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PREFACE 



The Directors of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution having resolved that their Lectures 
for the Session 1850-51 should be devoted to a 
review of the Social, Literary, and Scientific 
History of the Half-Century then just terminating, 
the Author was requested to undertake the six 
which, by their Syllabus, were to be appropriated 
to the Poetical Literature of the period. His 
first impression certainly was to decline the honour 
— ^for most assuredly he held it to be such, seeing 
the names with which his own was to be brought 
into conjunction — partly on private grounds, and 
more especially from a conviction of his inade- 
quacy to do justice to the subject ; nor were his 
scmples for some time overcome by those on whose 
judgment he has been accustomed to place 

rdiance. 

b 
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In addressing himself to his sabject-matter, the 
first prominent difficulty was the disposal of 
materials so comprehensive into such sections as 
might enable him to bring the whole, as it were, • 
in a bird's-eye view, within the prescribed limits ; 
thus giving at least something like a due share of 
consideration to each. The comparative import- 
ance of the long line of celebrated men who were 
to be submitted to critical remark, was the next 
source of perplexity; nor was the delicacy or 
difficulty of this task lessened from the circum- 
stance of the Author having been honoured by the 
friendship of several of the illustrious departed, as 
well as of not a few of the illustrious living, whose 
works were necessarily to form the main themes of 
comment. 

The likeUhood of accomplishing this, without 
occasioning disappointment or provoking displea- 
sure in some quarters, the Author soon felt com- 
pelled to make up his mind to, as an impossibility. 
But be this misfortune to whatever extent it may, 
he can unhesitatingly affirm, that in his critical 
judgments— which of course can go for no more 
than they are worth — he has approached his task 
solely and exclusively in a literary point of view ; 
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and, in as far as he himself can judge, with that 
impartiality and candour with which he would have 
viewed it had the writers to be examined belonged 
to the era of Queen Elizabeth or of Queen Anne. 
That many of his critical conclusions may be 
erroneous, or founded on insufficient data, is very 
probable ; but that is quite another matter. Nor 
is he at all wedded to these — more especially as 
explicable to our more recent poets— in any degree 
incompatible with whatever change of opinion he 
may hereafter deem to be just and fair. 

With regard to the style and tone of the 
following pages, it may be as well to say, that 
they are scarcely such as their author would have 
adopted had their contents been intended solely 
for the closet ; but were simply preferred as those 
most likely to conduce to effectiveness in delivery 
before a very large popular audience. Nor in 
this, so far, was he disappointed ; for the measure 
of their acceptance proved to be very much be- 
yond his most sauguine expectatious, and has 
indeed been a main reason for committing them 
to the press ; more especially as, from the limited 
time allowed for delivery, a considerable portion 
of each Lecture was necessarily omitted, as well 
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as many of the extracts, which had been selected 
for illustrations and proofs of particular positions. 

To the mighty minds whose productions passed 
in review before him, the Author has ever been 
accustomed to look up with love and veneration 
— feelings which, however unceremoniously he 
may occasionally seem to have presumed to discuss 
the merits of those productions, remain unabated 
and unchanged. As the temporary occupant of 
a critical chair, he hesitated not to speak out his 
opinions freely and fearlessly ; but he trusts with- 
out one iota of personal prejudice, or the slightest 
leaning towards asperity. Indeed this could not 
well be ; as not a single name has been adverted 
to, throughout, which did not suggest its claims to 
attention by some high or peculiar excellence. 

IMarch 24, 1861. 
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INPLUBNOE OP CIVILISATION. 3 

by more than two centuries the harbinger of that day 
which was to rejoice in the meridian sunlight of Shak- 
8peare and Milton. 

Since the era of these Titanic spirits, it would appear, 
on a general survey, that we have been more anxiously 
^ployed in refining the materials to work upon, than in 
adding to our hereditary treasures. It may be argued, 
that circumstances are not now so advantageous for 
observation as they were of yore, when the mind of the 
nation was emerging from rudeness to refinement, — 
when manners retained their sharp angles, and etiquette 
^ not amalgamated the various groups of society into 
one great concrete mass. One of the phases of civilisa- 
tion being concealment, — the teaching man how he may 
BM)8t dexterously and successfully hide his wants, and 
yet realise his wishes, — this suppression of the external 
working of the passions lends an artificial varnish to 
character; through which it is more difiScult to divine 
the springs of action, and to penetrate the motives by 
whieh individuals are governed. 

While the materials for verse, therefore, cannot well 

^zist in abundance in the Cimmerian chaos of primal 

Wharism — for we cannot desecrate the name of poetry 

Vy applying it to what may be gleaned from the rude 

Memorials of crime and cruelty and bloodshed, which 

kntalise the infant steps of society — scarcely more 

ifioent will they be found in the zenith of that luxury 

vhieh states and peoples generally attain immediately 

Wore their decline, and final overthrow and extinction. 

fkete is a middle space between light and darkness, a 

twilight with its receding stars and its rising sun, a table- 

Imd separating the confines of barbarism and refinement, 

Vikieh appears to be that best adapted for most things, — 

I' Ibr intellectnal exercise and enterprise, as well as for the 

' development of the imaginative faculty; for there the 

■sibesqae pageantry of night and the shadows of dark- 

MM hsTO not yet disappeared, and the dawn is bringing 
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the orient clouds with gold. Picturesqueness is the 
attribute wl^ch renders this particular aspect of roan the 
best adapted for representing him in a poetical light. 
His actions appear in it more impulsive and less 
involved ; and, from the alternations of light and shade, 
with a more aerial perspective, the world is in it rendered 
a fitter theatre alike for 

*' The painter's pencil and the poet's pen." 

This was the very state of things existing at the com- 
mencement of the present century ; and with it a new 
grand epoch of the world^s history was to begin. A band 
of giant intellects, as in the days of Elizabeth, was again 
to illumine the foot-hardened and cloud-shadowed path- 
ways of literature and of science. Old feelings were to 
be set aside, old customs to be abrogated, old manners 
to pass into oblivion ; and out of bloodshed and confu- 
sion, and revolutions civil and religious, a new order of 
things was to arise, — gloomy, ghastly, deplorable, and 
hopeless, according to some ; but, according to the sun- 
bright hopes of more ardent spirits, freighted with 
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a progeny of golden years, 



Permitted to descend and bless mankind." 

Far, as yet, have these Elysian dreams been from perfect 
fulfilment : yet have we every reason to plume ourselves, 
when we regard what has been done for literature by 
Scott, by Wordsworth, by Byron, by Crabbe, by Cole- 
ridge, by Wilson, by Campbell, by Southey, and theii 
compeers ; and what science has achieved through Watt, 
through Davy, through Herschel, through Dalton, through 
Brewster, through Wheatstone, through Faraday, and 
others. By the steam-engine we have conquered alike the 
winds and the waters ; and, from their being the masters, 
have made them the slaves of man. The great pheno- 
mena of nature, resulting from electricity and magnetism 
and galvanism, have now been nearly ascertained to have 
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one common origin ; while, in the electric telegraph, space 
bas ^een annihilated by the same wondrous agent ; 
wliicVi realises the line of Pope, by 

*' Wafting a sigh from Indus to the Pole ;" 

and may, almost without metaphor, be said to be the 
fire which Prometheus is fabled to have stolen from 
heaven. When we consider, moreover, that all these 
things are as yet only in a state of infantine progression, 
we have reason to be proud, not only of our day and 
generation in its literary and scientific men, but of the 
ample modicum of germinating knowledge, which that 
generation has contributed for the furtherance of the best 
interests of mankind throughout all future ages. 

To appreciate this, so far as literature is concerned — 
and with poetical literature we have now alone to 
do— we have only to take a rapid bird's-eye glance 
^kwards. Many circumstances, whether civil, religious, 
or both, contributed to make a marked separation 
between the age of Anne and that of Elizabeth, 
t Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton had been succeeded by 
1 Drydeu, Cowley, and Pope, while the dreary gulf 
between them had been almost wholly given up to 
civil broil, sectarian controversy, and fanatical perse- 
«ntion. A better order of things had at length been 
otablished. The veto which had been put on Fancy 
Was removed, and Pegasus was permitted to capricole. The 
piSBionate energy of the national mind, which had been 
allowed to find exhibition and exercise only in the great 
fama of politics, now found vent in other channels ; 
Went shot forth its hydra heads in every department 
ilf the social field ; while genius, freed from the shackles 
of superstition and prejudice, owned no restraints but 
ikote legitimately imposed on it by morality and religion. 
It is not to be denied that, with the departed order 
6f things, some peculiarities worth preservation were 
Beeesearily swept away — as the American floods, while 
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they hurry down debris and drift-wood, may also whirl 
away to the ocean particles of gold mixed up with their 
turbid waves. With the increase of national power and 
wealth perished much that contributed to the nutrition 
of its infant strength. The bold bluff freedom and 
heartiness of English manners, when — 

" 'Twas merry in the hall, 
When beards wagged all" — 

when every passing stranger had his seat at board, 
and every beggar had his dole, had been gradually 
subsiding into the technicalities of grade, the finical ness 
of address, and the formalities of polite decorum. Old 
customs, handed down from generation to generation, 
were allowed to fall into desuetude ; Yule and Christmas 
were shorn of half their festivities ; and young ladies 
began to think the games of hunt-the-slipper, hot-cockles, 
blind-man's-buff, and snap-dragon, antiquated and vulgar. 
As with the pursuits, so with the person. The same 
change took place in dress and in manners, as in the 
habits of thought, and the contour of dialogue. Nature 
and warm-heartedness were being gradually superseded 
by art and luxury. We were becoming what the French 
were at the time, and what the Greeks and Romans had 
been before us — a, polished nation. Cities increased, and 
arts and agriculture flourished, while year after year 
man was reduced more and more into a mere machine. 
The elements of romance were gradually and steadily, 
although imperceptibly, disappearing from the land, and 
the hills and valleys of Britain became a more flourishing 
but far less poetical region. 

In the first great era of our national literature — that of 
Spenser, and Shakspeare, and Milton, and Taylor, and 
Hooker, and Bacon, and Browne, each of whom may 
be regarded as the fountain of separate great rivers, 
whose branching waters were intellectually to fertilise 
the land — we discover that their materials were found 
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in great first principles — ^in the grand and overboiling 
emotions of the heart — in the passions, whose display- 
stamp character — in the heroic as to action, and the 
tender as to feeling. The materials of the second grand 
era — that of Dry den, Pope, and Swift — are admirably- 
huddled together in the lines of Cowper : — 

" Roses for the cheeks, 
And lilies for the brows of faded age ; 
Teeth for the toothless, ringlets for the bald ; 
Heaven, earth, and ocean, plundered of their sweets ; 
Nectareous essences, Olympian dews, 
Sermons, and city feasts, and favourite airs ; 
Etherial journeys, submarine exploits; 
And Katerfelto, with his hair on end 
At his own wonders, wondering for his bread." 

The great forte of Pope and his school lay in their 
acquaintance with, and skilful depicturing of, the 
fashions, follies, and frivolities of polished life, wherein 
art is made, in a great measure, to supersede nature in 
subject, style, and expression. His imagination never 
hurries him away on the pinions of inspiration, nor is 
the music of his verse like that of the old ballad — a 
simple 

** melody. 
That's sweetly played in time." 

His taste keeps his fancy in check, and is continually 
pruning her wing. His versification loses occasionally 
its raciness, from being laboured into mellifluousness. 
He deals not with the great passions of the human 
heart, — ^love, jealousy, hatred, remorse, despair ; — he is 
all for parlour-window ethics, and the niceties of morale. 
His heroes are beaux, battered or unbattered ; his heroines 
are belles, of the same descriptions ; his levee is made up 
of courtiers, generals, gamesters, artists, authors, and men 
ftbont town. His females are madams and their maids — 
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ladies dressed out in the pink of fashion, who dispose 
themselves in knots through the drawing-rooms, — 

^ Some sipping scandal, and some sipping tea.** 

From the windows of the house we have a glimpse of 
nature indeed; hut it consists of shaven lawns and clipped 
hedges, and diamonded parterres, heyond which are parks 
redolent of tame deer, artificiid cascades, and Ohinese 
bridges. Pope had, however, this — ^his own enchanted 
circle — 

r / " ^^ "* *^* circle none durst walk but he," 

save as an humble follower. He was among the most 
perfect of Englbh writers, and will ever stand on one of 
the summits of the three-peaked hill, as the author of 
the « Essay on Man-"— of the « Windsor Forest "—of the 
« Epistle of Abelard to Eloise "—of the « El^y on an 
Unfortunate Lady" — and of " The Messiah" — and as the 
yet unsurpassed translator of Homer. Let no one 
imagine, therefore, that I have no relish for his beauties, 
simply because I think them of a less magnificent order 
than those of some of his great predecessors. Indeed, it 
would be as vain to look for another William Pope as / 1 
for another Edmund Spenser. 

The influence of this school — ^whose origin may be 
traced back to the poets and dramatists of the age of 
Charles the Second, which acquired* stability from the 
transcendent powers of Dryden, and which was perfected 
by Pope — continued its mastery, as I have already 
remarked, until almost the commencement of the present 
century. A dawn of better things showed itself in 
Akenside and in Thomson, and expanded into the 
daylight with Cowper. To him we are to look as the 
great regenerator of our modern poetry ; for his star was 
towards its setting when that of Wordsworth arose. 
Throwing aside pedantic trammels and metrical sing- 
song, he dared, after his own fashion, to look upon and 
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desoribe nature, as well as men and manners; and he 
gave to his pictures a freedom and a freshness which had 
Taeexi for centuries banished from poetical limnings. To i 
i^alk abroad, even in the city, with Cowper in our hearts, [ 
is the next best thing to a walk in the country itself.. 
•Ml his sketches are full of truth and nature ; and 
nothing can surpass his winter scenery — his snow- 
covered valleys and frozen brooks, and leafless trees, and 
Irangry birds picking on the highway. He deals not, 
^ke Thomson, so much in general description as in 
presenting to the mind's eye a series of features, the 
^egate of which forms a perfect portrait. We delight / 
in Thomson as an instructor, while we look np to him / 
▼ith something of reverence and awe ; but we sit down 
®n the sofa with Cowper, and feel that we love him as a 
friend. 

It was not to be expected, however, that an innovation, 
|ike that of Cowper in his " Task," was immediately to 
influence, and carry with it, the undivided suffrages of 
* generation which had so enthusiastically rejoiced in 
fttfwin, Hayley, and Seward. He was content to divide 
the laurels with them, and even compliments were 
Widied between them ; while, in their hands, poetry 
continued to carry on a strange immigration into the 
nigions of science. Steam-engines boiled in song; and 
flowers wooed and won each other according to the most 
ipproved doctrines of their high-priest, Linnaeus. Wedg- 
wood was immortalised, together with all the patterns of 
Us exquisite porcelain ; and Lunardi ascended in his 
parachute to the music of heroic verse. In short, by a 
inries of inverted rules applied to the art, whatever had 
been previously the favourite subjects for embellishment, 
from the days of Hesiod and Homer downwards, were 
utterly neglected ; that subjects, which had never been 
before supposed capable of poetical embellishment, 
might be attempted. Like all ingenious novelties, the 
fystem for a while attracted attention, and gained 
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disciples, until it was carried to degrees either of monstro- 
sity or silliness perfectly intolerable. The Laura Matildas, 
the Mrs Robinsons, and Bertie Greatheads, and Merrys, 
and Westons, and Parsons, and the rest of the Delia 
Cruscan school, the rough-knuckled Gifford demolished 
in a twinkling, and pilloried them in the " Maeviad and 
BsBviad;" while Hookham, Frere, and Canning, in the 
" Anti-Jacobin," did the same good turn to the poetical 
votaries of science, by " The Loves of the Triangles." 

Although the lights of Rogers, Bowles, Crabbe, Camp- 
bell, Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, had already, 
at the close of last century, begun to irradiate the literary 
hemisphere, we find that the stars then nearest the zenith 
were Darwin, Hayley, and Cowper — that of the last- 
mentioned being, as it deserved, strongly and steadily in 
the ascendant. A greater perhaps still — Robert Bums 
— had just untimeously set ; but the universality of fame 
which was thereafter for ever to attend that miracle of 
human nature, was as yet but slowly irradiating from a 
local centre : — 

" First the banks of Doon beheld it, 
Then his own land formed its span, 
Ere the wide world was its empire, 
And its home the heart of man." 

In Robert Bums, poetry showed itself no longer a 
weak nursling, like cresses reared on flannel floated on 
water, but a healthy plant springing from the soil, and 
redolent of its racy qualities. He wrote not from the 
mere itch of writing, but from the fulness of inspiration ; 
and, coming from the heart, his poetry went to the heart. 
Much, therefore, as we owe to Cowper, yet probably 
more — although in a more indirect way — ^we owe to the 
author of " Tam O'Shanter," « Hallowe en," and « The 
Cottar's Saturday Night ;'' for, although successors caught 
his manly tone, his manner and subjects must have 
remained for a considerable period, to the English reader, 
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matters of mere admiration and wonder. Burns threw 
himself unreservedly upon domestic life, and trium- 
phantly showed that the morally sublime might be 
Tinitcd to the extrinsically humble ; thus proving — ^long 
hefore Wordsworth's day — ^that humanising sentiment 
could be extracted from the daisy beneath his feet, as 
well as ennobling emotions from 

" The lingering star with lessening ray/* 

that ushers in the light of the morn. " The fire," as 
James Montgomery has finely said, " which burns through 
his poems was not elaborated, spark by spark, from 
loeehanical friction in the closet. It was in the open 
field, under the cope of Heaven, this poetical Franklin 
caught his lightnings from the cloud as it passed over 
him ; and he communicated them too by a touch, with 
dectrieal swiftness and effect." 

The popularity of Hayley in an age so artificial and so 

pngmatical as that wherein he flourished — an age ofh ( 

minuets, and hoops, and pomatum, and powdered! 

^neues, and purple-velvet doublets, and flesh-coloureq 

silk stockings — is not much to be wondered at, when we 

consider the subjects on which he wrote, and the real 

pices of his style. Such poetry was relished, because 

it was called forth by the exigencies, and adapted to the 

teate, of the particular time at which it was written. It 

Was a reflection of existing modes and habits of thought ; 

and it must be allowed, that his mastery over versi- 

ieation was of no common order. True it is, that his 

mawkish or overstrained sentiment might at times 

expose him to ridicule ; but the praise he received from 

Gawper is a strong proof of the influence which his 

writings at that time exercised over society. That 

power and that popularity have now alike utterly passed 

tway, for he was deficient in truth and nature ; his 

lioiise was built on the sand ; and, except the case of 

Ohorehill^ it would be dificult to point out another 
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whose reputation had assumed so much the aspect of a 
fixed star, and yet only proved " the comet of a season." 

Anna Seward, yclept the Swan of Litchfield, was the 
Sappho of that era of ribbons and gumflowers, and a 
fitting one for such a Juvenal as Hayley, and such a 
Lucretius as Darwin. She wrote with fluency, and 
poured out a cataract of verse. Her Elegies on Captain 
Cook and Major Andr6, from the interest attached to 
the subjects, and the kind of electro-galvanic anima- 
tion which characterised her compositions, attracted 
general attention, and ran successfully the round of 
popularity. With equal adaptation to the prevailing 
tastes, Paul Whitehead wore the laurel crown; and, 
mounted on his spavined Pegasus, duly chaunted his 
New Year and Birthday Odes, according to the terms 
of the statute. 

As nothing in reference to literature, except what is 
founded on truth and nature, can be expected to be 
permanent — and as Darwin, Hayley, and the Litchfield 
coterie were deficient in both — so their triumph was an 
evanescent one. It has been well said, that " the poetry 
of Darwin was as bright and transient as the plants and 
flowers that formed the subject of his verse." He had 
fancy, command of language, varied metaphor, and 
magniloquent versification ; but the want of nature 
marred all ; and although his bow was bent occasion- 
ally with nervous strength, and always with artistic 
skill, yet his arrows fell pointless to the earth. He had 
no repose, no passion ; and consequently his poetry 
alike palled on the ear, and failed to touch the heart. 
He had the power to astonish and to dazzle ; but lacked 
that tenderness necessary to create sympathetic interest, 
and without which the other is but a tinkling cymbal. 

In matter and in manner, the Lake and Darwinian 
schools of poetry are the very antipodes of each other — 
hostile in every doctrine, and opposed in every charac- 
teristic. The extreme radical error of the former 
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consists in the debasing what is in itself essentially 

dignified and lofty, by meanness of style, triteness of 

MWiile, and puerility of description ; it clothes Achilles 

once more in female habiliments, and sets Hercules to 

tlie distaff. The other endeavours (if I may be allowed 

the comparison) to buoy up the materials of prose into 

the regions of poetry, by putting them into an air- 

halloon, not expanded by the divine afflatus, but by 

hydrogenous gas ; while the aeronaut, as he ascends, 

waves his embroidered flag, and scatters among the gaping 

crowds below gilded knick-knacks, tinsel trinkets, and 

artificial flowers, amazingly like nature ! The one reminds 

^ of Cincinnatus throwing aside the ensigns of office, and 

withdrawing from the bustle of camps and cabinets to 

the tranquillity of his Sabine farm : the other to Abon 

Hassan in the Arabian Tales, transported from the 

tavern to the palace, when under the influence of a 

somniferous potion, and awaking amid the music of a 

morning concert, surrounded with the splendours of 

mock royalty. 

Were it not for the similes, which are, however, too 
frequently pressed into the service, " The Botanic Garden " 
Mid "The Temple of Nature," with all their luxuriant 
description, splendid imagery, and pompous versification, 
would be the most tedious and uninteresting performances 
imaginable ; " altogether flat, stale, and unprofitable." The 
subject-matter, abstractedly considered, wholly precludes 
pathos and sympathy — elements without which, in our 
critical opinion, poetry is a mere caput mortuum, and 
itripped of all fascination. We can easily conceive how 
lucretius could construct a grand poem, " De Eerum 
Satur^/' and how the genius of Virgil could be suitably 
employed on " The Georgics ; " — rural sights and sounds 
continuing to exert those imaginative influences in the 
[ days of Thomson, Cowper, and Grahame, which they did 
^ b the patriarchal ages, alike when Isaac went forth to 
i meditate at eventide^ and when Ruth gleaned in the 
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fields of Boaz ; and which they will never, can never cease 
to exert, while human nature preserves its present consti- 
tution. Almost any subject may be invested with a 
poetical interest, although that interest is not prominently 
inherent in the thing itself, nor even in the associations 
immediately connecting themselves with it. Garth's 
" Dispensary,*' and Armstrong's " Art of Preserving 
Health," for instance, as well as the " Eclogues of Sanni- 
zarius " and " The Nurse of Tansillo," are essentially and 
intrinsically prosaic. That these writers have sprinkled 
a poetical garnish over them, alters not the case. Darwin 
had no faith in simplicity and nature ; and he spoiled 
all his delineations '^ by gilding refined gold, and paint- 
ing the lily ; " while the faults and failures of Words- 
worth and his followers, on the other hand, originated 
in equally vain attempts, either to dignify the intrin- 
sically mean, or to decorate the hopelessly worthless. 

For utilitarianism, as strictly applied to poetry,! have no 
liking. What possible end could be gained by describing 
the machinery of a cotton-mill, or the improvements on 
the steam-engine in verse, that could not be better attained 
in prose? If Dr Darwin intended to excite pleasurable 
feelings in his readers, he might have unquestionably 
chosen a more appropriate subject ;'if instruction was his 
aim, verse ought not to have been his vehicle. We are 
told, indeed, that it is the design of " The Botanic Garden " 
" to enlist imagination under the banners of science, and 
to lead her votaries from the looser analogies that dress 
out the imagery of poetry, to the stricter ones which 
form the ratiocinations of philosophy." But the great 
end of poetry is here forgotten. We look on, and are 
dazzled ; but we have none of those emotions which 
either " entrance the soul and lap it in Elysium ; " or 
that awaken '< thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears." " The Loves of the Plants " are wholly different 
from " The Metamorphoses " of Ovid ; because, in the 
latter, the transmutation is merely a secondary object, 
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botli in the eyes of the poet and in the estimation of 
tiie reader. As the hero or heroine falls off from all 
intdlectual grandeur, and thereby ceases utterly to 
exdte aught of moral sympathy, we are wholly indif- 
ferent, since the absurdity of transformation must take 
place, into what it may be — ^au animal, or a stone, or a 
flfiwer. Swift and Prior have admirably travestied some 
of these stories ; and in the '^ Baucis and Philemon," the 
forma has with great n^vet6 adapted the classic fable to 
nral English manners, and turned his hospitable domes- 
tic pair into yew trees, which long remained objects of 
"tonder: — 

** Till once a Parson of our town. 
To mend his bam, cut Baucis down ; 
At which — 'tis hard to be believed — 
How much the other tree was grieved, 
Grew scrubby, died a-top, was stunted ; 
So the next Parson stubbed and brunt it." 

Ovid, indeed, tells us that, when Ajax stabbed himself, / /^ 
lus blood was turned into the violet. But this is only ' 
tbe Bopematural winding up of a scene of human passion, 
Ml of nature, feeling, and heroic action. He has previously 
iBtroduced us to the two great leaders who plead their 
dams before the assembled Grecian chiefs for the armour 
of Achilles. We are taught to listen to the applausive 
ihmts of the soldiery, and to have our hearts touched 
vith the eloquence of the champions, as either in turn 
neonnts the services he has rendered to his country, and 
''his hair-breadth 'scapes by flood and field." Of Darwin 
m his purest form take the following short specimen : — 

I 

** Nymphs I you disjoin, unite, condense, expand, f 

And give new wonders to the Chemist's hand ; 
On tepid clouds of rising steam aspire, 
And fix in sulphur all its solid fire ; 
With boimdless string elastic airs imfold. 
Or fill the fine vacuities of gold ; 
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With sudden flash vitrescent sparks reveal, 
By fierce collision from the flint and steel; 
Or mark with shining letters Kunkel's name 
In the pale Phospor's self-consuming flame. 
So the chaste heart of some enchanted maid 
Shines with insidious light by love betrayed. 
Round her pale bosom plays the young desire. 
And slow she wastes with self-consuming fire." 

Here is science united to poetry with a vengeance ! 
Now, we maintain that the passage has no title whatever 
to the latter appellation, save for the simile so strangely 
conveyed in the last four lines, which carries us back 
from dry art to images of natural beauty. 

The parts of Darwin's writings worthy of admiration 
(and the finer portions are well worthy of it) are, with- 
out an exception that strikes me, only those passages 
which are subsidiary to the main objects of his poetry, 
and introduced by way of apostrophe or illustration. 
We do not* think of the Digitalis purpurea, but of phi- 
lanthropy and Howard ; we do not think of the embryo 
seeds, but ,pf Herschel and the starry firmament ; not of 
the Carline thistle, but of the ascent of Montgolfier ; not 
of the Orchis, but of Eliza and the battle of Minden ; not 
of the vegetable poisons, but of the desolation of Palmyra. 
Incongruity, instead of being disclaimed by, seems a 
favourite axiom of Darwin and his school — subjects, 
hopelessly prosaic, being artificially stilted into eminence, 
and loaded with epithet and embellishment. If a beggar 
were to be introduced, it would be in a tattered lace-coat, 
and he would ride to the lower regions — down the 
^^fadlis descensus AvemV — on a broken-kneed horse ; and, 
if a " slaughterer of horned cattle," he would, after stalk- 
ing through the shambles like a dancing-master, apos- 
trophise his slain bullock in the fashion of Mark Anthony 
over Caesar. As, with persons technically termed fine 
singers, sense is sacrificed to sound, so there is with the 
Darwinians no solicitude about the sentiment, provided 
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yon have the tones ; and intrinsic beauty is unhesita- 
^ngly buried beneath the gorgeous glitter of external 
drapery. When a Grecian matron is brought before you, 
instead of the robes of snowy white and the elegance 
of simplicity, you have her cheeks bedaubed with rouge, 
her ringlets filleted with embroidered ribbon, a tinselled 
cincture about her waist, and a scarf of purple thrown 
oyer her shoulders. In fact, you are invited to a mere 
scenic exhibition — a panorama of picturesque and fanciful 
objects^where you have the soft and the rugged, the 
Bay of Naples and Loch Lomond by moonlight, alter- 
nating with the Devil's Bridge and the whirlpool of 
Corryvreckan. It is never thus with the really great poet. 
In him, fancy and feeling are found combined ; and, 
although all the varieties of actual life, and all — 

** The outward shows of sky and earth, 
Of hill and valley he has viewed, 
Yet impulses of deeper birth 
Have come to him in solitude." 

He looks, indeed, on the beauties of the external world, 
on all the aspects of nature, with a gifted and a gladdened 
eye; but this does not prevent him from making the 
springs of action, the secrets of the inner man, all that 
elevates or depresses the human heart, " the haunt and 
the main region of his song." 

To the artistic artificial school of Darwin, Seward, 
Hayley, and the Delia Cruscans, may be said to have 
neeeeded the purely romantic one— of which Mathew 
Gregory Lewis ought to be set down as the leader, and John 
Leyden, "Walter Scott, Coleridge, Southey, James Hogg, 
Mrs Raddifife, Anna Maria Porter, and Anne Bannerman, 
18 the chief disciples. The germ of their tenets must be 
traced back to the North, rather than to the ballads and 
lomances of Percy, Ritson, and Ellis ; and their demono- 
logy throughout savours much more of the Teutonic than 
either the Saxon or Celtic. The unsettling of men's 

B 
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minds by the writiDgs of Voltaire and Rousseau, among 
the French — ^and the new order of things created by the 
dangerous philosophising of the Academicians, and by 
Kant, Schelling, and the German transcendentalists — 
combined to bring about a new era, in which were 
rekindled all the magical and mystic reminiscences of the 
dark ages. Horace Walpole had written his " Castle of 
Otranto" merely as a burlesque ; but hitting the tone of 
the day, it had been read and relished as an admirable 
transcript of feudal times and Gothic manners ; and his 
success taught Mrs Badcliffe and others to harp — and hi 
from unpleasantly — on the same string. " Clarissa Har- 
lowe " and " Pamela," quietly located on the book-shelves, 
had for a while their " virtue unrewarded," even by a 
reading ; and nothing went down but " Udolphos " and 
" Romances of the Forest," ** Sicilian Bravos," and 
" Legends of the Hartz Mountains ;" corridors and daggers, 
■ moonlight and murdering, ruined castles and sheeted 
j spectres, gauntleted knights and imprisoned damsels. 
Three men of peculiar, two of them, indeed, of great 
imaginative strength at this time started up— Godwin, 
Coleridge, and Lewis ; but it is with the last of them 
only that I have at present to do. As a man of truly 
original powers, M. G. Lewis was far behind . either 
Godwin or Coleridge, and stood much on the level of 
his successor Maturin ; but what his imagination lacked 
in grandeur, was made up by energy : he was a high- 
priest of the intense school. Monstrous and absurd, 
in many things, as were the writings of Lewis, no one 
could say that they were deficient in interest. Truth 
and nature, to be sure, he held utterly at arm's-length ; 
but, instead, he had a life-in-death vigour, a spasmodic 
energy, which answered well for all purposes of astonish- 
. ment. He wrote of demons, ghouls, ghosts, vampires, and 
disembodied spirits of every kind, as if they were the 
common machinery of society. A skeleton " in complete 
steel," or the spectre of " a bleeding nun," was ever at 
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hand, on emergencies ; and woodniemons, fire-kings, and 
^water-sprites, gave a fillip to the external scenery. His 
** Monk," that strange and extramundane production, made 
the reader '^ sup so full of horrors," that mothers were 
obliged to lock it up from their sickly and sentimental 
daughters — ^more especially as its morale was not of the 
ehoicest ; and when Lewis took a leap from the closet to 
the stage, his power was equally felt. I yet remember, 
when a boy, trembling in the very theatre at the scene 
in " The Castle Spectre" which brings the murdered 
maiden on the stage; and if productions are to be judged 
by their efifect, that drama, like "The Robbers " of Schiller, 
has left on facile imaginations traces never to be obli- 
terated. The " Tales of Wonder," and the " Tales of 
Terror," succeeded; some of them stories of amazing 
vigour — wild, extravagant, unnatural — ^but withal highly 
readable, nay, occasionally of enchaining interest. In 
spirit Lewis was a thorough convert to the raw-head- 
and-bloody-bones and the trap-door German school ; / "t 
and his thoughts were ever away amid the Hartz Moun- 
tains, seeing " more spirits than vast hell could hold." 
His every night was Hallowe'en, or a Walpurgis Night ; 
and he is said to have besome, in his latter years, 
the dupe of his own early over-excited feelings, and as 
sincere a convert to a frequent infringement of the 
established laws of physics, as Mrs Crowe in her " Night 
Side of Nature," or the Baron von Reichenbach himself, 
with his Odylic light. He conjured up ghosts to affright 
others, and came to be haunted by them himself — a 
most natural retribution. 

Most of the writers of the " Tales of Wonder " were 
young men of enthusiastic temperament, panting for dis- 
tinction ; and in their contributions they gave vivid 
indications of what, in maturer years, was to accomplish 
greater and better things. Lewis himself had an 
exquisite ear for versification, as demonstrated in his 
** Durandarte," and " Alonzo the Brave," — of which 



latter, "The Fire-King" of Bmitli, in "The Heje 
AddrMses," was a legitimate and starcely extrava 
burlesqne. In " The Eve of St John," and " Gkofin 
Walter Scott exhihited the glorious dawn of that 
whose tranEcendant meridian was to irradiate the w 
in " The Lay of the Last Minitrej," in " Marmion," 
in " The Lady of the Lake." Leyden ponred out 
whole rough strength in " Lord Soulia" and " The 
maid of CorryTreckan," Southey forestalled his " Ma 
and " Roderick" in " Mary, the Maid of the 1 
" Donica," " Rudiger," " The Old Woman of BerkE 
and " Lord William," — the last thoroughly ezqn 
While, althongh pobliehed elsewhere, Coleridge Aispi 
wild and wondrous fruits from the same Heaperidi 
" The BJme of tho Ancient Mariner," the " Tate o 
Dark Ladie," " Christabel," and " Kubla Khan." 

I repeat, however, that Lewis was a man rath 
enthusiastic temperament than of high and sai 
imagination. He could not face the sunlight a 
clear blue sky ; he required clouds and tempest, a I 
ing wind and a troubled sea. He was what the to, 
IB to the eagle, what the leopard is to the lion, < 
the scene-painter is to the artist. His plays are ■ 
melodramas are to tragedy ; and the terrors of his p 
trench as much 'on the burlesque as on the sublime 
BO great were the effects he produced, more < 
I j in his prose romances, and so unbounded y 
j popularity, that the mighty Minstrel, then a young i 
eonfessed to have looked up t~o~him with an adir 
tion bordering on awe, and even deferentially suhm 
to be schooled by him in the art of versification. 

Like the school of Darwin, that of Lewis was deal 
to have a day fully as remarkable for its brevity a 
brightness. The readers of " The Feudal Tyrants," ' 
Monl^" " The Tales of Terror," " The Isle of Devils." 
" The Castle Spectre," became surfeited with pcrpetu 
dining on high-spiced curries, and began to long fi 
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little " pl ain pota ta,and^alt." His spirit-world was I -f- 
neither the spirit-world of Milton in his " Paradise Lost " ^ 
and his " Comus ;" nor of Shakspeare in his " Hamlet " 
and " Macbeth ;" nor of Spenser in his " Faery Queen." 
It was not the spirit- world of the Greek drama, which 
•^hylus and Euripides never ventured into, save in 
search of an avenging Nemesis, worthy of some awful 
occasion — ^transcendent misery, or transcendent guilt. On 
the contrary, the exceptions, with Lewis, were all on the 
other side, and were made the rule. Every one is bam- 
iHKttled about the nature of every thing he either hears or 
sees. What we take for a knight, may be the foul fiend 
in incognito. Every third house is haunted ; every second 
old woman is a witch ; each tree has an owl ; the moon 
is in conspiracy with the stars to blight the earth, on 
"Which they shed a malign influence ; and thunder is ever 
at hand, with copious streams of blue zig-zag lightning. 
The noises on the wind are the howling of spirits ; the 
skeleton of a murderer dangles in chains at every 
ooBS-road ; very many chambers are particularly dark, 
grotesquely wainscotted, have secret doors, and are dis- 
turbed by the death-tick ; while all the ponderous mail- 
stodded gates hideously creak on their rusty hinges. In 
Aort, man, instead of being a prosaic payer of poor- 
lates and property-tax, is made to inhabit a land of 
enchantments; where ogres tyrannise in castles, and 
dragons spout fire in caves ; and where all the accredited 
Aristotelian elements — fire, air, earth, and water — are 
continually reverberating to each other — 

** Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and grey — 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 
Ye that mingle may ! " 

The hideousness, the monstrosity, the exaggeration of 
tills style of writing, combining and amalgamating 
vith the perturbed temper of the times, gave it an 
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acceptability and a fascination which it probably would 
not have otherwise acquired. At its acme it caught 
hold also of our most powerful cotemporary prose^ in 
the " St Leon " of Godwin ; it was reflected in the 
'' Canterbury Tales " of Sophia and Harriet Lee, in the 
« Frankenstein" of Mrs Shelley, and the " Melmoth" of 
Maturin, and died away into a gentler and more graee- 
ful spirituality in the " Rip Van Winkle " and " Head- 
less Hessian" of Washington Irving, the " Yander- 
decken's Message Home " of John Howison, and " The 
Metempsychosis " of Robert Macnish. As the sacrifices of 
the high-priest ceased to ascend; the worshippers gradually 
deserted the mouldy shrine: the younger devotees — 
Scott, Southey, Coleridge, and Leyden — took, in the 
maturity of intellect, to higher and more legitimate 
courses — forsook the melodrama for veritable tragedy and 
comedy, and, doffing the masquers' robes, endeavoured 
" to look melancholy like gentlemen." To accelerate 
their flight from this debateable land, the bow of ridicule 
was also bent against them. Jeffrey let fly a few sharp 
arrows ; and the " Water Fiends " of George Colman 
the younger, as well as the burlesques of Horace Smith, 
will long be remembered as exquisite pleasantries. 

From Monk Lewis and his coterie we pass, by contrast, 
— for strict chronological accuracy in this outlinear 
sketch is nearly impracticable — to the poetry of Kirke 
White, which appeared in 1803, and to « The Sabbath" 
of James Grahame, which was published anonymously 
in 1804. 

I am very willing to admit that something of the 
interest attachable to the name of Kirke White may he 
traced to the entrancing piece of biography prefixed to 
his " Remains " by Southey ; but, assuredly, not all. 
During late years an attempt has been made to under- 
rate the young poet, apparently from the feeling that 
he had received more than his due modicum of praise. 
This is, in my opinion, alike ungenerous and unjust ; 
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*^d it is a depreciation in which I cannot conscien- 

^ously concur ; for, depend upon it, the poetry which 

^ commanded the sympathies of a very large circle of 

'eaders through half a century cannot be destitute of V/ 

*)nie rare merit. No such permanent temple of fame, 

as that which Kirke White has reared, was ever built on 

ttDd. He possessed the poetical temperament in a higher 

measure than any other English poet who has imma- 

turely died, except Chatterton, Keats, and, perhaps, 

Michael Bruce ; and, from utter juvenility, so steady was 

his upward progress towards excellence, that, when we 

turn from " Clifton Grove," to the fragmentary " Chris- 

tiad," it is impossible to predicate what achievement 

eould have been beyond his maturer grasp. His verses 

" To an Early Primrose" would not have disgraced 

Collins ; and his lyric on the " Herb Rosemary " has a 

melody and melancholy flow peculiarly his own. Most 

of his compositions, it must be confessed, were almost 

necessarily unequal or imperfect ; but they are seldom 

poor, either in conception, language, or imagery. On the 

contrary, his imagination not seldom approaches the 

great, as in his " Shipwrecked Solitary's Song to the 

Night ;" in several passages of his unfinished poem, 

entitled « Time ;" in his "Thanatos " and " Athanatos ;" 

and his " Churchyard Song of the Consumptives." It 

18 curious that so much of his verse should have been 

devoted to the scenery and sounds of night ; and from 

this circumstance it derives much of its characteristic 

melancholy, solemnity, and wildness. To say that 

his versification is correct and fluent, and that he had 

pleasing powers of fancy and description, is saying what 

18 true; but by no means saying enough. Added to 

these qualifications, he exhibited at least the blossoms of 

fiur higher endowments, which could scarcely have failed 

maturing into correspondent fruit. Many detached 

passages could be pointed out, which indicate that the 

torch of his inspiration was certainly kindled at the 
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inner shrine ; but it was darkly destined that his hlr 
dawn was to have no meridian ; and with a heart fall of 
youthful pronuse, and of lofty aspirations — devoted to 
the noblest and purest objects of humanity — he died 
while his feet were yet on the threshold of manhood. 
Three, at least, of the great magnates of literature 
lamented his fate, and were loud in his praises. On 
examining his posthumous papers, Coleridge and Southey 
alike expressed their astonishment at so much genius 
united to so much industry ; and Byron, in a truculent 
satire, wherein almost nobody was spared, truth-stricken, 
suspended the lash, to scatter flowers liberally on his 
early grave. 

The career of James Grahame differed in many things 
from this ; but it was almost equaUy striking. In the 
leisure allowed by his law studies, silently and secretly, 
and with the nervous and not unnecessary dread of evil 
consequences to the future prospects of his young family 
— being already a married man — Grahame penned " The 
Sabbath." Even his publishers knew not the author 
whose manuscript had been submitted to them. It was 
strictly anonymous ; and although for several months it 
attracted little notice, the poem ultimately attained a 
wide and well-deserved popularity. I have seen (through 
the kindness of my friend, Mr David Laing,) the first 
edition of Grahame's celebrated poem, which is a thin 
duodecimo of ninety-six pages, and wants several of its 
now most prominent and characteristic features — as the 
accounts of the English baptismal service, and the 
Sunday in the prison hall — of the culprit under sentence 
of death — and of the emigrant's singing " by Babel's 
Streams," " amid Columbia's wildernesses vast." The 
invocations to "War, and to the Spirit of Tell — the pas- 
sages relating to Wallace, Bruce, and Douglas — and the 
apostrophes to Health and to Music, towards the termi- 
nation of the poem, are all, also^ among the subsequent 
additions. * 
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The subject of Grahame's poem, and the maDDer in 
which he treated it, commanded the sympathies, and 
went directly to the heart of the Scottish nation. 
Among its finest passages are its opening picture, descrip- 
tive of the ^' hallowed stillness of the Sabbath mom ; " 
the acoonnt of the Covenanters' Sabbath in the troubled 
times of old, when — 

" Tha-lyart veteran heard the word of God 
By Cameron thundered, or by Renwick poured 
In gentle stream ; ** 

the reveries of the heart-broken man meditating suicide 
&r in moors remote ; the sketch of the Debtor in prison, 



** even there 
The Sabbath sheds a beam of bliss, though faiut ; 

the blossoming pea 

That climbs the rust-worn bars seems fresher tinged ; 
And on the little turf, this day renewed. 
The lark, his prison-mate, quivers the wing 
With more than wonted joy j" — 

and of the shipwrecked mariner — 

" Cast on some desert island of the main 
Immense, which stretches from the Cochin shore 
To Acapulco." 

The blank verse of Grahame has some resemblance in 
structure to that of Cowper and of Wordsworth ; but, 
as an artist, he was much inferior to and wants the 
correctness of either. Whether this arose from deficiency 
of ear — ^which could not well be, as he is said to have 
sung the ballads and songs of our native land melli- 
fluously, and with a touching tenderness — or from some 
preconceived conviction of its effect in preventing 
monotony, we have ever, here and there, a line that 
halts, or that grates prosaically on the ear, like an 
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instrument out of tune. His pages are never lighted^ ^p 
with wit or humour ; and it has been objected to Ykioit 
that he is too uniformly tender or solemn. It was forthtf 
that Lord Byron, in the wantonness of youthful satir6^ 
dubbed him " the Sepulchral Grahame ;" but the epithet 
was truthless, and fell into oblivion. Indeed, nothing 
could be more unmerited, and it came with a peculisrly 
ill grace from the author of " Verses on a Skull made 
into a Drinking Cup," and the misanthropical '' Epitaph 
on a Newfoundland Dog." The genius of Grahame, 
as exhibited in " The Sabbath" — the first and best of his 
productions — in "The Sabbath Walks," in the "Bib- 
lical Pictures," in " The Rural Calendar," in « The 
Birds of Scotland/* and in " The British Georgics," is, 
on the contrary, characterised by that cheerfulness which 
seeks and sees beauty in all the aspects of creation, and 
finds delight in whatever is high, " holy, pure, and of 
good report." This must be felt by every one capable 
of dissociating fanaticism from true religion ; and of 
believing that Christianity and gloom, instead of being 
synonymous terms, are utterly irreconcilable and 
separated. That Grahame not only perceived, but 
deplored errors in the moral world, and in many of the 
usages of society, and that he indignantly and patheti- 
cally inveighed against them, is true. No poet was in 
his nature more simple or sincere ; and his conscientious- 
ness seemed relieved by his uttering his protest, alike 
against public and private vices. He was the more 
prompted to this, by the contrast he could not help 
instituting between the moral and the material worlds. 
From " the crimson spots i' the bottom of a cowslip," 
up to the Pleiades that glow " like fire-flies in a silver 
braid," everywhere around and above him, he could trace 
the finger of Deity ; and Creation was to him but one 
vast temple, in which, day and night, hymns of adoration 
and praise were being continually offered up. 
That views of life and nature so sincere, so just, and 
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SO aeeordant with the diyine spirit of Christianity, should 
have found for the writings of Grahame many admirers, 
is not to be wondered at. His popularity, however, 
must, for many reasons, be in a great measure confined 
to the eountry of his birth — for he was as strictly a 
national poet as Robert Bums ; his pictures of life and 
manners, his landscapes, his thoughts, habits, and 
peculiarities — nay, even his prejudices, are all Scottish. 
Although most of his after-life was spent in a more 
southern region, he could not forget his native land; 
and she must not forget one who could thus express 
himself regarding her — 

" And must I leave. 
Dear land, thy broomy braes, thy dales. 
Each haunted by its wizard stream, o'erhung 
■ With all the varied charms of bush and tree ; 
And must I leave the friends of youthful years. 
And mould my heart anew, to ts^e the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land, 
And learn to love the music of strange tongues ? 
Tes ! I may love the music of strange tongues, 
And mould my heart anew, to take the stamp 
Of foreign friendships in a foreign land ; 
But to my parched mouth's-roof cleave this tongue. 
My &ncy fade into the yellow leaf. 
And this oft-pausing heart forget to throb. 
If, Scotland ! thee and thine it e'er foiget" 

Passing over an anonymous juvenile volume, which 
he afterwards repudiated, but which is strongly marked 
with his peculiar beauties and defects, the earliest 
earneet composition of Grahame was a tragedy entitled 
" Mary Stuart," — a, subject naturally attractive to a young 
Scottish poet. But his genius was utterly undramatic ; 
and, although it possesses some fine passages, it failed in 
commanding attention. " The Sabbath '' appeared several 
years afterwards ; and, being the best, is deservedly the 
most popular of all his works. After two summers 
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appeared "The Birds of Scotland," in which, corjoB^H 
with the miiiu thomo, we have most enguging devel^H 
ments and revelatloDS of the poet's own tastes, feeli^H 
opinions, and enjoyments ; episodes which, in fact, fa^| 
the true charm of Grahamo'a writiDgs, Among its n:^H 
striking passages are the description of the shipwrei^^| 
Sailor-boy ; of the Cuckoo and its nest ; his denial 
ciation of the callous spirit that would sweep away ftoH 
the landscape the dwellings of the poor ; bis lament j^| 
the fuml groups shut up in the city garrets; and ^H 
horror at the miseries entailed on the young by ^H 
tuanufacturing system — a theme in which, he anticip^H 
Wordsworth, ^H 

In "The British Georgics," the last and most ai^H 
tioQS of Grahame's productions, wo have disappointn^H 
less from the falling olF in power, than from the unha^^l 
selection of subject. Didactic themes are doubtful <^H 
for verse ; because, in verse, ornament is essential^H 
tnitb ; and we are apt to find the garnishing much iql^| 
pabtable than the dish itself. As to farming, eapeiuJH 
— a practical art — we doubt not that the Greek husb^^H 
man would prefer his neighbour's experience to Hesi^H 
rules ; and, among the Romans, Cato the Oensor ^H 
more likely to be an authority than Virgil the poei IH 
all event?, we know that the British agriculturist flP 
gleota James Grahame's "Georgics" for Henry Stephens' 
*' Book of the Farm," The really useful lessons 
attempted to be con\*eyed in the various sections are 
almost necessarily and hopelessly prosaic ; but many of 
tbe illustrative details are fine as poetry ; and the 
pointing of external nature, and of the seasons — legitimate 
themes for the muse — are fullof efiTectand truthful beanij 

The following picture of the fearful persecutions B^ 
steadfast faith of the Covenanters, is in James GrahoJ 
very best manner : — 

" With them each da; wns holy ; but that morn 
On wbiab the nngol eatd ' Sa vihen tht Lord 
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Was laid,' joyous arose ; to die that day 

"Was bliss. Long ere the dawn by devious ways, 

O'er hills, through woods, o'er dreary wastes they sought 

The upland moors where rivers, there but brooks, 

Dispart to different seas. Fast by such brooks 

A little glen is sometimes scooped, a plat 

With greensward gay, and flowers that strangers seem 

Amid the heathery wild, that all around 

Fatigues the eye : in solitudes like these 

Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foiled 

A tyrant's and a bigot's bloody laws : 

There, leaning on his spear, (one of the array 

Whose gleam, in former days, had scathed the rose 

On England's banner, and had powerless struck 

The infatuate monarch and his wavering host,) 

The lyart veteran heard the word of God 

By Cameron thundered, or by Renwick poured 

In gentle stream : then rose the song, the loud 

Acclaim of praise ; the wheeling plover ceased 

Her plaint ; the solitary place was glad, 

And on the distant cairn the watcher's ear 

Caught doubtfully at times the breeze-borne note. 

But years more gloomy followed ; and no more 

The assembled people dared, in face of day. 

To worship God, or even at the dead 

Of night, save when the wintry storm raved fierce, 

And thunder-peals compelled the men of blood 

To couch within their dens ; then dauntlessly 

The scattered few would meet, in some deep dell 

By rocks o'ercanopied, to hear the voice. 

Their faithful pastor's voice ; he by the gleam 

Of sheeted lightning oped the sacred book, 

And words of comfort spake : over their souls 

His accents soothing came — as to her young 

The heathfowl's plumes, when, at the close of eve. 

She gathers in, mournful, her brood dispersed 

By murderous sport, and o'er the remnant spreads 

Fondly her wings; close nestling 'neath her breast. 

They, oheiished, cower amid the purple blooms." 



In reference to the nationiillty of Qrahame's first e 
best poem, " The Sabbath," Professor Wilson has In 
fully observed, that — 

" ' How still the mocniug of the hnllow'd day P 
is H line that could have heon uttered only by a ho 
Scottish heart. For we alone know wha 
Babbath silence — an earnest of everliisting rest. To o< 
hearts, the very ' birds of Scotland' aing holily on t' 
I day. A sacred smile is on the dewy flowers. The li 
look whiter in their loveliness : the bliish^rose reddens i 

mn with a diviner dye ; and with a n] 
Ecent the hoary hawthorn sweelena the wilderness." 

Grahame died in 1911, in his forty-ninth year, and k 
dirge was sung in iitting strains by his youthful frien 
and admirer, the future author of "The Isle of Palmi 
and "The City of the Plague." 

We have mentioned that what Canning and Prere d 
for the Darwinians in " The Loves of the Triangles," ai 
for the rabid Germanic school in "The Rovers," "T, 
TTniversity of Oottingon," and " The Needy Knit 
Grinder," Gifford did for the Litehlield coterie and t' 
Delia Cruscans, in " The Mseviad and Brnviad," and wi 
a greater spice of savagery. All three wore poets, and, 
< snch, miglit have left enviable reputations ; but Oaanii 
became orator and politician, and, by his transeenda 
talenla, attained to the first rank. Prere took to dipl 
maoy, in which he showed himself an adept — enliveliii 
.bis leisure by those exquisite translations from tl 
Bpanish, which extorted the enthusiastic admiration 
'fttott i and by that extravagania of the Puloi and C 
johool, 'Whistlecraft's "Prospectus of a National Poem 
■which was the forerunner of the more pungent " Beppt 
■ " Don Juan " of Byron, and " The Mad Banker" 
iam Wastle. Gifford, who had less of wit a 
hnmonr, but whose genius was more forcible and auetet 
toofe to editing and reviewing. He was alike able a 
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rudite, severe, cynical, and uncompromising; but he 
ossessed, strange to say, a vein of pathos ; and his 
Verses to Anna," and " On a Tuft of Early Violets," 
•re remarkable not only for their graceful delicacy of 
entiment, but for something ^ least akin to genuine 
^ndemess. 

Nearly about the time when this able and remarkable 
trio were demolishing the gimcrack edifices of those 
fustian-artificers, who played their fantastic tricks before 
the reading public with such self-complacency, a simple 
child of nature — worth them all thrice-told — ^was dragged 
from his shoemaking garret upon the stage, under the 
auspices of Mr Capel Loft. This was Robert Bloomfield, 
at tiiat time thirty-two years of age ; and whose modest 
mauuscript had previously been submitted to and 
shunned by several booksellers. " The Farmer's Boy " had 
in its descriptions and sentiments the freshness of nature 
and the impress of truth. It was evident that the land- \ ^ 
scapes were '^ taken on the spot," and that the reflections / 
flowed from the heart. The poem soon acquired, as it 
deserved, a wide-spread popularity, and secured for its 
anther a niche in the shrine of his country's literature. 
His other principal productions were, "Rural Tales," 
"The Banks of the Wye," "Wild-flowers," "News from 
the Farm," " Hazlewood Hall, a Drama," and " May-day 
^th the Muses," — each of which has some peculiar and 
distinctive excellencies, but all of the kind which first 
attiacted attention to " The Farmer's Boy." 

Beyond any example, save that of Clare, Bloomfield 
seemed to be a poet almost by intuition ; for in point of 
taite, melody, and accuracy, his early verses, composed 
Without almost a glimpse of education, were never 
Oeelled by his after eflbrts. While a ragged boy, seated 
•D the green bank beneath the wild rose-bush, watching 
the rooks in the cornfield, the young enthusiast had 

" Looked on nature with a poet's eye ;" / / 



and all its shows were deeply impressed on his heart al 
imagination. His great uharacteristicB are, obserra ~ 
und truthfulness ; and hence hia pictures have the » 
rauy of daguerreotypes. As Dryden said of Shakspe 

I "he needed not the spaf tides of hoolia Ik) read NatoM 
he looked inward and found her there." The same a: 
lence appertains to his sketehes of cottage-life, 
swains wece no Ooiins and Luhins, who, in red silk h 
kerchiefs and knee-smalls, tune the reed i 
lasliion, and lay down crooks, decorated with ribbon,Jl 
recount their hapless loves — according to the recipes o( 
Bhenstone — hut sturdy unlettered Suffolk hinds, who 
Bhave only on Sunday mornings — who occasionally 
get muzzy in returning from the neighbouring fair or 
market^ famous for its "Corn, horn, wool, and yam," 
and, in consequence thereof awake with queer headaches 
— who devoutly helieve in ghosts, and occasionally 
mistake a donkey for one — who to nectar, "the drink of 
the gods," prefer mild home-brewed ; labour lustily from 
morning of Monday till eve of Saturday ; make love at 
once with sheepishnesE and fervour ; think of themselves 
as Englishmen, and hold all other conntrles in the world 
cheap 1 have affectionate hearts and small knowledge ; 
grow grey, un ambitiously, on or near the spot where they 
■were born, ainid their children's children, and then die — 
to be forgotten, like their long line of humble prc^enitors, 
Such delineations are rife in the "Wild-flowers" and 
"Rural Tales," amid which we find "The Fakenhum 
Ghost," "Market Night," and"The Miller's Maid," whi,!! 
are imbued not only witli a sweet vein of mstio poeii > 
fresh and faithful as that of Allan Ramsay, but ;> 
valuable as reflected pictures of English country life aii.j 
manners. Can anything ho finer in their way thai 
lines, in "Kews &om the Farm," descriptivo of ft fa 
child 1— 

" Where's the blind oliild bo adniirobiy fwr. 
With guileless diuiptes, and irith Saiea liair 
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That waves in every breeze? He's often seen 

Beyond yon cottage wall, or on the gi*een 

With others, match'd in spirit and in size. 

Health in their cheeks and rapture in their eyes. 

That full expanse of voice, to children dear, 

Soul of their sports, is duly cherish'd here. 

And hark ! that laugh is his — that jovial cry — 

He hears the ball and trundling hoop brush by. 

And runs the giddy course with all his might — 

A very child in everything but sight — 

With circumscribed, but not abated powers, 

Play, the great object of his infant hours. 

In many a game he takes a noisy part. 

And shows the native gladness of his heart ; 

But soon he hears, on pleasure all intent. 

The new suggestion, and the quick assent ; 

The grove invites delight, thrills every breast 

To leap the ditch, and seek the downy nest. 

Away they start, leave balls and hoops behind. 

And one companion leave — the boy is blind. 

His fancy paints their distant paths so gay. 

That childish fortitude awhile gives way; 

He feels his dreadful loss — ^yet short the pain — 

Soon he resumes his cheerfulness again. 

Pondering how best his momenta to employ, 

He sings his little songs of nameless joy. 

Creeps on the warm green turf for many an hour, 

And plucks, by chance, the white and yellow flower; 

Smoothing their stems, while resting on his knees. 

He binds a nosegay which he never sees ; 

Along the homeward path then feels his way, 

Lifting his brow against the shining day, 

And, with a joyful rapture round his eyes, 

Presents a sighing parent with the prize !'' 

When we consider the circumstances under which the 
•riy poetry of Bloomfield was composed — in a bare 
grim garret, by a feeble-constitutioned man approaching 
middle life, and amid the fatigues of mechanical 
hbour, which yet scarcely sufl&ced to satisfy the clamant 

c 



ies of a vife and three children — " The Fam 
Boy" onght not to be regarded otherwise tf 
wonderful production. Few are its errors i 
either as to matter or manner ; and its style i: 
chaste, nniLffected, nay. occasionally elegant. 
field's reading at this time must have been t 
extremely limited — so he had few models to guide h 
but his ear seemed naturaJly attuned to the i 
Teree ; and his composition, if not so rich and vai^ 
almost vies in harmony with that of Rogers : 
Campbell. Virtuous, simple -hearted, sober-minded, 1 
died in 1823, Sad it ia to think— nay, disg 
the age in which we live — that the clouds of pova 
should have been allowed to hang around him t 
very last ; and that sunshine, iu the shape of that h 
which gold cannot, and genius can alone purchase^ i 
only "gilds the turf that wraps his grave." 

From circumstances almost as obscure and humbloj 
those of Bloomfield, the son of a Roxburghshire pea 
John Leyden, fonght his way to distinction as a p 
and scholar. His temperament was widely different fi 
that of the author of "The Fanner's Boy;" 
obstacles were made to give way to his i 
temperament and indefatigable industry. From e 
ing old Scottish poems, he struck into the paths ■ 
original composition, and poured forth several T 
liallads, which won the hearts of Lewis and Scott, 
finest of these are, " The Elfin King," " The C 
Keeldar," and " Lord Soulis." Still finer as ] 
perhaps, are his " Mermaid of Corryvreckan," hi; 
on Visiting Floddcn," his " Portngnese Hymn 
Virgin," and his " Sonnet to the Sabbath Momiij 
whieh is said by some to have suggested Orahame'i 
work. "The Scenes of Infancy" — his most laboured ij 
ambitious poetical cfibrt — possesses many fine | 
and is characteristic and quite worthy of his g 
Many of its descriptions and illustrations linger o 
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memory of the reader, and mnst be original in their 
tone, as they remind ns of nothing else. Among its 
happiest things are the '' Invocation to the Ancient 
Harp of Teyiotdale," the ^ Reflections on the Eve of his 
Sister's Burial," the ^ Episode of Mary Scott, the Flower 
of Yarrow," the '' Description of the Eildon Hills at 
Sunset ;" and, above all, the '< Apostrophe to Aurelia," at 
the conclusion of the first part : — 

^ Ah, dear Aurelia ! when this arm shall guide 
Thy twilight steps no more by Teviot's side — 
When I to pine in Eastern realms have gone, 
And years have passed, and thou remain'st alone — 
Wilt thon, still partial to thy youthfiil flame, 
Regard the turf where first I carved thy name, 
And think thy wanderer, far beyond the sea, 
False to his heart, was ever true to thee 1 

■ • • • • 

Ah ! spare that tearful look — ^"tis death to see — 
Nor break the tortured heart that bleeds for thee 
These eyes that still with dimming tears o'erflow, 
Win haunt me when thou canst not see my woe ; 
For, sad as he that dies in early spring. 
When flowers begin to blow, and birds to sing, 
When Nature's joy a moment warms the heart. 
And makes it doubly hard from life to part, 
I hear the whispers of the dancing gale. 
And fearful listen for the flapping sail, 
Seek in these natal shades a soft relief. 
And steal a pleasure from maturing grief. 

Yes ! in these shades this fond adoring mind 
Had hoped in thee a dearer self to find. 
While those dear eyes in pearly light that shine, 
Fond thought ! had borrowed manlier beams from mine. 
Ah t fruitless hope of bliss that ne'er may be ! 
Shall but this lonely heart survive to mel 
No ! in the temple of my purer mind 
Thine imaged form shall ever live enshrined, 
And hear the vows to first aflection due 
Still breathed — ^for love that ceases ne'er was true/' 
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When in India, Leyden translated many pieces from 
the Persic and Hindostanee, which may be ranked in 
merit with those of Sir William Jones. Perhaps the best 
are the " Lament for Rama," and " The Dirge of Tippoo 
Sultaun," both of which are pervaded by a maj^c 
solemnity. His reputation as a poet, however, is mainly 
based on his ballads and his ^* Scenes of Infancy ;" these 
being the most characteristic of his tastes, feelings, and 
powers. They are original and racy, and smack of 
the native Border soil. The genius of Leyden was 
intensely national ; and throughout life he exhibited the 
energy of the sturdy Borderer. He died at Java in 1811, 
from pestilential fever, amid the delirium of which he 
was heard to sing snatches of gathering songs and 
foraying ballads. He was only in his thirty-sixth year 
when, as Sir Walter Scott in his " Lord of the Isles" 
pathetically laments — 

" His bright and brief career was o'er, 

And mute his tuneful strains ; 
Quenched was his lamp of varied lore, 
That loved the light of song to pour — 
A distant and a dismal shore 

Has Leyden's cold remains !" 

To this first section of our subject are also referable 
the poetical compositions of Charlotte Smith aud Amelia 
Opie. The sonnets of the former — who was an associate 
of Hay ley and Cowper — were extensively popular in 
their day, and are characterised by musical versification, 
and by delicacy of sentiment, carried not seldom, 
however, to affectation. They were apt illustrations of 
the satirist's " Fourteen Lines of Sensibility ;" and 
then — 

'* The closing couplet of each sonnet 
Shone like the cherry on a Highland bonnet" 
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" Wc allow," saya Sir Walter Scott, in his biograptij- 
"- liiis liidjr, " high praise to the sad and sweet efiiisions 
f Mre Siailh's muse; but we cannot admit that, by 
'!ii.si.i alone, she could bare riMn to tbe height of 
'imnance which we are disposed to claim for her as the 
■uiihoress of her prose narratives." The same may be said 
•it Amelia Opie ; although her lyrius of the •' Orphan 
lioj" and "Forget Me Not" extflrted the pmiae of 
i.nrd Jeffrey, and have, from their natural pathos, sufB- 
cient vitality in them to keep them popular ^yourites. 
Mra Hunter struck a higher chord in her " Cherokee 
Indian's Death-Song;" while Mrs Grant, in her " High- 
landers and other Poems," respectably assisted in snstain- 
n^ the honours of the Scottish muse. None of these 
iiKotnpliahed ladies, however, evinced the powers of 
iin^nation which shone out in the " Psyche" of Mrs 
I if;lio — an adventurous and elaborate effort, full of power 
ii]ii beaaty, which wanted only a littio more artistic 
'ill and concentration to have entitled it to a place 
amiing first-class productions. 

Several other poets of merit — now little known, 

■'8 by casual extract — did their best to illustrate the 

■tine pirjud for, as Dr Johnson has characteristically 

'''Served " Parnassus has its Sowers of transient fra- 

nnce, aa well as its trees of stately growth, and its 

n.l« of eternal verdure." Crowe's "Lewiadoii Hill," 

' iljlti-a "Country Parson," Gisborne's "Walks in a 

I Cottle's " Malvern Hills," were, as local 

tdmitted to the same library-sholf with tbe 

< > nbam and Dyer ; while tbe " Influence of 

liinent," by Polwhele, not only evinced 

krtblp powers of thought and language, but gave 

iiatiuiis of a higher extelleneo, which, however, the 

t lie eflorts of tbe reverend author were not destined 

Tuilll William Botbeby particularly distinguished 

"self as a translator from the German, and William 

i vsoe from the Italian ; but, in their own compositions, 



the former wanted originality, and the )att«r — who « 
of the Hayley school — thews and sinews. " 
strength lay in another path — that of historical cc 
sition — wherein he achieved the eminence he dea 
Sothehy was never great, except when treading in 
beaten path. His " San!," an epic poem, sci 
" Constance de Castillo," a romance in the mam 
Scott, OS well as his " Italy," a descriptive poem, cc 
each fine and spirited passages ; but even these J 
almost always, reflections of what has attracted his a 
particular admiration in others. As a ttanslator, it w 
be difficult lo name his snperior. He had the good st 
discover that bis great forte lay in the trnnsfuaion of i^ 
from one language into another ; and he not on]y e 
siastically, but industriously, employed himself in 
enriching English literature. Wieland himself acki 
ledged the spirit and accuracy which pervaded I 
version of "Oberon;" his "Georgius" called f 
admiration of Jeffrey ; and his " Iliad " and " 
alike in elegance and correctness, were placed by i 
fessor Wilson at the head of all our translation!' 
Homer. With three such testimonials for hia epita 
it cannot be said that Botheby, as a literary laboui 

Without any dispar^cment to Darwin or I 
Lewis or Loyden, to Grahame or Kirke '' 
Canning, or Frere, or Gifford, or Bloomfield, ( 
the poets just adverted to, a far greater now comes b 
ug in the author of '■ The Village," " The Parish Regist 
and the " Lyrical Tales." George Crabbe emerged £ 
an olracnrity scarcely less hopeless than that of 1 
author of " The Farmer's Boy" — certainly more s( 
that of Robert Burns. The details of bis infency a 
boyhood are such as to weigh on the heart like a 
nightmare — an utter hopelessness seemed to en 
him ; but the Cyclops was not oven thus to be a 
up in his cave. Through a more than Cretan labyrii 
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^ doubt and dismay and darkness, he battled his way 
oyer all obstacles forwards to the open day ; and his works 
Ue now, and for ever, a prominent and a distinctive 
portion of our literature. Crabbe is alike the Teniers 
ftnd the Wilkie of our poets. He was not unfelicitously 
designated by Sir Walter Scott, " the British Juvenal ;" 
and Lord Byron characterises him as " l^ature's sternest 
painter, but her best." 

It is not my purpose to interfere at all with the 
stmnge and striking biography of George Crabbe, or to 
roeord the early struggles under which most would have 
sank despairing ; but which at length terminated in his 
introduction to Edmund Burke and Samuel Johnson, and 
in the publication, first of " The Library," and then of 
**The Village" — poems which, for their raciness and 
originality of manner, as well as truthful description, 
attiacted immediate notice. In them he did not show 
that confidence of composition which he afterwards did, 
vhen an author exulting in the exuberance of mature 
strength, and when possessed of a popularity which 
licensed an occasional vagary ; but they contain passages 
which Crabbe himself never afterwards excelled — his 
deBcription of a " Parish Workhouse " being as likely to 
endure as any equal number of couplets in British 
literature. 

Crabbe now settled down into a parish clergyman, the 
duties of which, from that time till his death — half a 
eentury afterwards — he most faithfully and assiduously 
performed. For a great number of years his voice was 
imheard; but, happily for literature, the fire of his 
bspiration had been only stifled up, not extinguished, 
and was yet to break forth more brilliantly. " The 
Village" was published in 1783 ; and it was not until 
1807, after a lapse of twenty-four years, that he again 
appeared as a poet in his " Parish Register" — cer- 
tainly one of the most characteristic of his writings, 
whether we regard subject or mode of handling. '^ The 



Borough" and "Tlie Tales" — each marked by the 9 
daring originality in matter and manner, and by 
same very peculiar beauties and defects — 
vithin the succeeding fiye yeara, thoroughly wim 
for their author a place among the master spirits of 
age. The last great work of Crabhe was th ~ " 
the nail," which appeared in 1S19, and exhibited 
symptoms of falling off; although in these his e 
tiona of character are, for the most part, taken fi 
higher grades of society than those in the depictni' 
which he had won his early lanrels. A subseqi 
(!ollection — but scarcely equal to these in merit, from 
having received the master's finishing touches 
Orabbe, with all his seeming fluency and ( 
great elaborator,)--appeared posthumously, under 
able editorship of his son George. 

If originahty, if the striking out a new path, con 
tutea one of the highest claims to poetical excellence, 1 
are entitled to stand in the same rank with C 
Indeed, it would be difficult to point to any protot] 
either as r^arda his style or his subjects. The Dea 
approach I have met with to his sententiousnee^ ii 
the old, quaint, pointed satires of Dr Bonne ; and aa 
thing of his graphic truth and elaborate minuten«s 
description may be found in the verso of Chaueer, m 
especially "The Canterbury Pilgrims." Bat Oral 
added' much — very much— which is unequiroeally 1 
own, and which acknowledges no borrowed 
His sea-side sketches are taken from observatioD ; th| 
savour of the briny breeze and the sea-weed — of I 
decaying fish on the beach — of the tarry boat and 
bilge-water,— and are not mere imaginary limningg h 
the " Piscatory Eclogues" of Sannazarius, orofFbin 
Fletcher, where " Tom Bowling" figures as Thelgon, i 
" Black-eyed Susan " as Chromis. He " paints the i 
as tnith would paint it, and as bards would not" 
piotnrei of humble life have none of the " Peter Paaton 
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about them, and are invaluable as truthful contrasts to 
the Hobbinols and Diggin Davies of Spenser — ^to the 
Marinas and Dorydons of William Browne — the Molly 
Moggs and Evanders of Gay^the Damons and Daphnes 
of Pope — and the Corydons and Phyllises of Shenstone. 
These were all alike creatures of a cloudland Arcadia, 
moulded into any form or figure of the poet's imagina- 
tion, and who might have pipes in their mouths, either 
for tobacco or music. Allan Ramsay is the only prede- 
cessor of Crabbe who approaches him in truth ; but the 
difference between their portraitures is as wide as that 
between the limnings of Titian and those of Rembrandt. 
Ramsay's is the Doric, and, as far as his sketches go, the 
real sunshiny Doric. Crabbe's landscapes take in a 
wider and much more varied range — ^the sandy sea-coast, 
and its stunted belts of woodland — the wide expanse of 
black, bleak moor, with its enlivening patches of cultiva- 
tion — ^the umbrageous forest^ with its tumbling and 
tossing stream, — and the green ascent of hills overlooking 
&U these. He gives us the shade as well as the sunshine — 
the gloom as well as the glitter ; nay, he seems to prefer 
Nature in her wintry to her summer aspects, and to 
punt men and manners in hues whose truth we are 
often called upon to deplore, while forced to acknow- 
ledge. 

The characters of Crabbe are those of real and every- 
day life, not monsters of iniquity gorgeously decked 
out in silks and satins, like the heroes of Lord Byron ; 
nor angelic visions of humanity, like many of the per- 
sonages of Moore. They perform their parts, just as 
their prototypes do in the great world ; but we fondly 
hope that a larger portion of their vices than of their 
virtues has been disclosed to us. He ransacks every 
huBur-house of the heart, and anatomises the very heart 
itself, with an unsparing scalpel. His forenoon's walk 
tt amid the hovels of poverty, the abodes of guilt, 
of misery, and of wretchedness, where the thatch is 
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rotting on the roof, and where the window, ni^ 
patched with paper, " admits the tempest, yet excliit 
the day." Nothing ia so insignificant as to escapi 
notice, horn the ashes-heap and the miry kennel i 
the threshold, to tike imdisturhod and downy dust i; 
window-comer ; from the fishing-rod or ibwling-plj 
hung in the secret nook, to the fir deal-tahle, daubl 
with the glistening and glutinous strealu of I 
night^s ale. So with the inmates — nothing in the ovtjl 
■ward man or woman escapes observation and chi 
ling, from the well-worn cap and kerchief to the pta 
jacket, the old glazed hat, and the tattered ehoea. 
enumerates the very plants in their little garden^ a 
the succession of their yearly crops. Everything tT 
relates to themselves, and to their fathers before then 
what were their callings, and what their c 
number of their sons and d3oghter«,dDtifnt or rebellioaR- 
their respective ages — their qualifications and deficiSB 
cies — the colour of their eyes, and the cut of their hmr. i 

In Burns, poverty, from the fescination and hearth 
of his pictures, is made to look almost like a pie« 
good fortune. It is associated with Idndly nmplied 
■with proud patriotism, with devoted affection, 
uncompromising independence. Pastoral and patri 
integrity and uprightuess are weighed i 
with the precarious entrancements of luxury and r 
inent ; and life, in its lowliness, is iuTeated ^ 
peculiar charm, which might he ill exchanged tar m 
polish of rank, or the varnished hollowness of a 
manners. Such delineations we have in the " Hallow^ 
in his " Epistles to his Brother Poets," and i 
the immortal "Songs;" and who ever rose 
Cottar's Saturday Fight" without a heightened glo* 
religious feeling, and without a proud conviction I 
the true glory of man is based, not on hia mere trant^ 
external circumstances, bat on bis moral 
Orabbe's etchings are equally deep, but very d 
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and, nnfortnnately, I fear, not therefore a jot less faith- 
ful. In his poetry he reads us a stem and instructive 
lesson, by exhibiting to us the sinfulness of sin in the 
eertain misery of its issues, while he endeavours to 
lower the pride of the human heart, by showing how 
often its motives originate in selfishness. The gloom 
of his pictures is, however, occasionally lighted up by 
redeeming traits, tending to show that, fallen though 
onr nature may be, something of " the divinity yet stirs 
within us." His episodes of "Phoebe Dawson" in the 
« Borough," of " Ruth," and of " Charles the Painter " in 
« Tales of the Hall," and his tale of " Resentment," 
where the hard-hearted wife allows the old man and his 
ass to shiver in the winter's snow, overflow with touch- 
ing tenderness ; while the stories of " Peter Grimes " in 
" The Parish Register," and of " Smugglers and Poachers " 
in " Tales of the Hall " on the other hand attest the 
harrowing power of his pencil, and weigh on the heart 
like a very nightmare. 

As a short characteristic specimen of Crabbe's general 
manner, the following sketch may be fairly taken. It 
is of a gipsy's encampment : 

*' Again, the country was enclosed, a wide 
And sandy road has banks on either side ; 
'Where, lo ! a hollow on the left appeared, 
And there a gipsy tribe their tent had reared. 
'Twas open spread to catch the morning sun. 
And they had now their early meal begun. 
When two brown boys just left their grassy seat 
The early traveller with their prayers to greet. 
"Within, the father, who from fences nigh 
Had brought the fuel for the fire*s supply, 
Watched now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by. 
On ragged rug, just borrowed from the bed. 
And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed. 
In dirty patchwork negligently dressed, 
Reclined the wife, an infant at her breast. 
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In her wild face some touch of grace remained 
Of vigour palsied, and of beauty stained. 
Her blood-shot eyes on her unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turned, and seemed her wants to state. 
Cursing his tardy aid : her mother there 
With gipsy state engrossed the only chair. 
Solemn and dull her look ; with such she stands, 
And reads the milk-maid's fortune in her hands, 
Tracing the Hnes of life ; assumed through years, 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears. 
With hard and savage eye she views the food. 
And grudging pinches their intruding brood. 
Last in the group the worn-out grandsire sits 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits ; 
Useless, despised, his worthless labours done, 
And half-protected by the vicious son, 
Who half supports him ; he, with heavy glance. 
Views the young ruffians who around him dance ; 
And, by the sadness in his face, appears 
To trace the progress of their future years ; 
Through what strange course of misery, vice, deceit, 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ; 
What shame and grief, what punishment and pain. 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain — 
Ere they, like him, approach their latter end. 
Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend." 

On a key totally different is pitched the lyrical tale of 
"Sir Eustace Grey." Having shown Crabbe's minute 
graphic faithfulness, let us turn to his imaginative 
energy. He is describing the visions of frenzy, and we 
have him in the hour and the power of his poetic 
inspiration — 

*' Those fiends, upon a shaking fen, 

Fixed me in dark tempestuous night ,* 

There never trod the feet of men, 

There flocked the fowl in wintry flight ; 

There danced the moor's deceitful light, 
Above the pool where sedges grow ; 
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And when the morning sun shone bright, 
It shone upon a field of snow. 

* They hung me on a bough so small — 

The rook could build her nest no higher ; 
They fixed me on the trembling ball 

That crowns the steeple's quivering spire ; 
They set me where the seas retire. 

But drown with their returning tide, 
And made me flee the mountain's fire, 

When rolling from its burning side. 

" I've hung upon the ridgy steep 

Of cliffs, and held the rambling brier ; 
Fve plunged below the billowy deep, 

Where air was sent me to respire ; 
Fve been where hungry wolves retire ; 

And (to complete my woes) I've ran 
Where bedlam's crazy crew conspire 

Against the life of reasoning man. 

" I've frirled in storms the flapping sail, 

By hanging from the top-mast head ; 
I've served the vilest slaves in gaol, 

And picked the dunghill's spoil for bread ; 
I've made the badger's hole my bed, 

I've wandered with a gipsy crew, 
I've dreaded all the guilty dread. 

And done what they would fear to do. 

** On sand where ebbs and flows the flood, 

Midway they placed and bade me die ; 
Propt on my staff, I stoutly stood 

When the swift waves came rolling by ; 
And high they rose, and still more high, 

Till my lips drank the bitter brine ; 
I sobbed convulsed, then cast mine eye. 

And saw the tide's reflowing sign." 

§i3 Crabbe exhibited the magnificeDce of his imagina- 
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tion in "Sir Eustace Grey," so did he the depth of 1 
pathos in the " Hall at Justice," which hurries ns I 
through scenes of surprbe, horror, and infamy, to meiti 
into tears of compassion for contrite guilt. 

The tales of Cmbbe, considered merely as stories, I 
often meagre, desultory, and defective in co 
nay, occasionally trite and commonplace: his forte i 
not lie in novel combination of ciranmstances ; 
had neither fertility of invention nor ingenaity of p 
They derive their interest, like the novels of Rieha 
and of Bamnel Warren, from the aggr^te impre 
cf a series of seemingly trifling circumstances foithfid 
and elaborately chronicled. He laid not his pavem 
doim in masses — he was a worker in mos&ic 

Crabbe can scarcely be said to have looked o 
■with the eye of a poet — he had little sympathy with. I 
mere picturesque ; and to him the romantic a 
itself with the ridiculous. Sir Philip Sidney must \ 
been an enigma to him, and Don Quixote chronii^ 
among stark lunatics. None of his compositions, a 
the grand lyrical ballad of " Sir Euatace Grey," i ' 
much of imagination — his fancy was rigidly kept u 
the dominion of reason ; but confining himself to ■ 
palpable impressions of reality, he thence showed I 
" truth is, indeed, often stranger than fiction." Jf 
is overlooked, although his microscopic eye takes ii 
the mighty and the mean ; and he seems occasional]^ 
regard either with the same intellectual compose 
That he preferred delineating the dark side of f ' 
seemed to arise from an idiosyncracy of his genius, 
poetical taste of Crabbe was founded on " The Ben 
Village," on Pope, and Churchill ; but the vigour t 
originality of his own intellect carried the boundaries 
that school of writing into entirely new and untroda 
regions. His heroic couplet has much more rcaemi 
to that of Cowper than of any other poet — alter 
sweet and harsh, classic and quaint, melodious i 



Between their minds there 
sevet&l strong points of approximstion ; but Cowpt 
was more hopeful — his aniee delighted accasioiially to 
catch the sunshine on ita aspiring wings ; and while 
Crabbe could only aee sin and Borrow, selfishness and 
suffering, to the end of man's earthly chapter, Cowper 
lightened up his twilight dreams with visions of the 
MilJenniuDi. That Wordsworth adopted views of human 
nattire quite antagonistic to those of Crabbe, will he 
«bown, when I shall have occasion again to refer to him, 
in contrast with that other great master. 

I must satisfy myself with having adverted to, rathar 
ihau discussed, the varied and manifold merits of 
I'rabbe — a mail of peculiar talent, and of aiugular origi- 
nality, but whose muse, except in two or three brief 
^i^hts, never, as I have intimated, attempted the higher 
i"-^ioDB of poetry. Shortly after, his time, three other 
' I w poets showed themselves in succession ; and whom 
^1 thns raemtion together, simply because they each 
1 originally to have formed themselves on what 
1 to have struck them as most deserving of 
ration in the cnrrent literature of their boyhood — 
■ specially the poetry of Goldsmith — for to him we 
■ those fresher impressions of nature, which distinguish 
» Traveller" and "The Deserted Village," from "The 
Uty of Human Wishes" of Johnson, "The Campaign" 
jLddtson, and "The Windsor Forest" of Pope. The 
■lireo writers whom I bavo thus somewhat forcibly 
iiught together, were Samuel Rogers, Lisle Bowles, 
md James Montgomery. Bowles is now with the past, 
' " d within the lost twelvemonth, at the patri- 
I of ninety ; Rogers and Mon^omery, in 
d and honoured years, happily ^et remain to us. 
" ~ rs more immediately followed Crabbe— 
It production, " The Ode to Superstition," having 
1 in 1786. It not only smacks of his peculiar 
tt U choraetensed by tiiat elaboration for which 



all hia subsequent writings are uoted ; but his repiitatioa 
was not established until he gave to the world " The 
Pleasarea of Memory," a poem exquisite in eonception 
and execution, combining a £ne feeling of nature aui . 
a high tone of moratitf, with elegant scholarahip, and 4 
nioetj of taste approaching to fostidiouEnesa. Nor 1 
it wonderful that it immediately rose into that popf 
fevour whiuh, after a lapse of sixty years, it 1 
deservedly retains ; for it is pervaded by beauty and g 
of sentiment, and in versification approarchea 
perfection of art. Although its highest passages i 
not so high as the finest in " The Pleasures of Ho]^ 
it is freer from traces of juvenility, and, with lea 
ardent enthusiasm, may be said to be better t 
throughout. Yet it also has its more prominent pi 
and these, as it striltes me, are the twilight lands 
with which it opens ; the introduction to the talaa 
Derwent Lake ; the allusion to the Savoyard Boy leavl 
the Alps; the apostrophe to the Bee, as illustratm 1 
the powers of memory ; the affecting reference ta^ 
deceased brother ; and the lines on Greenwich HospitI 
The concluding paragraph is also apposite and beautlful^a 
" Hail ! Mcmor;, liail I in thy eiJiaustlesa mme, 
From age to age, unnumbered treasures Gliioe ; 
Thought and lier shadowy brood thy call obey. 
And Place and Time are subject to thy bw&j ; 
Thy ploaaures most wo feel when moat alone. 
The only plensures we can call our Dwo. 
Lifter than air Hope's Knmnier visions die. 
If but a fleeting cloud obscure the aky ; 
K bnt tt beam of sober reaaon play, 
Lo I Fancy's fairy frost-work melts away ! 
But can tbs wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 
Snatch tbericbrelicaofa well-spent honrl 
Theae, when the trembling spirit winga her flight, 
Four round her path a, Etream of living light ; 
And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 
When Virtue triumph^ and her boob are blest '. " 
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The « Epistle to a Friend," which foUowed in 1797, was 
another working out of the same classic vein of thought, 
imagery, and sentiment — a little inferior, perhaps, in 
freshness, and a good deal so in general interest. Some 
of its descriptive sketches are elaborately fine, and not 
only graceful, but exquisite touches of nature sparkle 
throughout. A general straining after effect, however, 
is but too apparent ; and, in spite of his own anathema 
against false taste, Rogers here occasionally reminds ua f L 
of the scholar of Apelles, who, unable to paint his Helen \ 
heantifol, was determined to make her fine. 

The "Fragments of a Voyage of Colimibus" did not 

appear for a good many years after, and are of a higher 

cast than any of his former writings. A deep-toned 

solfflnnity pervades the wholQ, and occasionally we have 

thoughts that verge on the sublime. But it can only 

he likened to snatches of a fine melody heard by summer 

sunset on the sea-beach, or transient glimpses of a 

magnificent landscape caught through clouds of white 

rolling mist 

The allusion to Columbus entering the vast Atlantic is 
iiill of solemn grandeur : — 

** Twaa night. The moon, o'er the wide wave, discloBed 
Her awfiil face ; and Nature's self reposed ; 
When slowly rising in the azure sky, 
Three white sails shone— but to no mortal eye, 
Entering a boundless sea. In slumber cast, 
The very ship-boy on the dizzy mast 
Half breathed his orisons ! Alone imchanged, 
Calmly beneath, the great Commander ranged 
Thoughtful, not sad." 

The work, however, fine as it is in detached portions, 
!• too fragmentary, and rather stimulates curiosity than 
gistifies expectation. 

"Jacqueline" is pitched on quite another and oppo- 
■Ite key. It is far less ambitious, and seems an attempt 
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to cateb those natural evanescent domestic graoes wm 
lie befond the reach of art. If ao, it cannot be » ' 
be quite snccessful ; for, with some touches of siifl 
beanty, it is, to ea,f the best of it, a foint and fed 
performance— and, certes, at antipodes to the " Lara "l 
'Bjran, along with which it was originally publtalr 
The faatidiousnesa of Kogers rauat have ever r 
his sncceSB as a narratiTe writer more than doubt 
" What would oSend the eye in n good pictnre, \ 
painter caeta discreetly into shade ;" but Rogers \ 
not only have done this, but have blotted out e 
save beauties alone, of which, eselnaively, no landso 
however fine, can be formed. 

Like Dryden, and very unlike the majority of p 
Bogers gradually went on, surpassing himself a 
older; for hia "Ilmnan Life"and his "Italy" oral 
beat works. In the former we have, along w'" 
of the same mellow colouring and delicacy of conce 
which distingnished " The Pleasures of Memory," I 
outpouringB also of a richer and deeper vein of feeliaf 
a contemplation more grounded on experiences, 
more than its precursor, "The Pleasures of Memory,! 
has all the high finish of a cabinet pictnre. "Italy,"l 
onr mind, however, is the freshest and finest of all f 
compositions of ita author — the one most uneqaivoc 
his own ; and the one whose passages most ^eqneii 
recur to mind, from their peculiar graces of style 
language. Its blank verse is not that of Milton,] 
Thomson, or Akenside, or Cowper, or Wordsworth. | 
is pitched on a less lofty key than any of tl 
oooaaionally almost descends to a converaational tone, ■ 
without ever being commonplace in thought, or laxf 
diction. It is full of the easy elegance of the authf 
mind, and forms an admirable vehicle for those delig 
ful glimpsOB of Ausonian life and natural scenery, w^ 
he has tinted with that sxqniaitc grace inseparable f 
bis pencil. Several of its descriptions, as those of FeeatI 
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f the Great St Bernard, and of Venice, are inimitable ; 
nd its episode of Ginevra touches on a hidden spring, 
^hich finds a response in every heart. 

I know not which is more exquisite, her picture or 
ler story. The first is a Sir Peter Lely in words : — 

** She sits, inclining forward as to speskk. 
Her lips half open, and her finger up, 
As though she said, ' Beware !' Her vest of gold, 
Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot — 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 
And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 
A coronet of pearls. But then her face. 
So lovely, yet so arch, so full of mirth. 
The overflowings of an innocent heart ; — 
It haunts me still, though many a year hath fled, 
Like some wild melody." 

for the latter ; — 

"She was an only child — her name Ginevra, — 
The joy, the pride of an indulgent father ; 
And in her fifteenth year became a bride, 
Kanying an only son, Francesco Doria, 
Her playmate ftom her birth, and her first love. 

Just as she looks there in her bridal dress, 
She was all gentleness, all gaiety. 
Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come, the day, the hour ; 
Now frowning, smiling, for the hundredth time, 
The nurse, that ancient lady, preached decorum ; 
And, in the lustre of her youth, she gave 
Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. 
Great was the joy ; but at the nuptial feast. 
When all sate down, the bride herself was wanting. 
Kor was she to be found ! Her father cried, 
* Tis but to make a trial of our love I' 
And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook. 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread. 
Twas but that instant she had left Francesco, 
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Laughing, and looking back, and flying still, 
Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 
But now, alas ! she was not to be found ; 
Nor from that hour could anything be guessed, 
But that she was not ! 

Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and, embarking, 
Flung it away in battle with the Turks. 
Orsini lived ; and long might you have seen ' 
An old man wandering as in quest of something — 
Something he could not find — he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless, then went to strangers. 
Full fifty years were past, and all forgotten. 
When on an idle day, a day of search, 
'Mid the old lumber in the gallery. 
That mouldering chest was noticed ; and 'twas said, 
By one as young, as thoughtless as Ginevra, 

* Why not remove it from its lurking-place V 
'Twas done as soon as said ; but on the way 
It burst, it fell ; and lo ! a skeleton. 

With here and there a pearl, an emerald- stone, 
A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 
All else had perished — save a wedding-ring 
And a small seal, her mother's legacy, 
Engraven with a name, the name of both, 

* Ginevra.' 

There then had she found a grave ! 
Within that chest had she concealed herself. 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 
When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there. 
Fastened her down for ever !" 

Whatever portion of the writings of Samuel Rogen 
may die, this tale cannot. His minor poems are all 
elaborately graceful and elegant ; but, save in one or 
two instances, possess little originality, and never onod 
rise into lyrical grandeur. The best are *' The Alps at 
Daybreak," « To the Torso," the " Lines written in the 
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Highlands of Scotland/' and the " Verses in Westminster 
Abbey." 

The reader of Rogers ever finds that he is on secure 
ground, — that his author is in earnest, and that his 
afflatus is the true inspiration. The feast spread for him 
has all the marks of cost and care : — it is the result of 
choice study, of nice observation, of, fine feeling, of 
exquisite foncy, of consummate art ; and the exuberances 
of the mere bard are everywhere toned down by the 
graceful tact of the scholar. Among great or original 
minds Bogers scarcely claims a place — nay, his genius 
may not seldom be said to glow with something of a 
reflected light ; but, in this age of slovenly prolixity, 
where elaboration is held at a discount, and volume after 
volume, sparkling with something good, is poured forth 
in its crudity, only to be sighed over and forgotten, I 
look upon his example of elegance and correctness as 
quite invaluable. 

Bowles was an inferior artist to Rogers, although 
taste and elegance are also the the chief features of his 
poetry. His early reputation was founded on his senti- 
mental and reflective verses ; and these may still be ranked 
among his happier efforts. Probably, from old associa- 
tions, I have a sort of lurking fondness for his " Grave of 
Howard,"his "Abba Thule," and "The Elegy at Matlock," 
which their intrinsic merits may not quite entitle them 
to ; but more certain I am that " St Michael's Mount " 
and " Coombe Ellen " are two descriptive poems of high 
merit, whether regarded as the genial outpourings of 
youthful enthusiasm, or as elegant and tasteful specimens 
of versification. The "Sonnets," through many years, 
however, were the sheet-anchors of Bowles's fame ; and 
fine though several of them must be admitted to be, it 
is yet difficult to account for the impression which 
assuredly — ^because we have it from spontaneous personal 
confession — ^they made on minds much more lofty and 
vigorous in imagination than his own. Coleridge had 
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them by heart ; aiid not only mtide forty autogr 
copies of them for his particulur friends, hot dedi 
himself " eDthnsiastically delighted and inapired 
them :" while in the recently published "Life of Bobi 
Southey," by his son Cutbbert, we find him also Gayi|!(| 
in a letter to their author, that "there are three c( 
raries, the influence of whose poetry on my o' 
distinctly trace — Sayem, yonrEolf, and Savage Landor. S 
owe you something, therefore, on the score of gratitn' 
Bowles require* ne higher credentials for the legitin 
of his mission ; for do uniuapired puet i 
others. That the flames from a ^mall, rude Indian 4 
warn may carry couflagration to a whole distriei 
bowcring prairie, is quite another matter ; the kind 
spark alone is wanted — and in poetry genius is that I 
desiderated spark. Southey and Coleridge acknowla 
having borrowed fire from Bowles to ignite their tiM 
— erffo, Bowies must have been a poet. 

The latter and more ambitious efforts of Lisle Bowll 
for he wrote at least four long poems — could not bQ| 
to have been thoroughly, that is, eminently Bate 

all, passages of tender sentiment and fine desorin 
abound ; but, on the whole, they were more 
ings np, than the pourings out, of genius, 
possessed more elegance than vigour : was rather r 
3 than imaginative. He is deficient in varietyi' 
ventured not, like Crabbe, to paint things 6 
saw them ; hence there is a sameness about his I 
Bs that savours of mannerism. His familiar walkfl 
amid the gentler aflections of our nature ; but his f 
demeas seldom rises into passion; or it is meieljl 
anger of the dove, 

" Pecking tbe hand that hoiers o'er tta mat 
The Attic taste of his scholarship seemed b 
that enthusiasm, essential for tbe creation of high ^ 
poetry; and in this he resembles Thomas Warto 
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whom, in his descriptive sketches, as well as in his 
ehivalresque tendencies, he bore a greater resemblance 
than to any other author. 

The first of Bowles's larger poems, "The Spirit of 
Discovery by Sea" — which comprehends all navigators 
from Noah downwards — ^was a daring subject, but treated 
with distinguished ability ; and, taken as whole, is per- 
haps the best. " The Missionary," founded on a romantic 
incident in South American history, is principally 
valuable from its many admirable pictures of that varied 
and gorgeous region. " The Grave of the Last Saxon," a 
historico-romantic poem, relating to the times of William 
the Conqueror and the sons of Harold, is more ambitious 
in design, is pervaded throughout by a fine antique tone 
— ^for Bowles was somewhat of an antiquarian of the 
Sylvanus Urban school — and is full of chivalrous " renown 
and knightly worth." His last laborious effort was 
"Banwell Hill, or Days Departed" — principally to be 
regarded as a loco-descriptive poem, redolent of fine 
English scenery, which a Gktinsborough might have 
painted ; and of rural manners, which in gentle beauty 
eontrast brightly with the sterner and more rugged por- 
traitures of Crabbe. The striking Cornish legend of " The 
Spectre and the Prayer-Book," originally published under 
the fictitious name of Dr Macleod, was afterwards incor- 
porated with the work of which it now forms the conclusion. 

Sixty years ago — JSheuJugaces, Posthume, lahuntur anni ! 
-—many of the shorter productions of Bowles were great 
fevoorites with the young and the sentimental, ere 
supplanted by the more spirit-stirring lays of Scott and 
Byron. His " Villager's Verse-Book " had for its admir- 
able object the connecting the most obvious images of 
country life with the earliest impressions of humanity 
and piety. Several of these little effusions are very 
beautiful, and are quite equal in poetical merjt to the 
^ Hymns for Childhood " by Mrs Hemans ; although it 
must be confessed that neither Bowles nor Mrs Hemans 



quite underatood the tnodc of writing merely for children. 
Both are contimiBlIf shooting beyond the mark, and seem 
loath to Baj;rifice a good ide», simply because it is incom- 
patible with the purpose in hand ; and they are 
quently, in that department, much inferior in s 
alike to Mrs Barbnuld in her "Hymns in Prose," and 
Anne and Jane Taylor, in their appropriately tith 
" HymoB for Infant Minds." 

Bowles was deficient in the passion and imagination 
which command great things ; but he was, notwithstand- 
ing, a true poet. He had a fine eye for the beautiful and 
the true ; and, although his enthusiasm was tempered, we 
never miss a cordial sympathy with whatever is pure, 
noble, and generous — for bis heart was in the right place. 
Writers of ephemeral reputation fall with the circum- 
stances to which they owed their rise ; but no man wl 
has been giving some measure of delight to thousani 
through two or three generations — and Bowles has di 
BO — can be altogether a deception. Casual topics 
insure present success ; but poetical fame is not, a 
be foQttded on these, however a few apparent eseept 
may seem to favour such a supposition — as those 
Butler, of Churchill.and of Anstey — for all thesewei 
poets. Grand principles alone insure permanency. 
human heart and its sympathies being the same 
age to age, it requires only the "touch of nature to mal 
all flesh kin ;" but passing purposes ore accomplished ' 
passing means. Ere a century haf elapsed, the giganf 
reputation of Swift is dwarfed by that distance 
extinguishes court ladies, ribanded senators, poll 
clubs, and personal squabbles about coin and > 
and Dr Woleot — the Peter Pindar whose dread satires 
said to have caused hia being pensioned off in 
of George the Third — is now as utterly for^tl 
(although scarcely deservedly so, for he wrote a few good 
things in quite another and higher vein) as if he had 
flourished in the reign of Uardicanute. 
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The following lines from " The Grave of Howard " 
snffieiently indicate Bowles's general manner : — 

"When o*er the sounding Euxine's stormy tides 
In hostile pomp the Turk's proud navy rides, 
Bent, on the frontiers of the Imperial Czar, 
To pour the tempest of vindictive war ; 
If onward to those shores they haply steer 
Where, Howard, thy cold dust reposes near, 
Whilst o'er the wave the silken pennants stream. 
And seen far off the golden crescents gleam, 
Amid the pomp of war, the swelling breast 
Shall feel a still unwonted awe impress'd, 
And the relenting Pagan turn aside 
To think — on yonder shore the Christian died ! 

But thou, Briton ! doomed, perhaps, to roam 
An exile many a year, and far from home, 
If ever fortune thy lone footsteps leads 
To the wild Dnieper's banks and whispering reeds. 
O'er Howard's grave thou shalt impassion'd bend, 
As if to hold sad converse with a friend. 
Whate'er thy fate upon this various scene, 
Where'er thy weary pilgrimage has been. 
There shalt thou pause, and shutting from thy heart 
Some vain regrets that oft unbidden start. 
Think upon him, to every lot resign'd. 
Who wept, who toil'd, who perish'd for mankind." 

In the famous Bowles, Campbell, and Byron contro- 
versy, regarding the invariable principles of poetry, I 
have always felt convinced that Bowles had distinctly 
the better of his two more celebrated antagonists, both of 
whom were not only indifferent logicians, but were ever 
arguing directly in the teeth of their own practice ; for 
what are "The Pleasures of Hope," "Gertrude of 
Wyoming," "O'Connor's Child,"— what the "Childe 
Harold," « The Corsair," " Manfred,"— -but splendid illus- 
trative examples of the tenets which Bowles upheld ? 
He maintained that images drawn from the sublime and 
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beautiful in nature are more poetical than any drawn from 
art ; and that the passions and aspirations of man's heart 
belong to a higher class of associations thaih those deriyed 
from incidental and transient manners or modes of life ; 
— in short, that Pope's " Epistle of Eloise" was intrinsi- 
cally loftier poetry than "The Rape of the Lock," 
Byron's " Prisoner of Chillon " than his " English Bards," 
and GampbelVs " Mariners of England" than his 
" Mobbiad." The battle against Bowles was maintained by 
his opponents shirking their main position, and attacking 
him on the lower ground of his not having allotted due 
importance to poetic art, — that command which the 
poet ought to have over his materials. This may or may 
not have been the case : at all events, it is only one of 
the subsidiary issues of the argument ; and it was simply 
by ingeniously evading the main topic of controversy, 
that Byron, Campbell, Boscoe, Gilchrist, and the host <^ 
pamphleteers whom they succeeded in calling into the 
field — ^by keeping up a sort of bush-fighting — ^brought 
matters at last to an ignoble truce. That Bowles was 
once or twice entrapped into unwary admissions, I 
admit ; but, on the whole, he showed himself a much 
more expert master of fence-~a far abler, subtler, and 
more logical disputant than any of those who attempted 
to answer his arguments. 



LECTUEE II. 

The origin, progress, and tenets of the Lake School. — S. T. Coleridge, Robert 
Sou&ey, Lloyd and LoyeU. — The Lyrical Bo^tocb.— William Wordsworth 
as a r^<»mer <rf our poetry ; his peculiar views; his faults and excellencies; 
extract from Qoody Blake and Harry GUIs Morning Sketch; irom Peter 
BeUs Sonnet at Killiecrankies and portion of Skating Scene from Prelude. — 
Cokridge as a man of genius ; his early magnificent promise. — The Ancient 
Mariow and Christabdi : specimen. Youth and Age. — Charles Lamb ; extract 
firom Forest Scenery.— Thalaba, Madoc, Kehama, Roderick, and the Miscel- 
laneous Poetry of Southey : specimens. Boyhood ofThcUaba y Storm at Sea, 
fimm Madocs Love, from Kehanui. — Autumn Sketeh.^Southey'a amazing 
indostry; his excellencies and defects. — Walter Savage Landor; general 
charactw of his poetry. — ^The Scottish poets of the period, more especially 
James Hogg and Allan Cunningham.— Extracts frt)m Witch of Fife and 
KHmenff : Fragment. — Do Science and Poetry progress together ? 

Wb come now to make mention of one of the most V 
brilliant constellations of genius that ever illustrated our 
literature, whether we regard originality or variety. It 
consisted primarily of three greater luminaries — Southey, v 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth ; and of three lesser ones — 
Lamb, Lloyd, and Lovell. -^ 

In 1794, Samuel Taylor Coleridge made his appearance 
as an author in his " Juvenile Poems,'* and in a drama 
on " The Fate of Robespierre ; " followed by a collection 
of verses, in conjunction with Charles Lloyd and Charles 
Lamb, wherein many indications of the future excel- 
lencies of the author of '' Christabel *' may be discovered. 
During the same year came forth another partnership 
Tolume, by Robert Southey and Robert Lovell, — shortly 
after which the latter died. Coleridge and Lamb had 
been school-fellows at Christ Church Hospital ; where. 



BTen then, the former was a kind of prodigy — 
for his natural abilities, eccentric iu his habits, t 
to silliness. All these youths were enthusiastic — wi 
united by reciprocity of taste, feeling, and sentiment- 
were optimists according to the sanguine lashioti of tl 
day ; and, while they deplored the evils of society, faa 
fully thought to put some new reforming spokes i 
the machinery, which were to make all things go snt 
and smooth. In short, without the smallest posd 
superfluity in friends, funds, or experience, they reckoi 
the regeneration of the world a task of the eaai 
and solaced each other with seeing golden visiona, a 
dreaming Etysian dreams. Many little harassing di 
cnlties — many tiny nibblings at the shoe-latcheta of 1 
mighty— taught them, nevertheless, that they were a 
denizens of this prosaic lower world, and that it i 
somewhat necessary for them, whatever the UtopAl 
fashion of their opinions might be, to conform to 1' 
usages of that society which they exhibited nictt 
philanthropic anxiety to reclaim. Circumstances, 1 
the Lilliputian pegs of Gulliver, began to pin them d 
to stern realities, more closely and securely than t 
had at all anticipated; and, like a beautiiiil 
exhalation, the httle Fantisocratical Society was i 
&In to break up. Coleridge, who cultivated the <f 
of Sahara, and continued dreaming to the end of li 
chapter, wont to reside at Nether Stowey, in 
shire ; at Allfoxden, two miles distant from wMdl 
William Wordsworth had already located himself "" 
also had, previous to this, appeared as a poet in 
"Evening Walk" and "Descriptive Sketches;" i 
Idndred feelings and pursuits brought and bound t 
gifted youths together. They seemed to have each tl 
most intense admiration for the other's abilities. ~ 
vera philosophers as well as poets : most of their leadia 
ideas on literary points coincided ; and, n 
experimental fruits of a new system, which was \ 
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renovate and refreshen literature — a, system which was 
to bring back poetry, both subjectively and objectively, 
to everyday life, and which was to make its style and 
language those of common intercourse — the " Lyrical 
Ballads" made their appearance. The greater part of 
the volume was Wordsworth's ; but, with two or three 
other things less important, Coleridge contributed cer- 
tainly the most striking poem in the collection — ^' The 
Ancient Mariner." 

The transition from fripperied Art to half-slipshod- 
drabbish Nature, and at one leap, was too much for the 
mnltitnde; so the primary results were anything but 
auspicious. Some laughed ; many marvelled ; most 
regarded the matter as a strange attempt at hoaxing 
the gullible. For several years little real notice was 
attracted by the ballads; and the attendant sounds 
were less the whoop of triumph than the scoff of scorn. 
Nor, all things considered, was this much to be wondered 
at Subjects which had been long scouted as utterly 
unfit for verse, were pitched upon as those really most 
worthy of poetical embellishment; and from compli- 
cated theories and trite artificial diction, the young 
writers had flown away to the most bald topics and to 
the most colloquial platitudes. The pathetic was not 
only brought into contact with the ludicrous, but worked 
up with it into a compound of that doubtful species of 
nutriment which was neither fowl nor flesh ; and the 
reader felt often at a loss to know, whether he was called 
on to lament with " Betty Foy," or to rejoice with her 
idiot Bon " Johnny." " Goody Blake and Harry Gill," 
with all its picturesqueness — for it is like a scene by 
Berghem — ^was equally a puzzler. '* The Last of the 
Flock" verged on the silly; while "Alice Fell," with 
her tattered 20^ cloak, was palpably mediocre and 
worthless. Widely different, however, were the ballad 
of « Ruth," " Lucy Gray," « We are Seven," « Expostu- 
lation and Reply," « The Pet Lamb," " Michael," and 



" The Brothera"^ — wnnpositioua -which, in their 8 
ways, were never excelled in Wordsworth's after o 
Bitiotu. In theae there was much gold, if not refinj 
gold. There was a compreheneiTe spirit of humanil 
a truthful delineation, a natural grandeur, a simplid 
of feeling, which preyed the true poet ; and subtler 
felt and acknowledged that the destiny of the author, If 
success or failure, lay entirely in the kind of web that % 
might Eubsequontty choose to weave. 

I Bhall give first a short specimen of Wordsn 
original eccentricities. An old woman, steaUng stiefil 
is seized and shaken by the farmer ; but she chanced C 
be a friend of Monk Lewis', consequently with a epice of 
necromancy about her ; so straightway showed him he 
had caught a tartar : — 

" She prayed, lier withered hand uprearing, 
White Horry liold lier by tUe ana — 
' God 1 who art never out of hearing, 
maj ha oeTor mora bo warm ! ' 
The cold cold moon above her head, 
Thus on her kneea did Goody pray ; 
Young Harry heard what eho had Boid, 
And icy cold he turned away. 

" He want complaining all the morrow 
That be «as cold and very chill ; 
His faee was gloom, bis heart nos somxr, 
Alas I that day for Hairy Gill ) 
That day he wore a riding-coat, 
But not a whit the warmer he ; 
Another was on Thursday brought. 
And ere the Sabbath he bad three. 



" 'TWAS all in viun, a aselesa matter, 
And blankets were about bini pinn'd ; 
Yet still hia jams and teeth they chatter. 
Like a loose casement in the winib 
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And Harry's flesh it fell away, 
And all who see him say, 'tis plain, 
That» live as long as live he may, 
He never will be warm again. 

** No word to any man he utters, 
A-bed or up, to young or old. 
But ever to himself he mutters 
*Poor Harry Gill is very cold ! ' 
A-bed or up, by night or day. 
His teeth they chatter, chatter stilL 
Kow think, ye formers all, I pray, 
Of Qoody Blake and Harry QilL*' 

The general voice of the public, as well as the leading 
organs of criticism, were decidedly, throughout several 
years, against the ^'Lyrical Ballads," which were 
regarded as literary eccentricities ; and so, in many 
points of view, they were ; but their excellencies, which 
were not so obvious, and which were caviare to the many, 
attracted by degrees a small knot of enthusiastic and 
enlightened admirers, among whom it is pleasant to 
know were John Wilson and Thomas De Quincey, both, 
at that time, young men pursuing their Oxford studies. 
Unknown to each other, they had written to Words- 
worth, expressive of their admiration ; and his letters in 
reply were long cherished by either with affectionate 
regard. Curious it is that both should have remained 
to the present day among the first-class expositors of 
Wordsworth's excellencies. 

Coleridge's contributions to the " Lyrical Ballads " were 
at length withdrawn ; and, from time to time, poem after 
poem was added to the collection by Wordsworth, all 
more or less remarkable for the peculiar merits or defects 
which characterised their predecessors ; until, in 1807, 
two other volumes of entirely new matter made their 
appearance, worked out on the same pattern, and equally 
defiant of existing prejudices and cotemporary criticism. 



It was now clear that all advice had been quite 
away, and that the author's system, and do 
whether right or wrong, was the one which "wa 
adhered to by him. There were here, aa in the forn 
collection, not only in the opinion of Mr Jeflrey, but l 
the confeesion of uveu Mr Seuthey himself, an estra«id 
nary melange of the good, the 1^, and the indifFeren 
We had the " Sister Bmmelines," and 
Celandines," and " The Dancing Daffodila ; ' 
Lees," and "The Idle Shepherd Boys," all equal 
dubious in literary character, as the "Goodys" I 
" Harrys " and " Alices " of earlier times ; but t 
their almost deadweight was buoyed np by "The E 
Leap Weil," "Resolution and Independence," "The B 
at the Feast of Brougham Castle," and by that " gem j 
purest ray serene," tho lines on " Bevisitiug Tintq 
Abbey," — which is by far the best epitome of Woi' 
worth's poetical philosophy, and the m( ' 
specimen of its excellencies, peeuliaritiea, and defects. ■ 
Having from tho first volume of the "Ballads" pick 
out a glaring specimen of Wordsworth's peculiarities 
is but just to give from the second batch a short one ,< 
his peculiar beauties. It is a morning sketch : — 

"There wna a roaring in the wind nil night; 

The rain came heavily and fell in floods ; 

But DOW the sun Is rising calm and bright; 

The birds are singing in the distant woods ; 

Over his own sweet voice the etock-dovo brooda ; 

The jay makes answer sa the magpie cbatters ; 

And all the air is filled with the pleasant noise of 
" Al! things thnl love the sun are out of doors ; 

The sk; rejoices in the momingfs birth ; 

The grass is bright with rain-drops ; ou the moon 

The haro is running races in her mirth ; 

And with her feet she from the plaahj earth 

R^ses a mist, which, glittering in the tun. 

KuBS with her all the waj, Khcrcvcr she doth run 
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" I was a traveller then upon the moor; 
I saw the hare that raced about with joy ; 
I heard the woods and distant waters roar, 
Or heard them not, as happy as a boy : 
The pleasant season did my heart" employ : 
My old remembrances went from me wholly, 
And all the ways of men, so vain and melancholy." 

Here we have not a syllable of redundancy. The scene 
is perfect in its picturesqueness and truth : we have 
combined in it the calm clearness of Calcott with the 
graphic vitality of Edwin Landseer. 

Early in youth Wordsworth had felt the poetical im- 
pulse ; and never, perhaps, in the whole range of literary 
history, from Homer downwards, did any individual, 
throughout the course of a long life, dedicate himself to 
poetry with a devotion so pure, so perfect, and so unin- 
terrupted as he did. It was not his amusement, his 
recreation, his mere pleasure — it was the main, the 
serious, the solemn business of his being. Every thing 
was made subservient to it — his observation, his reading, 
his personal experiences. It was his morning, noon, and 
evening thought ; the object of his out-of-door rambles ; 
the subject of his in-door reflections ; and, as an art, he 
studied it as severely as ever Canova did sculpture, or 
Michael Angelo painting. 

The grand aim of Wordsworth's life seemed concentred 
in the composition of a philosophical poem, which was to 
eontain " Views of Man, Nature, and Society ;" and, in 
intellectual preparation for this mighty task, he wrote a 
preliminary work, which might almost be considered 
ftutobiographical, as it contained a record of the origin, 
enltivation, and progress of his own powers. This was 
*Tbe Prelude," which was reserved for posthumous pub- 
lication, although several of its better bits had, from time 
to time, found a place in the collected editions of his 
works. The greater poem, to be entitled " The Recluse," 
IB having for its principal subject the sensations and 
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opinions of a poet living in rctiretnent, was to consist of 
three parts, of whieh "The Bsoursion" — the only o 
■which ever saw the light — was the second. This (" tbn 
ExcurBion") was intended to be more dramatic ■ 
the first and third divisions, which wero to be ciuei| 
meditative. When completed, Wordsworth iutended tl _ 
the two works— "The Prelude" and "The Reclnse" — 
should haye that kind of relation to each other that the 
ante-chapel has to the body of a Gothic church. [lis love 
of system, fantastic as this may seem, did not stop e 
there; for he arranged bis minor poems so, that t 
might have the same connection with this Gothic cl 
as the little cells, oratories, and aepulcliral recesses 
narily included in such edifices. For many of them ti 
must have been a Frocrustes bed ; and a fitting- m 
division for "Peter Bell" and "The Waggoner' 
have proved not a little pnzzling, unless he thrust tl 
at once into the penance-hole ! 

The resolute determination and the self-devo^oi 
Wordsworth were morally grand in themfidvcs, k 
to grand results — the complete restoration of our p 
literature to truth and nature ; yet hia dogged se 
not only kept him from removing from his writing^fl 
literally blinded him to those blots and blemisT 
them, which the moat devoted of his admirers con 
only not help perceiving, but deplored. Golmdge ^ 
framed of different materials : if the one was iron, f 
other was wax, and took each plastic bend of the n: 
Nothing, indeedjCould be more uncertain or mercurial, fl 
his very life seemed spasmodic; but he had gig 
powers ; so, when he roused him to the combat, ii 
day he did a giant's work — and for what 1 that, tor i 
next month, he might have "a little more sleep, a li 
more slumber, a little more folding of the hands to sled 
Grand schemes were continually haunting his 
tion ; but everything ended in fragment, or 
intention ; and it is much to be doubted if Coloritfi 
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would Dot have occupied quite as high a place as he now 
does in literature— and that is deservedly a high one — had 
he, ere even this century commenced, broken his wand, 
like Prospero. His inspiration — for, if ever a man seemed 
inspired, it was Coleridge — ^was at its fullest and highest 
from 1795 to 1797 ; that was, during the whole time of 
his residehce at Aether Stowey. It was there and then 
that he composed his " Christabel," his " Ancient Mari- 
ner," his " Genevieve," his " Kubia BLhan," his " Tears in 
Solitude,*' his " Religious Musings," his " Nightingales," 
his " Ode to the Departing Year," and his tragedy of 
*• Remorse," — in truth, nine-tenths of all the things by 
which his name has been immortalised ; although, in mere 
bulk, these form but an inconsiderable item in relation to 
what he afterwards wrote, talked, dogmatised, and pub- 
lished. His system of poetical faith was, as I have said, 
akin to that of Wordsworth, of whose poems he gives a 
characteristic analysis in his " Biographia Literaria." His 
claims for his friend are these, — 

" Firaty An austere purity of language, both gramma- 
tically and logically ; in short, a perfect appropriateness 
of the words to the meaning. Secondly, A corresponding 
weight and sanity of the thoughts and sentiments, won 
not from books but from the poet's own meditations. 
They are fresh, and have the dew upon them. Even 
tiiroughout his smaller poems, there is not one which is 
not rendered valuable by some just and original reflection. 
Thirdfy, The sinewy strength and originality of single 
fines and paragraphs, the frequent curiosa felicitas of its 
<Hetion. Fourthly, The perfect truth of nature in his 
iBUges and descriptions, as taken immediately from 
tttore, and proving a long and genial intimacy with the 
▼opy spirit which gives a physiognomic expression to all 
tii6 works of nature. Fifthly, A meditative pathos, a 
udon of deep and subtle thought, with sensibility ; a 
BPH tympathy with man as man ; the sympathy, indeed, of a 
taB contemplAtor from whose view no difference of rank 
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conceals the sameness of the nature ; no injuries of v 
or weather, or soil, or eveii of ignorance, wholly disgol 
the human face divine. Lagt, auil pre-eniinentlyy 
ehallenge for this poet the gift of imaginrition i 
highest and strictest sense of the word. In the phf < 
&nc7, Wordsworth, to niy feelings, is always ^ 
and sometimes recondite. The likeness is OMasional 
too strange, or demands too peculiar a point of view, i 
is such as appears the creatnre of predetermined n 
rather than spontaneous presentation. Indeed, his 6 
seldom displays itself as mere and unmodified bai 
But in im^Dative power he stands nearest of i 
modern writers to Shakspeare and Milton ; and yet in^ 
mind perfectly unborrowed and his own. To employ! 
own words, which are at once an instance and I 
illustration, he does, indeed, to all thoughts and to 1 
objects, 

' add the gleam, 
Tbe light that nerer was <id sea or land, 
The cousvcrulioD und the pout'e drcaiu.' " 

With much, nay, with almost all of this, I am q< 
disposed to agree ; but then it applies only to Woi 
worth's better manner, and to his most successful a 
positions. Ills peculiar faults, which are left untoud 
by Coleridge, are quite as obvious ns his poculiar beani 
Alike in his later us in his earlier puems, Wordsworti 
not seldom verbose and exaggerated, to a decree i 
TOi^s on bomhnst and Ancient Pistol ; occaBiom 
simple to a silliness that reminds of Shallow and 
Add to this a. perverse siugularity in his views, alike 
depicting scenery and action — views that ajre not b 
ae necessarily or naturally obtrude tbemselves, and h 
the same analogy to those generally adopted, as Goodi 
Sands to Tenterden steeple. These — the ohvioos — 
)ut, to give place to some singular or occen' 
phase, which riirely exhibits itself. As in Tunier'B h 
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pictures — and at times, certainly, with something of the 
same magical effect— we have often colouring almost with- 
out outline ; also speculation, without any distinct or de- 
finite basis — ^profound philosophical deductions from utter 
inanities. In short, Wordsworth's conclusions are to his 
reasons frequently much in the ratio of Sir John Falstaff*s 
bread to his sack ; and character, instead of being 
delineated by action, is generally merely indicated by 
abstract idiosyncracy, or some peculiar personal eccentri- 
city — as in the " Boy of Windermere," who whooped to 
the owls, or in " Andrew Jones," with his drum. Hence, 
also, it is that the great bulk of Wordsworth's writings is 
sadly deficient — ^when we measure him by the standards 
of Shakspeare, and Burns, and Byron, and Scott — of 
human interest ; and that he is relished by the moiety, 
solely from the excellencies of select pieces or passages — 
with some it may be ten, and with others twenty or 
thirty, which, in spite of themselves, cling to their 
memories as the mussel does to the rock, or the old 
man of the sea to the back of Sinbad the Sailor. With 
an ear for blank verse finer, perhaps, than any since the 
days of Milton, or perhaps of Akenside, who was another 
great master, he yet passes off whole pages of measured 
prose as such, " flat, stale, unprofitable," utterly valueless 
in matter and manner, and unredeemed by merit of any 
kind — a mystery perfectly inscrutable, when we find 
these in juxtaposition with others which even the author 
of " Paradise Lost" might have been pardoned for 
wveting. To these aberrations of fancy and intellect 
Wordsworth seems to have been himself wholly blind ; 
kit they are equally obtrusive in " The Prelude," which 
hiy m MS. beside him for half a century, read and 
i^read, and over and over again revised and altered — as 
hi ** The Excursion " itself ; and the same may be said 
of passages " in number numberless " throughout his 
■uuor poems, even when he was subjected to the fetters 
of rhyme. 



Wordsworth planned on a magnificent scale. Ho 
would not have a Grecian temple like the Parthtnon, 

1 St Peter'g, like that of Eome — his id 
ixpanded to a FjTamid of Cheops, a Stonehenge, q 
~ 1 of Elephants. " The wonderful, the wild" 
despised ; he clung atone to the vast. His foundations 
frere gigantic in extent ; and, by a mere man's labour, 
t corresponding superstructure could only be pKrtiallji 
Ho wrote hy at least a half too much ; aai ] 

9 poetical edifice must remain for ever a fragment Ot 
Cowper's " Task," or of Thomson's « Seasons," no readet 
^ould willingly part with a single entire paragraph ; it 
Would be like taking a stone out of a completed building;' 
Jfot so with " The Excursion," or " The Prelude ;" 
large portions of either might be expunged vith advan 
iage, as mere abnormal excrescences on tliese othenriii 
grand productions. No really great poet reeemUa 
■Wordsworth in tedious prolixity, save Spenser. In their 
liappier moods, tbey each flash upon us with the crimsoi 
light of setting suns, or with " the innocent brightnM 
of the new-horn day ;" but withal— and with reverena 
for their manifold excellencies be it spoken — they anil 
nnfrequently garrulous, spin long yams, and ( 
quently must submit to be often read ouly in 
' y the less enthusiastic, 

Tet with all his exaggeration of tone, 
isachinery, over-minuteness of detail, ocaisional trit 
Mldness, and disregard of proportion in the relations of 
Objects — his perverse blending of tho little with the greaXt 
md his not seldom mistaking the simply silly Cor lb 
severely simple — Wordsworth is "a prevailing poet," tn 
piUEt ever be regarded as a great one, for his high M 
manifold merits. Next to Scott, who stands nloiie an 
llbove all, and equal at least to Byron, Wilson, and Coli 
' B was the moat original -minded man of his ag 
Bo had no prototype, unless he seems to have been fon 
shadowed by Milton ; but rich as each might be i 
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elementary principles and requisites, the materials from 
which they chose to work were quite different. The 
mind of him who likened himself in his darkness to 

*' blind Thamyris, and blind Meonides, 
And Tiresias, and Pheneus, prophets old" — 

was a treasury overflowing with the gems and gold of the 
past — ^riches garnered from east and west, and from either 
pole ; from the lands and languages of the Hebrew, the 
Assyrian, the Greek, the Roman, and the Italian ; from 
the regions sparkling with barbaric pearl and gold, to 
where 

"Chineses drive their cany waggons light;" 

from Tartarian wilds, where the fabled Arimaspian keeps 
watch over buried treasures, to Norwegian hills, where 
bourgeon the giant pines, 

** Fit for the mast of some great Ammiral." 

Not SO with Wordsworth ; he was scholastic only in his 
style ; and to many he may well seem to have founded 
poetry itself, and to have had no predecessor, so faint 
and few are his allusions to those who have flourished 
and gone before him. His similes seldom refer to the 
beings or things of the chronicled past ; he draws them 
from nature, animate or inanimate, and they are gene- 
rally the results of personal observation ; 

** Prom the bare trees, the mountains bare. 
And grass in the green field." 

A horse, outworn by the chase, is said to be " weak as a 
^b the moment it is yeaned ;" and an old man, bent 
over his staff, is likened to '^ a stone couched on the top of 
iome bald eminence." The region amid which the 
wunmer, the autumn, and the winter of Wordsworth's 
life was passed, seemed to have impressed his mind with 
*Q almost superstitious dread of the collective power of 



matter ; it weighed upun him, " an importunate i 
heavy load ;" and he ioulted with a reverential fear J 
the fonna of nature— the rugged precipice, the glooii 
cavern, the green paftoral hill, tlie ripplf lake, the eI~ 
dark tarn, naf, even on the moss-covered boulder-atoirt 
which are older in their associations than the daim i 
art, and which, mayhap, have lain on the aa 
untouched and unremarked, since the commencement ol 
time. "The moving accident was not lus trade," as i 
himself tells us ; it was 
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a Biiupla Bong to thinking henrte." 



Bvery thing was seen through the medium of ai 
nation which, retainiog the outline, imparted its oifl 
peculiar colouring to the filling up ; and in reference M 
this point, Mr Hazlitt has strikingly remarked, that " 
poems beara distant resemblance to some of Rembr»]d| 
landscapes, who, more than any other painter, < 
the medium through which he saw nature — and onti 
the stump of an old tree, a break in the sky, and a bin 
water, could produce an effect almost miraculous." 
If such Wordsworth's landscapes, so his char 
"Whatever relation they may hear to his 
with other minds, tbey are ever, in part at least, dni9 
from himself. He groups these from their first elaneii 
and, in giving the product, shows the growth of < 
virtues and the vices from their original seeds, Fopt' 
adventures, picturesque situations, and startling ( 
trophes, be holds far from him — sympathising alone « 
feeling in its simplest forms, as it bubbles out ftvm ti 
great fountainhcad of humanity. Hence it is that | 
aeems as much pleased with the small as with the g 
with the daisy as with the star ; with the sleeping t 
as with the heaving ocean ; with " tbe fairy Sower i 
with the giant tree ;" and hence it is, also, that his dra 
ings have a Chinese character about them — t" 
and the near being equally brought forward, i 
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of perspective^as to the man lying horizontally on the 
grass each blade seems a spear, and the circling wild-bee is 
confounded with the swallow in the remoter sky. Words- 
worth attempted tragedy, but it was only in his youth, 
ere he had rightly measured his powers ; and, notwith- 
standing the recommendations of Coleridge, Lamb, and 
other friends, whose early recollections of the MS. " Bor- 
derers " seem to have blinded their critical sagacity, he 
ought not to have published it. It contains a few fine 
imaginative touches and passages, but is utterly destitute 
of dramatic interest, and melts from the memory like a 
snow-wreath from the vernal hill-side. Dramatically 
regarded, the same may be said of the colloquies between 
the Recluse, the Pastor, and the Pedlar in " The Excur- 
sion." Each talks according to a given cue ; but William 
"Wordsworth is the mouthpiece through which they all 
speak. His genius was essentially didactic, and, although 
he might vary his mode, he found it impossible to go 
out of himself. His whole works are the history of his 
own individual mind ; his poems are made up of analyses 
of his own thoughts, and a pervading love of nature. In 
him we have more of the internal power of poetry, with 
less of the external show, than in any other writer, save 
perhaps Dante. He does not deal in picturesque pano- 
nma, like Scott ; nor in the dark and daring of sentiment, 
like Byron ; nor in minutely circumstantial etching, like 
Onhhe ; nor in gorgeous emblazonry, like Moore. He 
nerer groups for effect : his subjects are the simple, the 
single, and often the apparently barren — till they are 
dothed with the drapery of his reflective imagination. 
AH things are thus as potter's clay in his hands : he 
^^>otically exalts the humble, and gives an importance 
te the insignificant, till the tattered wandering beggar 
^^ttuns forth in his immortal attributes a lord of creation 
-^ the cuckoo is no longer bird, but " a wandering 
Yoice"— till the inky tarn imbibes and is coloured by 
the hues of heaven — ^and till from the meanest flower 
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that blows are extracted " thoughts that do oFten lie ti 
deep for tears." 

The first great and most characteristic section t 
Wordsworth's poems, those written in strict eonfora ' 
■with his original system, may be said to contain i 
philosophy of pastoral life — of man as an abori^ 
creature, dissociated, in a large measure, from the g 
frame-work of society ; and, taken all in all, theea • 
hia best works, and have been alike the most abiu 
and the most admired. Wayward oliko in selection 4 
Eabjects, and in mode of handling many of thes^ s 
these lyrics are remembered — whether for good or e 
the only sure test of power ; and on them, along ■* 
select passages from his longer, more ambitious j 
his name will rest — and, I doubt not, most securely. 
middle-life writings are more compoate i 
and have either a dash of the romantic, as in " The 'V 
Doe of Rylstone ;" or of the classical, as in " Laodao 
and " Dion." His last compositions are less strlki 
They eshihit the same artistic skill, the Bame n 
of the " English undefiied," the same majestic r _ 
and high love of sentiment ; but the sharp angles i 
originality have been worn off, or rubbed down ; 
are more diluted and dilated — are the milk without tl 
cream ; read harmoniously, but leave only a vague ii 
6nite impression on the reader's mind. I allude E 
especially to " The Yarrow Revbited ;" "The ] 
Bstical 8onnets;" the "Sonnets on the Punishment 1 
Death," and the miscellanies published along with tl 

Whatever may be thought of " The Bscnrsion" ai'i 
whole — and many regard it as heavy, " wallow:" 
unwieldy, enormous," and unfinished — it abounds i 
sentimental, reflective, imaginative, and descriptive j 
sagea of the very highest order of escellenco. 
Prelude" stands much on the same level ; hot it i 
spring to summer — as youth to manhood ; and its £ 
— those of diffusenes^ inequality, and inoompletencri 
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are identicaL I doubt much whether " The Prelude " 
has added at all to the already high reputation of 
Wordsworth. It is an autobiographical record of the 
remembered feelings and incidents of his infancy, boy- 
hood, and adolescence ; of his experiences at Cambridge, 
at London, and at Paris; and of his convictions regarding 
the causes and consequences of the first, and, par excel- 
lenee, the French Revolution — whose ultimate failure 
he mourns with unfeigned and undisguised regret. 
" The Prelude " will be remembered, however, less from 
its philosophical disquisitions — which for the most part 
are, as I have said, vague and hazy — than from the beauty 
and exquisite diction of some of the descriptive passages. 
These are comparable to anything within the compass 
of English blank verse composition ; and are fresh inter- 
pretations of Nature, passing directly from the intellect 
and imagination of the poet into the reader's memory, 
where they remain imprinted and imperishable. I refer 
especially to the description of the Black Mount rising 
from the water, as seen by the solitary rower in his boat ; 
and which, by the power of phantasy, seemed to stride 
through the twilight after him, " with mountainous 
overwhelming;" — to the poet's vision, by the cave on 
the sea-shore, of the Arab and his camel, and his book, 
and the ever-rising, ever-pursuing flood of waters ; — to 
his allusion to the shepherd-life of antique classical times 
on the banks " of delicate Galesus," and of " rich 
Ciitumnus;" — and, above all, to the immortal skating 
seene, long ago given to the world by Coleridge in his 
" Friend ;" and which, along with the " Lines on revisit- 
ing Tintern Abbey," every true disciple of Wordsworth 
mnst have had long ago delightedly by heart. 

The earlier books of " The Prelude " are closer and 
less diffuse in style than its latter ones ; and throughout 
the whole composition, we have occasional passages 
strongly imitative of well-known portions of Milton's 
prose writings ; as also verbal music not seldom remind- 



ing na of favourite lines in preceding poeta, which, froi 
their beauty, must have continued haunting hia meuiM} 
It has been asserted, that our greatest and hest { 
are remembered by ninety-nine out of every hnndw 
even of their admirera, ouly by extract. With Wor 
■worth this must ever be pre-eminently the case. Thii 
ing of " The Excursion," we revert to the tale of M&rga) 
with its heart-crushing sorrow — to the niagnifieeot n 
rise scene, viewed from tbe solitary hill-top — to i 
churchyard among the mountains, with its aublim 
moral lesaou : — 



to tbe highly wrought account of the origin of tbe Gr 
mythology — to the description of the manafaotory 
midnight— 

" A temple where is ofibrod up 

To Ottin, tlie mnatet-ida! of tlie teuliu, 
Perpetual aacriiice ; ' 
and to the vivid picture of the ram od the river's bri 
with " its wreathed boms superb." " Tbe White Do* 
Bylstone " is imaged to us by the exquisite dningli 
the baronial ball by moonlight, with its cloclt poini 
at nine, — the peacock roosted for the night inthehr 
Bsh-tree, and tbe waters dimpling into a thousand th 
sand little rings, caused " by tbe night-insects in tl 
play." 

" The Lyrical Ballads " may be said to have been on 
prelusive strains, which were to usher in higher all 
more earnest performances — preliminary task-works " 
Wordsworth's maturing powers. But, as I have ■ 
these will remain his true anchor to fame — bis " me 
eiaitumeereperenniiu;" for nowhere else ishisori^Da! 
BO distinctly felt, or his imaginative enthusiasm so |m 
rly felioitous. His longer poems can never be popi 
a wide sense, and tbe larger portion of them may ■ 
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or swim ; but, while sun and moon endure, the poetical 
temperament must ever kindle to at least a century of 
his sonnets, which are finer than any in the language — 
not excepting Milton's, Shakspeare's, or Warton's; and 
to the music of " Ruth," of " Laodamia," of " Yarrow 
Unvisited," of " Resolution and Independence," of " The 
Song of Brougham Castle," of " Hart Leap Well," of 
" Lucy Gray," of " The Founding of Bolton Priory," of 
« Michael," of " Tintem Abbey," and of the " Ode on the 
Intimations of Immortality." With such things to keep 
him for ever in hallowed remembrance, William Words- 
worth requires no laboured epitaph " over his honoured 
bones." 

Among Wordsworth's most directly pathetic poems are 
« The Brothers," "Michael," " We are Seven," "Lament of 
Mary Queen of Scots," " Extempore efiiision upon the death 
of James Hogg," " The Two April Mornings," " To the 
Daisy " (stanzas in memory of his brother John,) and por- 
tions of " Peter Bell." The following stanzas are from 
the last mentioned, and commemorate some of the '' com- 
punctious visitings*' of that peripatetic reprobate : — 

" But more than all, his heart is stung 
To think of one, almost a child ; 
A sweet and playful Highland girl, 
As light and beauteous as a squirrel. 
As beauteous and as wild ! 

Her dwelling was a lonely house, 

A cottage in a heathy dell ; 
And she put on her gown of green. 
And left her mother at sixteen, 

And followed Peter Bell. 

But many good and pious thoughts 

Had she ; and, in the kirk to pray. 
Two long Scotch miles, through rain or snow, 
To kirk she had been used to go 

Twice every Sabbath-day. 
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And when she followed Peter Bell 

It was to lead an honest life ; 
For he, with tongue not used to falter, 
Had pledged lus troth before the altar 
To love her as his wedded wife. 

A mother's hope is hers ;— but soon 

She drooped and pined like one forlorn ; 
From Scripture she a name did borrow 
Benoni, or the child of sorrow. 
She called her babe unborn. 

For she had learned how Peter lived. 
And took it in most grievous part; 
She to the very bone was worn. 
And, ere that little child was bom, 
Died of a broken heart. 



Close by a brake of flowering furze, 
(Above it shivering aspens play,) 
He sees an unsubstantial creature, 
His very self in form and feature, 

Not four yards from the broad highway. 

And stretched beneath the furze he sees 

The Highland girl — it is no other; 
And hears her crying, as she cried 
The very moment that she died, 
' My mother ! — oh, my mother !' 



i> »» 



Of the many exquisite sonnets of Wordsworth, nou 
are more exquisite than those — "Upon the sight of 
beautiful picture," " Written on Westminster Bridge 
"To Sleep," "It was a beauteous Evening," «1 
Milton," "To Hofer," "Great men have been amoi 
us," and the following at " The Pass of Killiecrankie 
which glows with the spirit of Tyr taeus : — 

" Six thousand veterans, practised in war's game, 
Tried men, at KiUiecrankie were arrayed 
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Against an equal host that wore the plaid, 
Shepherds and herdsmen. Like a whirlwind came 
The Highlanders — the slaughter spread like flame ; 
And Gharry, thundering down his mountain-road. 
Was stopped, and could not breathe beneath the load 
Of the dead bodies. 'Twas a day of shame 
For them whom precept and the pedantry 
Of cold mechanic battle do enslave. 
Oh, for a single hour of that Dundee, 
Who, on that day, the word of onset gave ! 
Like conquest would the men of England'see, 
And her foes find a like inglorious grave." 

I do not know that I can give a finer or fairer specimen 
of Wordsworth's blank verse than in some lines from the 
skating scene in " The Prelude.'* The passage seems to 
have been alike a favourite one with the author and with 
Coleridge. After referring to his communings with 
nature even from childhood, the poet thus proceeds : — 
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Nor was this fellowship vouchsafed to me 

With stinted kindness. In November days, 

When vapours rolling down the valleys made 

A lonely scene more lonesome ; among woods 

At noon ; and, mid the calm of summer nights, 

When, by the margin of the trembling lake. 

Beneath the gloomy hills, homeward I went 

In solitude, such intercourse was mine : 

Mine was it in the fields both day and night. 

And by the waters, all the summer long. 

And in the frosty season, when the sun 

Was set, and, visible for many a mile, 

The cottage-windows through the twilight blazed, 

I heeded not the summons : happy time 

It was indeed for all of us ; for me 

It was a time of rapture ! Clear and loud 

The village-dock tolled six. I wheeled about 

Proud and exulting, like an untired horse 

That cares not for its home. All shod with steel. 



We hissed along the polished iae, in gomes 

Confederate, imitative of the ohttse 

And -woodhind pleasuraB,— the reaoimding horn. 

The pack loud-oMming, nnd the hunted hare. 

80 through the darinasB and the coid we flew, 

And not a voieo was idle : with the din 

Smitten, the precipioea rung nloud; 

The ieifleBB treeB and everj icy crag 

Tingled like iron ; while far diatant hills 

Into the tumult Bent an nlicn sound 

Of raelauoholj, not unnuticed while the stars 

Eastward ware sparkling clear, and in the west 

The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced aideway, leaving tho tumultuous throng, 

To cut across the reflex of a star ; 

Image that, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glsssy plain ; and oftsatimes, 
When we had given our bodies to the wind, 
And all the shndowy banla on either side 
Came sweeping through the darkness, spinniag stil 
The rapid lino of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon ray beela. 
Stopped short ; yet still the solitary clifis 
Wheeled by mc — oven as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round 1 
Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a summer sea." 

Wordsworth'a great merit lies in his liaving I 
reformer, nay, in ratmy respects a regenerator, t 
national literature ; and in proof of this we hare 01 
turn bock to that literature as he found and ss 
it — in his having again directed our eyes to the n 
of nature — in his having disdainfully trampled c 
trammels of conventional criticism, and led < 
" the pure well of Enghsh undefiled." Approxim 
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to the Holy Scriptures themselves, his writings have a 
simplicity of thought, and a singleness of purpose, which 
we vainly look for elsewhere ; and, after perusing a 
fashionable clever trumpery work of the day, redolent 
of the scented vices and quibbling artifices of society, we 
turn to the pictures and raoralisings of Wordsworth, like 
the " captive long in city pent " to the green woods and 
the blue skies, to the waterfalls and to the mountains, to 
the scenes of primitive bliss and patriarchal simplicity. 

I have thus given ; my impressions of the excellencies 
and the defects of Wordsworth's poetry — very imper- 
fectly, I am quite aware — but, I trust, unpresumptuously. 
From 1798 until 1818, when Professor Wilson flashed on 
it the light of his critical genius, it might be said to have 
remained a book sealed — to whose cipher there was no key. 
To him, therefore, the world in a great measure owes the 
sesame to the occult treasure, and Wordsworth the happi- 
ness of knowing, in his declining years, that he had not 
over-estimated his powers — that his name was enrolled 
among the immortals. The subject has, since that time, 
l>een the one most prolific of discussion in our cotem- 
porary literary annals ; and has been ably handled by 
Jeffrey, by Gifford, by Southey, by Lockhart, by Hazlitt, 
^y Savage Landor, by Sterling, by De Quincey, and 
fifty other able pens ; yet, I make bold to say, by no 
^ne with the same true knowledge of the subject — 
"^ith the same critical depth and delicacy of tact — or 
"^th the same comprehensive grasp, as by Wordsworth's 
, ^t friend — ^the illustrious President of this Institution — 
^Jio, when every hand was lifted against the Recluse of 
*be Lake, stood forward dauntlessly, although alone, as 
*^ uncompromising champion, nor withdrew his foot 
from the barras line until he had heralded Wordsworth's 
fee " to every clime the sun's bright circle warms." 

We must now return to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, who, 
^ almost every respect save genius, was the counter- 
pttt of Wordsworth. The latter steadfastly pursued his 

p 



purposes, and, with a coolnesa of detenu ination, forro* 
bis plans and norkod them out. scorning the ol 
befors him; or danntlesaly grappling with them, pen 
vering through good and bad report, until 
them. N«glect, ridicnie, obloquy, disparagement, hada 
modifying, no controlling power over him. Strong & 
what he believed to be right, be either stood unmo' 
amid the hurtling storm, until its fury passed over b 
or stoically trod on through the briers and tbonu fl 
disappointment. Not so his equal, and probably, at a 
time, superior in genius— Coleridge — who started i 
race like a Flying Childera, and yet, infirm of purpo 

/ drew up ere the race was half run. Take Coleridge I 
thirty, and no poet of any ageor country had (lone whatht 
had ; while, at the same time, thoi^e who knew hiiD b 
feit that these things were but as the " morning ^tii 
promise of a glorious day." All concur in dedar' 
that his published writings at that period — origitial, I 
wild, and wonderful as they might seem — conveyed ! 
adequate idea of bis capabilities, of the periscopie kod 
ledge and gigantii! faculties of the man. By that tjma 
had indited "The Friend" — eloquent, rambling, diso 
sive, full of fmgmental magnificence, of high-souniS 
promises, of transcendental metaphysics, and of " ' " 
rate passages that led to nothing." From " The Mono 
on Ohallerton," written at seventeen — and a portion ^ 
which I had the melancholy pleasure, when seated bj 
bis bedEtde at Hampsteail, of hearing him recite, in that 
tone* delicate, yet deep, and " long drawn out,'' whi 
can never beforgotten — from thatelegy to hi8"Chri8t 
and " Ancient Mariner," his " Grenevieve" and " K 
Khan " — his career had been one of triumphant pri^ 
sion — the promise of what might have led to anoth 
Shakspeare or Milton ; although a grown-up Colerid 
must have been a tertmm quid— a aomething, if equal 
yet very different from either. This waa not to be. 

I seeming daybreak turned out but an avr 
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Titanic in its dimensions : his statue was to prove only 
a Torso. 

We have here to regard Coleridge simply as a poet, 
not as the scholar, the philosopher, the politician, the 
translator, the essayist, or general prose writer. Leading 
oflF his verse stands " The Ancient Marinere " — probably 
the most characteristic manifestation of his powers — and 
one of the strongest and wildest sallies of pure imagina- \/ 
tion anywhere to be found, whether in reference to 
machinery or manner. It is a unique performance, 
reminding us of nothing else. We cannot idealise any- 
thing relating to earth so utterly unworldly as it is — so 
far removed beyond the boundary of common associa- 
tions. " The Lenora," " The Wild Huntsman," and 
the tower scene in " The Robbers," are all inferior to 
it — are tame in comparison ; as are the demonologies 
of Gk)dwin, Maturin, Lewis, Byron, and Shelley. The 
supernatural isms of all these seem only touched with 
magic; "The Ancient Marinere" is saturated with it. 
His figure is " long, and lank, and lean, as is the ribbed 
sea-sand ;" he is himself under a spell, and has strange 
power of speech ; he wanders from land to land involun- 
tarily ; and in his glittering eye abides a snaky fascinar* 
tion, which compels even the abhorrent to stand still and 
Usten. His tale is now of stormy seas. 
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Where ice mast-high came floating by. 
As green as emerald ;" 



tnd anon of tropic regions, where, 

" All in a hot and copper sky. 
The burning sun at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the moon ;" 

Owning the stagnant waters of ocean into snakes, 
"blue, glossy green, and velvet black," which "coiled 



" in a painted sbip. 

Upon a ptunted ocean." 

The movements of the verse are quite iu aecordancs * 
tiio Bcenes and sounds described — " all carved out of i 
easvut'a brain," in a trance of imagination. 

Nest to this, " but ob, how different," is the " 
dnction to the Tale of the Dark Ladie." It breathes 
very aoiii of harmony, and is bathed " in the purple ) 
of love." Nothing can be conceived roore aoftlyw; 
more delicately, more deliciously beautiful. The tin 
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and witii the two lovers before us, we are madi 
not only that 

" All thouglits, all paasionB, nil delights, 
Wbatevei stii's this murtal frame, 
Are but tlia ministera of Loyc, 
And feed iis aocred flame ; " 

but that it is even nnrsed by 

" hopes, and feare that kindle hope. 

An undiatingiiiBhable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued. 

Subdued, and cherished long." 

Not lesa necromantic were the warp and woof of t 

loom in which Coleridge wove the web of " ObristaiH 

In that tale, the spiritual and material are so exquisit 

blended that it is difficult to know where they run inic^ 

each other, The rhythm consists of a notation of occeuts.^' 

not of syllables — well according with the groteaiine^ 

imagery, the wild sitniitions, and the fragmental abru ' 

js of the legend. " Christabel" is said to have been H 
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key-note on which Sir Walter Scott pitched his " Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ;" indeed, he himself tells us as much, 
and that its strange nnisic was ever murmuring in his 
ears ; and its publication, after having lain twenty 
summers in MS. — ^nearly thrice the Horatian term of pro- 
bation — ^was pressed upon its author by Lord Byron, who, 
in his notes to "The Siege of Corinth," rapturously writes 
of it as " that singularly wild, and original, and beautiful 
poem." The framework is Gothic ; and the incidents, 
both natural and supernatural, are in admirable keeping. 
The lady — " beautiful exceedingly" — ^has her mystic 
character brought out by touches the most delicately 
fine and discriminative, — her faltering at crossing the 
hospitable threshold — her dread and inability of prayer — 
the moaning of the old watch-dog in his sleep — the 
flickering of the half-dead embers, as she crosses the 
hall — and the swooning under the lamp " fastened to 
an angel's feet." And, amid this twilight mysticism, we 
liave occasional gushes of glowing human tenderness, 
such as the following : — 

'* Alas ! they had been friends in youth ; 
But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And Constancy lives in realms above ; 
And life is thorny, and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love, 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 
And thus it chanced, as I divine, 
With Roland and Sir Leoline." 

^ a man of genius, Coleridge appeared to have eaten 
of mandragora, or of " the insane root that takes the 
'^^n prisoner." His studies lay not in classical sun- 
«Mne, but in the twilight of monastic speculation, and 
^ Gothic romance. He voyaged not with Cook or 
-^n, but with Shelvocke and Davis — " ancient 
Joarineres ;" his natural history was not that of Buffon 
wd Cuvier, but of Pontopiddan and Saxo-Grammaticus ; 
^ alehemy not that of Black and Davy, but of Eoger 



SacoD and Albertns Mngnus ; his jihilosopfay not that I 
Reid or Foley, but of Tliumaa Aquinua and Jsoit 
Behinen. He would not keep the high-road if he eoid 
find a hyc-patb ; and he thrust aside the obvious afl 
true, to clutch at the quaint and the curious. In sbot 
in defiiLnee of the jeweller's estimate, he would luw 
preferred a moonstone, simply because it 1 
down from another sphere, to the richest diamond v 
dug from the mines of Golcondo. 

It has l>een imputed to Coleridge, that, notwithstanj 
ing the multifarious riches of liis own mind, he iraa foij 
of borrowing ideas from others. S^or waa this withol 
foundation ; and it was wrong. But after all, an 
deducting every item that has been claimed for oi " 
enough, and more than enough, remains to leave b 
high literary status beyond challenge. That he toe 
— and, in that iustauce, why not ? — the germinal idea i 
the "Ancient Mariner" from that passive of ShelroobeJ 
" Purchas's Pilgrims," which narrates tfao circumstsneft^ 
foul weather having followed the killing of an albatrgd 
is likely, for we find the incident there ; but, then, ^ " 
could have made of it what he hiis done 1 The si 
may be said of his imputed plagiarisms from the phili 
fiophy of Schelling, from whom he took what e 
" not enriched him" or others ; and of his objigationtl 
the poetry of Count Slolberg, and Frederica Brun. ^ 
his sublime, his magnificent Miltonie "Hymu 1 
Sunrise in tlio Yale of Chamonni,' was engrafted oi 
some verses by the lady there can bo little doubt, for n 
TOoh parallelisms ever accidentally occurred. Yet, afte^v 
all, he has taken no more than the starting-point ; th^S 
whole of the glowing and glorious pouring forth of th^H 
heart and spirit, which follows, appertaining exclnsivel^BI 
to the English poet. "The Remorse" and " Zapolya" d^" 
not fall to bo considered here, (the last is scarcel^^ 
worthy of his fame ;) nor do his translations from Schilk^H 
which are first-rate. Coleridge wanted the art of arni^| 
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ging and combining his materials ; or could not screw up 
the courage necessary for such a task. The finest of his 
minor compositions are " Kubla Khan," " The Pains of 
Sleep," "Youth and Age," "The Chapel of William Tell," 
and "The Wanderings of Cain," an impassioned prose 
poem. Many think that Coleridge did not fulfil his 
destiny. In this I can scarcely agree. He might have 
done many more things, but scarcely any mightier ; and, 
from what he has left, the most remote posterity will be 
entitled to say — " ex pede Hercules 

The following little poem combines in itself many of 
the distinctive characteristics of its author's genius ; and 
seems to me to be nearly perfect in its touchingly simple 
and serene beauty : — 



r 
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** Verse, a breeze mid blossoms straying, 
Where Hope clung feeding, like a bee — 
Both were mine ! Life went a-maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was yomig ! 
When I was yoimg) Ah woftd when ! 
Ah for the change 'twixt now and then ! 
This breathing house not bmlt with hands. 
This body that does me grievous wrong. 
O'er airy clifis and glittering sands. 
How lightly then it flashed along ! — 
Like those trim skiffs, unknown of yore 
On wmdiQg lakes and rivers wide, 
That ask no aid of sail or oar. 
That fear no spite of wind or tide, 
Kaught cared this body for wind or weather 
When youth and I Hved in't together. 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 
Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 
the joys that came down shower-like. 
Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

Ere I was old ! 
Ere 1 was eld ? Ah woful ere 1 
Which tells me Youth's no longer here ! 



Toutli ! for years ao many and sweet, 
'Tib known that tbou and I were one ; 
rU think it but a fond deceit- 
It cannot be tbat tliau arb gone ; 
Thy vesper-bell hath not yet toll'd. 
And thou wert aye a, masquer bold ; 
What stniDge disgniae hast now put oHj 
To make believe that thou art gone i 

1 Bee these locks in aUvery slips. 
This drooping gait, this altered size ; 
But spring-tide bloEBoms on thy lips, 
And t^ars take snnsbine from thine eyes 
Life IB but thought ; bo think 1 will 
That Youth iiud I are bousematea Etill." 

Of Coleridg^B orlgiiinl coadjutors, Lloyd imd Lamu 
only a few words require to be said. The former haq 
considerable vigour and originality ; but was iuTolvedJ 
and deficient in direetnesB. In his " Nugie Oanone "^ 
there were many striking poenia and passages ; but thA 1 
harshness and niggedneas of his versification for ever 
debarred him from being a popular farourite. Ke is 
best remembered by his faithful and spirited tramlation 
of " The Tragedies of AlGeri." 

Charles Lamb was a true poet, but not a great on€k 
His genius was peculiar and wayward; and his mind J 
seemed so impregnated with the dramatists preceding I 
or cotemporary with Shakepeare — Marlowe, Websteika 
Ford, Shirley, Marston, Mossinger, and their conipeef%9 
that he could not help imitating their trains of thought 
Yet he struck out a few exquisite things — sparks fi 
tme genius, which can never be extinguisbed ; 
"The Old Familiar Faces," " To Hester," " The VirgiiiV 
of the RoeltB," and the descriptive forest-scene i: 
Woodvil," which, it is said, Godwin, having found " 
somewhere extracted, was so enchanted with, that be 
hunted — of course vainly — through almost all the earlier 
poets in search of it. 
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" To see the sun to bed, and to arise. 
Like Bome hot amorist with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him, 
With all his fires and travelling glories roimd him. 

Sometimes out-stretched, in very idleness. 

Naught doing, saying little, thinking less, 

To view the leaves, their dances upon air, 

Go eddying round ; and small birds how they fare 

When moiJier Autumn fills their beaks with com, 

Filched from the careless Amalthea's horn ; 

And how the wood-berries and worms provide 

Without their pains, when Earth hath naught beside 

To answer their small wants. 

To view the graceful deer come tripping by. 

Then stop and gaze, then turn they know not why. 

Like bashful younkers in society. 

To mark the structure of a plant or tree. 

And all fidr things of earth, how feir they bo." 

As a dramatic writer, Lamb was sadly deficient in plot 

ftTid constructiveness. But, as a critic, his merits were 

oi a higher order ; and he is entitled to stand nearly in 

the first rank. His reputation will, however, ultimately 

^68t on the " Essays of Elia," than which our literature 

wjoices in few things finer. 

We come now to the last of this great brotherhood of 
Y^ and one of the most distinguished names that 
jl^neral literature has to boast of — Robert Southey. Like ^ 
^ brother bards, he was, in adolescence, an optimist — 
* dreamer, like them, of golden dreams ; but, with him, 
l^cse died away before the strengthening sun of his 
^tellect, like the deceitful exhalations of the morning. 

Coleridge was unfitted for the encounter of social life, \/^ 
•like by temperament and circumstances. Wordsworth 
'^udiated it from choice, and from its incompatibility 
^Uh the plan he had charted out for himself. Southey, 
wi the contrary, would have been a remarkable man in 
whatever he turned his attention to, let it have been 



law, physic, or divinity, the sccountant'a desk or ti 
merchant's wharf, the pen or the sword. Hia enterprii 
like his indnstry, wna boundlesa ; his seif-appretiistx 
was justly high; his spirits wore exuberantly i' 
his courage iudomitable. To himself he ■was 
of taskmasters ; and he wna not contented, like ( 
ridge, with merely meditating great things, but old 
formly carried them tlirough, compelling himself I ' 
& more than Egyptian bondage — for it was from yettr (d 
year, and every day, and all day long, and to the e 
his life. Yet, with a noble feeling of independena 
self-respect, he submitted to this cheerfully, 
less about the completion of a quarto than most sut 
do of a pamphlet. Hour after hour bad its allotted D 
continuously, unendingly. History, antiquities, biVt 
graphy, translation, criticism, tale, poem, political 4 
nomy, statistics, polemics, almost every department d 
knowledge received emblazon from his able, i 
versatile, and unwearied pen. His finest phase, h 
was as a poet ; and we have now to glance at his <i 
works — "Joan of Are," " Th-olabn," " Madoc," 
and " Roderick." Totally independent of these, his U 
poems alone would have a&brded ample materials i 
substantial and enduring re])utatiDn to any other I 
ambitious writer. 

lu the earlier productions of Bouthey, he showed fa 
self a poet of vivid imagination, ardent feeling, descripA. 

power, but uncertain taste; and all this was proveda 

much in his choice of subjects as in his manner of treat — 
ing them. There was evidently too much writing fron^ 
the mere impulse of the moment, without reganl to whii^ 
preceded, or was likely to follow ; a mixture of baldn«s^ 
and mellowness ; in short, a want of unity in the m asM-B" 
vrhieh made up his groups and landscapes. We are oft«^ 
faaanted with a feeling of mismanagement, of misdire^S 
tion, or carelessness ; for ho worked out whatever mat^^ 
rials were before him, or most easily accessible. Wbe^ 
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his fancy was at fault he called in his reading, and thus 
made a compound of invention and remembrance ; and 
hence it is that his poetical enthusiasm occasionally 
savours less of inspiration than rhetoric. Both Dr John- 
son and Helvetius believed that an able man could write 
well at any time, if he only set doggedly about it — and 
they might have added on any subject, for Southey 
would have afforded an excellent illustration. But there 
can be little doubt, I think, that even Southey would have 
achieved much higher things had he been less self-com- 
placent, and written with more elaboration. 

Southey shone in the paths of gentle meditation and 
philosophic reflection ; but his chief strength lay in 
description, where he had few equals. It was there that 
he revelled and rioted in the exuberant energy of his 
spirit — a devoted worshipper of nature. Akenside de- 
scribes a landscape as it affects the fancy ; Cowper as it 
impresses the feelings ; Southey daguerreotypes the land- 
scape itself. Coleridge descants on the waving of a leaf ; 
Southey on its colour and configuration. Wordsworth 
delights in out-flowing sentiment ; Southey in pictu- 
resque outline. His capacious mind may be likened to a 
variegated continent, one region of which is damp with 
fogs, rough with rocks, barren and unprofitable ; the other 
bright with glorious sunshine, valleys of rich luxuriance, 
and forests of perennial verdure. 

Notwithstanding the wildness, the irregularity, the 

monstrosity of Southey's Arabian and Hindoo romances, 

they possess a fascination, a power, and a beauty, which 

could only have been imparted by the touch of genius. 

Iti oecasionally, we miss the polish of high art, we have 

always the freshness of nature and its variety. Thalaba 

*« in himself an exquisite creation — beautiful in youth, 

^ent in affection, staunch in virtue, heroic in courage^ 

combining feminine sensibility of heart with more than 

^valrous daring. His biography is outlined to us from 

^ days of his innocent childhood, when he took delight to 
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" Launch his aimless arrow high in bit, 
Lost in the blue of heaven," 

until his heart, in adolescence, ripens with a full harvest 
of love for " Oneiza, his own Arabian Maid." 

" She called him brother ! was it sister love 
Which made the silver rings 
Roxmd her smooth ankles and her tawny arms 
Shine daily brightened ] For a brother's eye 

Were her long fingers tinged, 
As when she trimmed the lamp, 
And through the veins and delicate skin 
The light shone rosy 1 That the darkened lids 
Gave yet a softer lustre to her eye ? 

That with such pride she tricked 
Her glossy tresses, and on holiday 
Wreathed the red-flower crown around 
Their waves of glossy jet 1 
How happily the yeai'S 
OfThalabawentby !" 

We behold him, in the generous fever of his spirit, 
leaving in faith all he loved, to accomplish a mysterious 
plan of retribution ; and we follow him in his wander- 
ings, now by gorgeous groves, and now through the burning 
sands of the desert ; now we see him lying beside his 
camel at the welcome fountain, under the long light 
hanging boughs of the acacia, sky and plain on all sides 
bounding the horizon ; and now, far off, the ruins of old 
Babylon loom duskily between him and the sunset. 

" A night of darkness and of storms ! 
Into the chambers of the tomb 
Thalaba led the old man, 

To roof him from the rain. 
A night of storms ! the wind 

Swept through the moonless sky, 
And moaned among the pillared sepulchres ; 

And, in the pauses of its sweep, 
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They heard the heavy rain 
Beat on the monument above. 
In silence, on Oneiza's grave, 

The father and the husband sate." 

At one time, we see him buoyant with hope in the 
ultimate success of his mission ; and now we follow him 
from the banquet-room, while he gazes on the stars, and 
feels himself " a lonely being, far from all he loved." 

Thalaba is wild and wonderful ; Kehama fantastic and 
monstrous. Thalaba is more varied and imaginative ; 
Kehama more gorgeously and grotesquely magnificent. 
Eailyal is a beautiful creation, and almost rivals 
Oneiza in interest. While Ladurlad is under a curse, 
which for ever banishes sleep from his eyelids, and 
water from his lips, a guardian spell protects Thalaba 
from the spirits of evil. But poetic justice ultimately 
saves both. Ladurlad is rescued from torment, and 
wafted up in The Ship of Heaven, to meet his family 
in The Bower of Bliss. Thalaba dies in the arms of 
Tictory; and at the gates of Paradise, "Oneiza receives 

liis soul." 
¥ew things have been written by human pen more 

perfectly beautiful, than the meeting of Ladurlad with 

his wife and daughter in the mansions of the Blest, and 

^Uch thus concludes : — 



-" He knew 



Though brightened with angelic grace 
His own Yedillian's earthly face ; 
He ran and held her to his breast. 
Oh joy above all joys of heaven ! 
By death alone to others given, 
That moment hath to him restored 
The early lost, the long deplored." 

T^ie apostrophe which follows, commencing, 
" They sin, who tell us love can die,** 



ftlthongh it must be fresh in the meraorj' o 
present, I cannot reaiat quoting ; — 

" Thoy Bin wlio tall ua Iotb oau die : 
Witb life all otber pasaioiia Sj, 
All others are but Tanity. 
In heaven Ambition cunnot dwell. 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of hell : 
Eartbl; theeo poaaians of the earth, 
They perish where they have their birth; 
Bat love is indestruotible, 
Its hoty fliune for ever bumeth, 
From heaven it came, to heaven retumeth. 
Too ofl on earth a troubled gueat. 
At times deceived, at tiraea oppreat. 
It here ia triad and purified. 
Then hath in heaven its perfect rest : 

It Boweth here with toil and care 
But the harvest-time of love is there. 
1 when a mother meets on high 

The babe she lost in inioncy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and feara, 

The day of woe, the watchfol night, 

For aU her sorrow, all her tears. 

An over-payment of Uebght 1 " 

Praise almost equally high maj be given to ms.' 
other descriptive portions of the poem, and to seveTsJ 
the dramatic— as the Midnight Procession, the appurition 
of Arvalau's embodied spirit, the picture of the Watcli- 
man on the tower at twilight, and of the Enchantress — 
■which, however, strikes me as being more in the style of 
German than of Orieatal oxaggeratioii. 

Modoc, although too lengthy, and not very artiatical] 
put together, also almunds in admirable passages, 
sages as fine, especially in descriptions of external nature, 
as anySouthey has ever written. The incidental episodes, 
more especially that of Caradoc, and " Prince Koul's Lay 
of Love " — the music of which seems to have rung in the 
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ear of Tennyson throughout an exquisite song in his 
" Princess," — are among the most interesting portions of 
the work. Madoc's voyage is the finest sea-piece in the 
English language ; and although in it he subjects himself 
to be brought into comparison with the prince of Roman 
poets, in the sea- wanderings of ^neas to Latium, he can 
scarcely be said to be found wanting in the balance. 

What a fine commentary on the hearty old song, ^' Ye 
gentlemen of England, who sit at home at ease," are the 
following impressive lines : — 

*' 'Tis pleasant, by the cheerful hearth, to hear 
Of tempests, and the dangers of the deep, 
And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again. 
And, with an eager and suspended soul, 
Woo Terror to delight us : — but to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements — 
To know all human skill, all human strength 
Avail not — ^to look roimd, and only see 
The mountain-wave, incumbent with its weight 
Of bursting waters o'er the reeling bark — 
Qod ! this is indeed a dreadful thing ! 
And he who hath endured the horror, once. 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl roxmd his home, but he remembers it. 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner !" 

But of all Southey's great poems, "Roderick" is as- 
suredly the best, and must ever keep its place among 
the first-class productions of the age. It was the achieve- 
ment of his matured genius ; and is, throughout, more 
consistent and sustained than "Thalaba," "Madoc," or 
*^ Eehama." Hence it is, perhaps, that its beauties stand 
less prominently forward from the general text ; but they 
are more in number, and higher in excellence, than 
those of his other works. Roderick himself is admirably 
portrayed, — ^bowed down with the burden of personal 
guilt and grief, yet burning to avenge the insults and 



injuries heaped on his devoted country. He is like a &lleB 
congtellatiou, yet bright with the tracesofori^nal glory — 
like a castle in ruins, breathing in stern decay of foregone 
magnificence. The conflict between varying passioi 
anxiety to restore the liberties of his country, and ' 
consciousness of self-abasement, produces a compoi 
which is the njOTlng power— the lever of ' ' 
and Southey has managed this with great dramatic si 
Thenteeting withFlorinda, the recognition ofBoderick by 
his dog Theron, the battle^cene in which he fiilla, and 
theconcludingpassage — referring to the mystery regarding 
his place of sepulture — are among the most striking inci- 
deots of this great work, and vindicate Southey's citum to 
be regarded as a master of the lyre. " Joan of Are" waa 
less a thing of performance than promise, and may bo 
likened to a young field of rich wheat oyerrun ' "" 
poppies. "The Pilgrimageto Waterloo" is but the 
journal cleverly versified ; some of the stanzas an 
beautiful. Of his ballads and minor poems, the finest: 
" Lord William " — finer stanzas he never wrote ; " Mary 
the Maid of the Inn" — vigorous, but occasionally in bad 
taste ; " Queen Orrica ;" " The Victory i" " Youth and 
Age ;" " Elegy on a favourite Dog ;" and " The Holly 
Tree." 

Southey's mind was e>LuhenLntly fertile, like a tro^uS; 
soil, and brought forth at once a plentiful crop of wheat 
and tares — of flowers and weeds. He was too self-satisfied 
to be a judicious farmer — if we are to pursue the simile^ 
and let them all grow unchecked together. His intelleot 
was more remarkable for scope than vigour ; and, in hu 
delineations of character, wo have less of intuition than. 
strict observation - but Lis situations are not only varied, 
but often eminently original. In dramatic power, he 
was far before Byron ; and perhaps Southey was the only- 
man of our age — although some believe that Campbell, in 
the hey-day of his genius, might have done so — who 
could have enriched our literature with a tragedy worth j- 
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of standing, at least, on the same shelf with Otway's 

*• Venice Preserved," and Home's " Douglas ;" for as to 

Shakspeare, I mention him not at all. He stands apart 

from and above compare ; and we may as well expect a 

second deluge as a second " Macbeth," or " King Lear," or 

** Hamlet," or " Othello." Many of Southey's portraitures 

are beautiful in outline, but deficient in passion : they have 

almost the classic coldness of sculpture. Not so his land- 

scapes, which are always true to nature, and glow with 

vitality, varying from the dewy dawns of Claude to the 

magnificent evening twilights of Salvator Rosa. Almost 

every page of Southey's writings holds out a subject for the 

painter. The following is an autumn sketch from'^Madoc:" 

*^ There was not, on that day, a speck to stain 
The azure heaven ; the blessed sun alone, 
In unapproachable divinity, 
Careered, rejoicing in the fields of light. 
How beautiful, beneath the bright blue sky. 
The billows' heave ! one glowing green expanse, 
Save where, along the line of bending shore, 
Such hue is thrown, as when the peacock's neck 
Assumes its proudest tint of amethyst, 
Embathed in emerald glory : all the flocks 
Of Ocean are abroad ; like floating foam 
The sea-gulls rise and fall upon the waves ; 
With long protruded neck, the cormorants 
"Wing their far flight aloft, and round and round 
The plovers wheel, and give their note of joy. 
It was a day that sent into the heart 
A summer feeling; even the insect swarms 
From the dark nooks and coverts issued forth, 
To sport through one day of existence more. 
The solitary primrose on the bank 
"^l Seemed now as if it had no cause to mourn 

^1 Its bleak autumnal birth; the rocks and shores, 

1.4 The forests, and the everlasting hills, 

f(^l Smiled in the joyful sunshine : they partook 

1^1 The universal blessing." 

G 



A name miKed up with those of the poets of the L^ 
School, for much of good and evil, is that of Wait 
Savage Lundor. I can only afford to glance at him hi 
for although, as an author, lie looms lurge in the diatiu 
the grand bisis of hia reputation is not poetty. 
style, tone, idiom, and manner of Laodor are all qH 
un-Engliah. He nereracquired the Saxon geniality ^'. 
mother tongue; and his "Qebir," "Count Jnlian," i 
many of his other poems, read exactly like translat' .^^ 
closely rendered. His long residence in a foreign const 
"will not quite account for this ; for a large part of hisn 
was composed long ere he had left England for Italy. 

With many high excellencies, Landor's poetry n 
ever remain '- a sealed book" to the multitude ; for « 
ever prefers to the obviously sublime, beautiful, and ti 
the grotesque, the visionary, and the iovolyed, 
submit to be admired by the capricious select, who « 
alone relish such elements in compositio 
case of Savage Landor, this waywardness is the mag 
to be regretted, as in his genius there are elements, t 
rous, fine, and &esh, which might have enabled his a 
to soar with eagle pinion high over Parnassus. 
seems, however, all along, to havesystematieallyaddrei 
himself only to the ear of an audience " fit, though fe 
and even to ignore the competency of a popular tribal 
He monlds exclusively according to the antique, and of 
with classical severity; but although -quite willing! 
admit his general power, I cannot help thinking that 1 
independence of thought not nnfrequently degenen 
into a tone something like proud self-sufhcienoy. 
have genius, learning, and knowledge, ever apparently 
abundance, but ever of a very peculiar kind ; and ofteOild 
all, from a sheer love of parados, he follows, by a si 
wind, the very authorities apparently hold in contemp 
His poetic diction is involved and difficult, obscure fi 
never-ending attempts at compression, and only re 
by a picturesque power, and a word-painting, in which] 
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-was subsequently followed by Hunt, Keats, and Tenny- 
son. His imagery is cold and statuesque—'' we start, for 
life is wanting there f but the habit of composing his 
pieces first in Latin, and then translating them into his 
mother tongue — said to be his actual practice — may 
readily be set down as a main source of their obscurity 
and apparent affectation. He has nothing like geniality 
of feeling, or warmth of colouring, in his portraits or pic- 
tures. His wit is cumbrous : when he exhibits point, it 
is rather the poisoned sting than the exciting spur ; and 
his glitter can only be compared to sunshine refracted 
firom an icicle. These remarks -apply solely to the 
verse of Landor. As the author of the "Imaginary 
Conversations," and " The Trial of Shakspeare," he is an 
Antaeus on his proper soil. 

It may be asked, what was the peculiar poetry of 
Scotland about during this period 1 Not much ; yet a 
current in the river-bed of the once copious stream of 
the Gavin Douglases, and Dunbars, and Lyndsays, and 
Ramsays, and Hamiltons, and Fergussons, and which 
had overflowed like an autumn spaie in Bums, showed 
that the fountain had by no means ceased to flow. 
Hector Macneil had contribated to the literature of his 
"auld respectit mither" "The Waes of War" — a 
simple strain, yet full of pathetic truth, and which found 
its way to the hearts of his countrymen. Alexander 
Wilson, the pedlar and ornithologist, was perhaps better 
as either than as poet ; but he possessed energy and 
enterprise, and some of his effusions evince not a little 
of the shrewd pawkiness of the " west countrie." The 
genius of Tannahill — ^for he was a genius of a higher 
cast, although he wanted the resolution and firmness 
which the explorer of the American woods rejoiced in — 
showed itself in some exquisite lyrics that seemed to 
set themselves to music — as " The Flower of Dumblane," 
" The Braes of Balquhidder," and " Gloomy Winter"— 
none of which were unworthy of Bums himself. Richard 
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Gall, who followed more directly in tbe wake nH 
PargUBSOii, produced at least two good things—" "P^U 
Ffirewell to Ayrshire," and " My only Joe and Deari^l 
John Mayne, in his "Logan Braes" and his "Stl^^l 
Gon," showed how deeply the associations of his n&tlj^H 
land had taken hold of bis susceptible heart and gloWidH 
fancy. Sir Alexander Boswell — the son of BamUlH 
Johnson's "Bozzy" — had contributed his " Jenny dulS 
the "Weaver,'' as also the same accommodating danud^H 
"Bawbee;" and to separate happy effuuoDS ^nnH 
attacbed the signatures of William Laidlav, ThonuH 
Cunningham, James Hislop, William Nicolson, ati^H 
Joseph Train. Tn'o names, however — those of JuiiBH 
Hogg and Allan Cunningham— demand something Etrif^l 
than mero passing notice, as men of high orig^^H 
genias ; — ^^H 

" Flnin his garb, ^^M 

Such as might suit a rustic sire prepared ^^M 

For Sabbnth duties ; jet he ie li man ^H 

Whom no ODD cauld have passed without I'emai-t, — ^^H 

Active and ncrvoun is his gait. His limba ^^| 

And his whole figure, breathe iutelligeuce." ^^^H 

Such 13 the portrait drawn by William Wordswort^^| 
his pedlar, the hero of ''The Excursion;" and, ^^^H 
very small wresting, the outlines may be made to applj^^H 
James Hogg, the scarcely less wonderful Ettrick Sl>^^| 

There are some miscellaneous -writers, as ^dV^I 
Bunyan, Isaac Walton, Sir Philip Sidney, BeDJsnnH 
Franklin, Rousseau, and Benvenuto Oellini — and GoAfl| 
poets, as Tasso, Fetrarcha, and A) fieri, as BindiS 
Byron, and Hogg, whose lives are interwoven with, o<^ 
constitute a running commentary on their works ; M 
much so, that it is impossible to come to a perfNT^ 
understanding of tbe one without reference to the Dtb<^^ 
Thig 18 a critical privilege, however, which oug^t to Mj 
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ever sparingly used and delicately resorted to — indeed 
never, save when countenanced by the plea of necessity. 
But with Hogg as his own repeated autohiographer, 
and who seems to have courted rather than repelled 
the license, there can be no trespass. 

The intellectual history of James Hogg is certainly one 
of the most curious that our age has presented ; and 
when we consider what an unlettered peasant was able 
to achieve by the mere enthusiasm of his genius, we are 
entitled to marvel certainly — not that his writings should 
be full of blemishes — ^but that his mind ever had power 
to burst through the Cimmerian gloom in which his 
earlier years seemed so hopelessly enveloped. 

The school education of the author of " The Queen's 
Wake " may be discussed in a few words, and in none 
more characteristic than those of the Shepherd himself. 
Be it remembered that he was then six years old. " The 
school-house,'* he says, '^ being almost at our door, I had 
attended it for a short time, and had the honour of 
standing at the head of a juvenile class, who read the 
Shorter Catechism and Proverbs of Solomon. . . . 
Next year my parents took me home during the winter 
quarter service (as a cow-herd,) and put me to school 
with a lad named Kerr, who was teaching the children of 
a neighbouring farmer. Here I advanced so far as to 
get into the class who read the Bible. I had likewise, 
sometime before my quarter was out, tried writing, and 
had horribly defiled several sheets of paper with copy 
lines, every letter of which was nearly an inch in length. 
Thus terminated my education. After this, I was never 
another day at any school whatever. In all, I had 
spent about half-a-year at it. It is true, my former 
master denied me, and, when I was about twenty years 
of age, said, if he was called to make oath, he would 
swear I never was at his school. However, I know I 
was at it for two or three months ; and I do not choose to 
be deprived of the honour of having attended the school 
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of jaj Dative parish ; not yet that old John Beattte Khot4 
lose the hunoui of Eucb a gcbolar." This really v 
one of the story of the foundling liero of one of 
Btnith'a inimitable Essays, who was dieclaiined by p 
after parieh, until the poor fellow began to fear thM tl 
were to come to a determination that he had been b 
hi no parish at all — in fact, that he was a Utopiq 
impostor. 

After a, boyhood of poverty, half-starvatJoD, and labo 
the shepherd-poet in embryo found' himself at lengt 
aged fourteen, and the possessor of five shiHin_ 
which he bought a fiddle (! ! !) over the catgut of wbiohbl 
kept sawing Scottish tunes, for two or three houn evo^ 
night, after retiring to his roost in the lofts of the « 
house, where the discord could molest nobody a 
self — nnantitypeof Orpheus— and the rats. Hoggretal 
of himself, that the perusal of "Burnet's Theory i 
Comets " produced a wouderful effect on his boyish ii 
ginatioQ ; set him pondering all the day on the g 
Millennium and the reign of saints, and dreaming all tl 
night of " a new heavens and a new earth," " t' 
horror, and the world in flames." Before this, he 6 
read " The Life of Wallace," and Ramsay's " Gentle Sbt 
herd," spelling the longer words as he went along, aaAi 
wishing both productions in prose, as the rhymea i 
him often lose tlio sense. It was not until his eighte 
year that he tried to write verses, and heacknowledgea tl 
his first attempts were " bitter bad." His genine, hoM 
ever, was prolific; and these, consisting of epistlt^ 
eclogues, comedies, and pastorals, so rapidly accumulated 
on his hands, that on one of his visits to the Gdinbutgh 
sheep-market he rashly adventured a small volume^ 
which of course soon died off into silent hopeless obtivioo. 
Some years after this hapless ailventure of the Poem^ 
the Shepherd's talents having attracted the attention of 
Mr Scott, that great poet encouraged him to the publi- 
cation of hiii " Mountain Bard." As might have been 
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^ected from an imaginatiTe mind yet myatified by tbe 
Uiglit of his situation, many of its pieces were also 
J paltry — although several bore indiiatitma of tha.t 
kodeur of fancy which afterwards formed Hogg's chief 
; nor do we think that be ever produced many 
ner things than his "Sir David Grteme," and the frjg- 
mt of " Lord nerweut." 

" An Essay on Sheep," which gained a premium from 
t Highland Society, having put some money into his 
Ikot, he contrived to lose it iu some ruinous agricultural 
■calations ; and, after several years of floundering, he 
a the desperate enterprise of settling in Edin- 
l^h — and as what ? A literary adventurer. A culiec- 
1 of songs, under the title of " The Forest Minstrel," 
nlnme of miscellaneous merit, created some little talk, 
t brought no golden harvest. His enthusiasm, how- 
; continued unabated ; and ho possessed in a large 
e that dogged confidence in his own abilities which 
1 alone have cairied him through his difBcultiea. 
C upon the ocean of literature — like Wordsworth's 
nd boy in his tub — without nidder or compass, he 
bt something behoved to he done — and that imme- 
ftoly. So he determined on a weekly periodical, hight 
a Spjr," which was to be devoted to the cnlighten- 
:t of the public in the niceties of morals, and the ele- 
■ H of polite literature. A Hottentot coming out in 
^^^ g oa dsncing'master could not have been a greater 
anoBiaty. Indeed, tbe Shepherd's qualifications for this 
-^<'lf'imposed task may be guessed at from what he him- 
-flf tells us. " At this time I had never onca been in any 
jiolrshed society — had read next to none — was now in my 
Ihirty-eighth year — and knew no more of human man- 
ners than a child." The Spy, as might have been pre- 
dicted of him, was therefore a sad nondescript — as suspi- 
cious-looking a tatterdemahou as was ever rigged out from 
tfio Oowgato— not without oceasional bursts, however, of 
natural cleverness and talent. Many of his Sybilline 



Leaves 'were racy and interCBting ; but, taken all in i 
the atew thus cooked, and offeted for Saturday a 
tion to the polite of the Modem Athens, was of sach J 
miutellaneous and Irish character that few normal bninsa 
etomachs could digest it. So the Bpy was shortly givm 
over OS hopeless by his frienda, and, evanishing from behind 
the foot-lamps of the literary stage, was heard of no moa 

Harassed, dismayed, disappointed, and poor, ~ 
now determini>d to brace himself up for a last great effod 
and redeem that good opinion which a few a 
friends yet strongly entertained of him. Nor did he d 
appoint them, for he produced " The Queen's Wake,"- 
poem of distinguished excellence ; and which, batii 
few TCrbsl laxities, would do honour to any n 
literature however high. Full of poetry and power, a 
of varied excellence, it is, at the same time, 'wonderfi 
free from those blemishes of coarseness, and of indiff 
taste, which had unfortunately — but not miracalousl;^ 
disfigured Hogg's former writings. By a great, a « 
and determined effort, he seemed to have got rid <tf i 
his trammels, and his muse soared away from the et 
" Slough of Despond," into the blue heaven of im 
tion, to look down on " The Abbot Mackinnon " 
enchanted ship, and on "Bonny Kilraeny" wander 
amid the fadeless flowers of Fairyland. " The Filg; 
of the Sun " and " Mador of the Moor " followed. 
are very unequal, although not without passages i 
best manner ; and the same may be said of his " Dra 
Tales," — of his most ambitious etTort, " Queen RjaAa,''i 
and of his various volumes of "Songs." Not a few, 1 
ever, of these lost are admirable, and entitle him t 
place among the bards of Scotland equal to Ramsay, >l 
second only to Bums. Some of his Jacobite melodies, — 
"Cam ye by Athole," "The Lament of Flora Macdonald," " 
and "Donald Magilavray," have attained a popularity"^ 
which they will keep — because they deserve it ; whil^^ 
there is about his " Bonny Lass of Dolorame," hi^^ 
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" Bonny Mary," " I lookit east, I lookit west," " I hae 
Naebody now," and " When the Kye come hame," — a 
pathos, and a pastoral delicacy and wildness, which would 
alone have stamped the Shepherd a poet of rare and 
peculiar powers. 

The finest vein of Hogg's poetry was exclusively that 
which ran among things surpassing nature's law. He 
was then like a heing inspired ; whenever his feet touched 
mother earth, he hecame a mere ordinary mortal. Amid 
the skyey regions of imagination he rejoiced in the power 
and splendour of his genius — an eagle of Parnassus ; hut 
when thriddiug through the affections and feelings of hu- 
manity,hewas apt to sink down to the level of the common- 
place verso-monger — or, at most, was a Triton among the 
minnows. To he appreciated as he deserves, the Shepherd 
must be studied in " Kilmeny," in " Glen Aven," in " The 
Witch of Fife," in « Old David," in « The Abbot Mackin- 
non," in the aSrial voyagings of" Mary Lee," in " Sir David 
Graeme," and in his various legendary stores and stories. 

" Kilmeny " has been the theme of universal admira- 
tion, and deservedly so, for it is what Warton would have 
denominated " pure poetry." It is, for the most part, 
the glorious emanation of a sublime fancy — the spon- 
taneous sprouting forth of amaranthine flowers of senti- 
ment — ^the bubbling out and welling over of inspiration's 
fountain. There is no perceptible art, no attempt at 
effect, no labour. The magician waves his wand, and 
'We find ourselves walking in an enchanted circle — " In a 
cloudless eve, in a sinless world." There is a vague 
"^Idness and an unearthly hue in its landscapes — a 
supernatural tint in its imagery — the tones of something 
^lot appertaining to this world in its irregular ^olian 
^nusic. Nor, as a piece of imaginative writing, is the 
** Abbot Mackinnon" much inferior. "The Mermaid's 
^BoDg'' is strangely grand ; and its sketches of sea-scenery 
full of a rude, remote, bleak magnificence. 

The following verses from the strange, wild, picturesque 
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ballad, « The Witch of Fife," strongly indicate Hoggfi 
peculiar strain of thought and imagery. I have some 
what modernised the spelling of a few antique words : — 

*^ The second night, when the new moon set. 
O'er the roaring sea we flew; 
The cockle-shell our trusty bark, 
Our sails the green-sea rue. 

And the bauld winds blew, and the fire-flaughts flew, 

And the sea ran to the sky ; 
And the thunder it growled, and the sea-dogs howled. 

As we gaed scouring bye. 

And aye we mounted the sea-green hills, 

While we brush'd through the clouds of the heaven ; 

Than soused down right, like the stai^shot light. 
From the lifb's blue casement driven. 

But our tackle stood, and our bark was good. 

And so pang was our pearly prow, 
When we could not spiel the brow of the waves. 

We needilit them through below. 

As fast as the hail, as fast as the gale, 

As fast as the midnight leme, 
We bore through the breast of the bursting swell. 

Or fluffit in the floating faem. 

And when to the Norroway shore we wan. 

We mounted our steeds of the wind ; 
And we splashed the flood, and we darned the wood, 

And we left the shower behind. 

Fleet is the roe on the green Lomond, 

And swift is the cowering grewe. 
The rein-deer dun can eithly run, 

When the hounds and the horns pursue. 
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But neither the roe, nor the rein-deer dun^ 

The hind, nor the cowering grewe, 
Could fly over mountain^ moor, and dale. 

As our braw steeds they flew. 

The dales were deep, aod the Doflrines steep. 

And we rose to the skies e'e-bree ; 
White, white was our road, that was never trode. 

O'er the snows of eternity I 

And when we came to the Lapland lone. 

The fairies were all in array ; 
For all the genii of the North 

Were keeping their holiday. 

The warlock men and the weird women, 
And the fays of the wood and the steep. 

And the phantom-hunters all were there. 
And the mermaids of the deep. 

And they washed us all with the witch-water, 

Distilled from the moorland dew, 
While our beauty bloomed like the Lapland rose 

That wild in the forest grew/' 

-Nothing in the picturesque of superstition has ever sur- 
^^«ed this, save perhaps the following, which is, how- 
p, in quite another vein. 

' Bonny Kilmeny gaed up the glen. 

But it was not to meet Dimeira's men, 

Kor the rosy monk of the isle to see. 

For Kilmeny wbb pure as pure could be. 

It was only to hear the yorline sing. 

And pull the cress-flower round the spring ; 

The scarlet-hyp, and the hind-berrye. 

And the nut that hangs from the hazel tree ; 

For Kilmeny was pure as pure could be. 

But lang may her mother look owre the wa'. 

And lang may she seek in the greenwood shaw ; 



Laag the ]aird of Duueirs blame, 

And laitg, laQg greet or Kilmeny come hame I 

When many a daj had como and fled. 

When grief grew calm, and hope naa dead. 

When mass for Kilmeny's Boul had been Eimg, 

When the bedesman had prayed, and the deotli-bell n 

Late, late in a gloaming, when all mas Btill, 

When the fringe wBs red on the wDHtcm htll, 

The wood woa aere, the moon on the wane, 

Tlie reek of the cot huDg over the plain, 

Like a little wee cloud in the world it« lane ; 

When the ingle lowed with an oario lemo. 

Late, late sa the gloaming Kilmeiiy came hame !'' 



her siuless beauty, ' 



Slie had been carried away, i 
Fairyland, where 

" The aky was a dome of otystnl bright, 
The fuuBtain of viMon, and fountain of light ; 
The emerald fields were of danzling glow. 
And the flowers of everlasting blow. 

And after remaining seven years — the term of probatioiM 
there — had been permitted once more to revisit eartb^ 
Such was her reception by the inferior creation, that — 

" WhareTer her peaceful form apjieared. 

The wild beasts of the hill were cheered: 
The wolf played bhthely round the Beld, 
The lordly bison lowed and kneeled; 
The dun-deer wooed, with manner bland. 
And cowered beneath her lily hand; 
And when at even the woodlands rung, 
When hymcB of other worlds she sung. 
In Bcataay of sweet devotion. 
Oh, then the glou was all in motion. 
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And gazed around, charmed and amazed ; 

Even the dull cattle croon'd and gazed, 

And murmured and looked with anxious pain. 

For something the mystery to explain. 

The buzzard came, with the throstle- cock ; 

The corbie left her houff in the rock ; 

The blackbird along with the eagle flew; 

The hind came tripping o'er the dew; 

The wolf and the kid their play began, 

And the tod, and the lamb, and the leveret ran; 

The hawk and the heron above them hung. 

And the merle and the mavis forsook their yoimg ; 

And all in a peaceful ring were hurled : 

It was like an eve in a sinless world 1 

When a month and a day had come and gane, 
Kilmeny sought the green-wood wene; 
There laid her down on the leaves so green, 
And Kilmeny on earth was never more seen. 
But all the land were in fear and dread, 
For they knew not whether she was living or dead. 
It was not her home, and she could not remain; 
She left this world of sorrow and pain. 
And returned to the land of thought again." 

One word of remark on poetry such as this were super- 
fliious : it appeals at once, and that triumphantly, to the 
heart and the imagination, and carries the calculating 
critic fairly off his feet, by a coup-de-main. But, of course, 
it was only in bis transient fits of inspiration that 
Ae Shepherd thus wrote. 

The poetry of James Hogg is not that of philosophic 
sentiment, like Wordsworth's ; nor of reflection, like that 
of Bowles ; nor of minute painting, like that of Crabbe ; 
nor of picturesque action, like that of Scott. We should 
assign him a place between the Claude-like delicate fairy 
dreaminess of Wilson, and the Salvator Rosa demonology 
of Coleridge; although without the classic taste of the 
one or the gorgeous magnificence of the other. He never 



reveals to ns the homan affuctions and passions in 
whirlwind of their operations ; uor does he exhibit s 
intimate knowledge of the constituted forms of socit 
Hia portraitures of men and manners are, in general, i 
affaire. Like Coleridge and Shelley, almost the whole 
his power lay in his wonderful imagination. He delij 
in the vague and abstracted ; in the pictoresque 
ideal ; in the wild, lonely, sarage featnrca of nature 
the benighted traveller on the purple moors ; in 
Covenanter on the sea-beat uliff; the shepherd. OQ 
grassy mountain ; the plaided clansman beside the sepi 
chral cairn in the glen ; the enthusiast waiting theappei 
anee of the sheeted spectre by the moonlight stres 
His mose was a sojourner by the foaming cataract « 
the roaring ocean, by the scathed forest and the ban 
■wildwnesa. She is conversant only with our terrors a 
superstitions — our "fierce wars and iaithful lovea" 
with the romance of iiuman action, the poetry of life. 

"We come naturally next to say a few words of 
Cunningham, another racy and original poet, who m 
sprang from the bosom of the people, and whose geai 
was as sterling ns it was peculiar. Allan Cuuninghi 
stands in direct contrast to James Hogg in this, that 1 
best poetry, like that of Bobert Buros, was composed 
early life, and before he had emerged from obscurity, 
become at all conversant with the conventional fenos 
the world. His vein was intrinsically and genuineljN 
native one, and could only be spoiled by artificial eolti< 
tion. His prose improved by prsutice ; but his verse I 
the peculiar characl eristics which originally gave 
valiie. He seemed himself unaware of this, and 
writing on, in the crawling crowds of London, about 
pastoral Nith, and the heights of Blackwood, and tl 
groves of Dalswiuton ; but in a far different tone 
tiiat to which ho had tuned his youthful harp, " mb 
primrose banks of the bonny Cowehill," or beside 
d-stained lintels of " Carlisle Velts," Indeed, I donl 
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much if any injury would have accrued to Cunning- 
ham's fame had he dropped his poetic mantle before 
crossing the Border, and trusted his reputation to the 
early ballads published in Cromek's " Remains of ]^iths- 
dale and Gralloway Song ; " for by these, as a poet, will 
he be chiefly remembered. His latter vein was thinner 
and weaker ; he wrote more ambitiously, but more dif- 
fusely ; and, in attempting polish, he lost raciness. His 
larger and more elaborate compositions, his " Sir Marma- 
duke Maxwell," and his "Maid of Blvar," with many 
scintillations of genius, with many diamond sparks of 
true inspiration, want thews and sinews ; and, at best, 
are unsatisfactory. He is sadly deficient in plot and con- 
structiveness ; and although his eloquence and enthu- 
siasm never flag, the reader wearies, and cannot help 
deploring that these are often misdirected. He knew 
not where to stop, and continually perilled success, from 
lack of critical discretion. 

This goes far to account for the fact that all his 
happiest compositions are in the shape of ballad and 
song, where he was necessarily compelled to be concise 
and concentrated. His fine peculiar genius was intensely 
national ; and he had the wonderful faculty of com- 
pletely throwing himself back into, and identifying his 
feelings and thoughts, with those of bygone generations. 
Amid these, as viewed by him in the mirror of imagina- 
tion, we feel that he is far more secure and at home 
than amid the imperfectly understood manners of his 
own day, while with the things of departed ages 
neither Mmself nor his readers have any misgivings about 
the tone or colouring of his pictures ; for, when reality 
fidla^ he brightens them over with the tints of fairyland, 
or overshadows them with "the gloom of earthquake 
and eclipse." 

The genius of Allan Cunningham was essentially 
lyiioal. In the narrative and descriptive his drawing is 
oootinually out of keeping ; and he lacks discretion or 



diacernment. Ite was fond of Inrge surfaces, i 
pninttug in al-fresco ; whereas his fotto la.y in 
ture, and on small cinvnas. He mistouk himself for | 
Etty, when ha might have been a Noel Paton. 

Hia early poems, "The Mermaid of Galloway," 
K'lne to dwall in Heaven,'' " The Lord's Marie," 
"Bonny Lady Anne," are perfect gems— are io ' 
way unsurpassed and inimitnhle ; and scarcely lees a 
be said of his aongs— '"Tis Hame, hame, hame,'^ 
Sun rises bright in France," "The wee, wee { 
Lairdie," "A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea," 
"My Nannie, 0." The following very t' 
fragment has all the picturesque setting and I 
pathos of the genuine traditionary ballad ; 

" Oiiuo were but the winter could, 
And gane were but tlie snaw, 
I could sleep in tbe wild-wooda, 
Where primroaea blaw, 

Cuuld's the sniiw nt my head, 

And cauld at mj feet, 
And tbe finger o' death's at Ely e'en, 

Faulding them to sloep. 



Or roy mithor sue dear, 

m meet them baith in heaTOn, 

At the Epring o' the year." 

Apart from mere scholarghip, we know what Shak _ 
and Scott, what Burns and Bloomfiuld, what Hogg ■ 
Conningham were, as poeta. And the question naMif 
arises, do Science and Poetry progress together 1 

Poetry may be defined to be — ■ Objects or subjects n 
through the mirror of imagination, and ilescanted on >t 
harmonious language. Such a definition is far (nA I 
perfect, but it may be accepted as a sufficiently com]ii*- I 
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hensive one ; and^ if so, it must be admitted that the 
very exactness of knowledge is a barrier to the laying on 
of that colouring by which alone facts can be invested 
-with the illusive hues of poetry. The proof of this would 
be a reference to what has been generally regarded as the 
best poetry of the best authors in ancient and modem 
times. Without interfering with the laws of the world 
of mind — which, from the days of Plato to Kant, seem 
involved in the same cloud of uncertainty — ^let me turn to 
the external world, and it will be at once apparent that 
the precision of science, as shown in geographical limits, 
and in the recognised laws of matter, would at once 
annul the grandest portions of the Psalms — of Isaiah — of 
Bzekiel — of Job— of the Revelation. It would convert 
the mythology of Hesiod and Homer, the " Medea " of 
Buripides, the " Metamorphoses" of Ovid, and the 
" Atys " of Catullus, into rhapsodies ; and transform " The 
Faery Queen" of Spenser, " The Tempest" and " Mid- 
summer Night's Dream " of Shakspeare, the " Oomus " 
of Milton, " The Fatal Sisters" of Gray, « The Ancient 
Mariner" of Coleridge, the " Thalaba" of Southey, the 
« Laodamia" of Wordsworth, the "Edith and Nora" of 
Wilson, the " Kilmeny " of Hogg, and " The Sensitive 
Plant" of Shelley, — in fEwt, all high imaginative verse 
■ — ^into tissues of rant, bombast, and fustian. 

In the contest between Bowles and Byron on the 
^variable principles of poetry, the lesser poet, as I hinted 
*Ji a preceding lecture, had infinitely the best of the 
argument ; but he did not make the most of it by illus- 
"^Jttion and example — ^for no one could be hardy enough to 
^ntain, that a castle newly erected is equally poetical 
^th a similar one in ruins, like Tantallao, Dunotter, or 
l^nstafEhage ; or a man-of-war, fresh from the stocks, 
Vith one that has braved the battle and the breeze — 
with Duncan's " Venerable," or Nelson's " Victory." 
ftone and lime, as well as timber and sail-cloth, require 
lW>eiations to raise them beyond prose. Push the 

H 
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theory to the extreme, and you cannot help proving Fope 
n greater poet than Bhakspeure ; and, with r^ard to 
Pope's own performances, it would make his " E^y o 
Criticism " equal to his " Efoise," for it is written witii , 
the same care and power; and it would show thai J 
Darwin's " Botanic Garden," and Hayley's " Triumphs a{ J 
Temper," might stand on the snme shelf with Oowpeite 1 
"Task," or Thomson's ■' Seasons." Wherever light pene..S 
trates the obscure, and illuminates the uttc 
may rest assured that a demesne has been lost to thk| 
realms of imagination. 

That poetry can never be robbed of its chief ornaments 
and elements, T firmly believe — for these elements are th« 
immutable principles of oar nature ; and, while men 
breathe, there is room for a new Sappho 
BimonideB to melt, and for a new Tyrtfeus and a ne«r^ 
Pindar to excite and inspire ; nor, in reference to thS' 
present state of literature, although I shrewdly donbt' 
whether either Marmion or Childe Harold would, even 
now, be hailed, as we delight to know that they were' 
haUed some thirty or forty years ago, still T do not 
despair of poetry ultimately recovering from the i 
ing blows which science has inflicted in the shape (^< 
st^m conveyance — of electro-magnetism — of geologic^ 
exposition — of political economy — of statistics — in fae^' 
by a series of disenchantments. Original genius in daft 
time must, from new elements, frame new combinations^ 
and these may be at least what the kaleidoscope is to thij 
rainbow, or an explosion of hydrc^n in the gasometar, 
to a flash of lightning on the liills. But this alters n 
ray position — that all facts are prose, until coloured by- 
imagination or passion. From physic we have swept, 
away alchemy, incantation, and cure by the royal touch}', 
from divinity exorcism, and purgatory, and escommniii- 
cation ; and from law, the trial by wager of battle, the 
ordeal by touch, and the mysterious confessions of witoh- 



craft. In the foamy seas, we can i 



r more expect 
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to see Proteus leading out his flocks ; nor, in the dimpling 
stream, another Narcissus admiring his own fair face ; 
nor Diana again descending on Latmos to End3rmion. 
We cannot hope another Una, '' making a sunshine in 
the shady place ; " nor another Macbeth, meeting with 
other witches on the blasted heath ; nor another Faust, 
wandering amid the mysterious sights and sounds of 
another Mayday night. Robin Hoods and Rob Roys 
are incompatible with sheriffs and the county police. 
Rocks are stratified by geologists, exactly as satins are 
measured by mercers; and Echo, no longer a vagrant 
classic nymph, is compelled quietly to succumb to the 
laws of Acoustics. 
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-The leglUnu 



Common to every human heart there ig a certain class <j! 
emotions, the expressions of which " turn as tliej' leavs^ 
the lips to Bong;" aud hence the primitive form of 
poetry in the ballad. It is also to be remarked that, 
throughout all countries, the themes of these bullaiis are 
the same — " Ladye love, and war, renown, and knightly 

80 large a portion even of the poetry of Homer t 
this shape, that it has been seized upon as a lea 
feature in the controversy regarding the unity of the ' 
authorship of the "Iliad" and "Odyssey" — a controversy 
first started by Scaliger in hia " Poetics," and afterwards 
followed out by Wolf in his " Prologoraeua ; " out) many 
of these separate gems of narrative wen - — -- ■ 
who at same time repudiated the heresy — disjoined f 
the contest, and translated under the t' ' - — 
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Ballads." Mr Macaulay thinks it highly probable 
that the traditionary legends of primitive Rome also 
existed in the same popular form, and hence their 
reappearance, under his plastic touch, in the " Ancient 
Lays." It has been the same " from Zembla to the 
line ;" for, among others, Davis, in his " Researches," 
mentions those of the Chinese ; Sir William Jones, the 
Persian and Arabic ; Leyden, the Malay and Sanscrit ; 
Weber and Jamieson present the Swedish, German, 
and Danish ; Herbert, the Icelandic and Norse ; Bowring, 
the Russian, Polish, and Hungarian ; Lockhart and 
Frere, the Spanish; Percy, Ellis, and Ritson, the 
English; Hailes, Scott, Motherwell, and Robert 
Chambers, the Scottish. 

In every case these songs and ballads are valuable, not 
only as poetical, but as historical records. They show 
the idios3nQcracies of a people — the habits, customs, 
and manners, which " long wont" has metamorphosed 
almost into a second nature ; and the peculiarities and 
circumstances which have gone towards the formation of 
national character at different times in particular regions 
of the world. 

To them Scotland in some measure owes its greatest 
poet, in so far at least as determining the bent of his 
gonins was concerned ; for it was while listening with 
'^pt ear to the stirring or plaintive minstrelsies of the 
^ider districts that the fire of song awakened in the 
yo\ing heart of Walter Scott ; and his first great appear- 
^ce was in presenting these traditionary stores in a 
collected form to the world, accompanied by imitations 
<^ their style and manner, so accurate and striking as at 
wice to prove the close study he had given them, and 
^e depth of that impression which the originals had 
"JAde on his feelings and fancy. In many of these 
<toge wild fragments and relics, there is a pathos and 
ft sublimity which, we are not ashamed to confess, 
constrain our thoughts into those lacunas — those pro- 
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found hidden receases of man's nature and condition— 
far more effectually than ever was achieved by mors 
artistii: strains. Their ctmrm lies in their intenEe nature — 
the only intense or earnest school I am inclined to 
recognise; now hy their pathos awakening feelings too 
deep for tears — as in " The Flowers of the Forest" and 
"Ellen of Kirkconnel ;" and now hy their dauntlesa 
and heroic outhurste, dirling the heart-strings like the 
TOartialh>-a-i!aof a tmmpet— asin "The Battle of Otter- 
biirn" and " The Donglas Tr^edy ;" giving as it were 
an assurance of inspiration, and almost realising the 
magical attributes of Kilsp indie the Harper, or of 
Orpheus of old, or of the Syrens three, "amid the flowery- 
kirtled Naiades." To add to the interest of all this, the 
authors, even in name and whereabouts, have utterly 
perished and passed away, and their lays come to our 
ears like the hodyless voice of Cona — Eolian sounds 
ctruling the misty mountain - tops, or murmuring 
.through the pastoral valleys — unclaimed relics floating 
jdowii the stream of time, like drift-wood to tha | 

At this shrine Scott kindled the torch of his geniii% , 
and set himself in earnest to work ont scenes of interest, 
and images of beauty and power, from the warhlings of 
Rcnlds, and bards, and troubadours, and iniunesingers — 
in short, ttoia the vast mass of materials which, were 
open to him in the hitherto almost unappropriated and , 
rich vast quarry of the feudal system ; and the first gran^ I 
result came forth in " The Lay of the Last Minstrel " — tt ■ 
poem which at onee took public opinion by storm, and 
distanced, utterly distanced, all competition in the race 
of popularity. Whiteheads, Pyes, Hoolcs, Hay leys, 
Darwins, and Sewards, were at a coap swept from the 
literary theatre stage, like the unoccupied chairs and 
shifting scences, and we were called in at once to witness 
the death and burial of Boilcuu and French criticism. 

The strain now beard waa of a higher mood j' 
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one of freedom and freshness and force. By a wave of 
his wand, the magician repeopled his country with the 
burghers of the past — regarrisoned each time-worn castle 
with helmet and spear and huff-jerkin — reawoke the 
melodious choir in each grey crumhling ahhey — and 
gave back to Night her ghost, her witch, and her fairy, — 
in whose mystic presence Scott hesitated not to say of 
the most stalwart knight. Sir William of Deloraine — of 
one who feared not the face of man — that 



<( 



somewhat was he chilled with dread, 



And the hair did hristle upon his head." 

In short, the only analogy to the sweeping current of 
liis verse is to he found in his own description of a 
stream swollen hy autumnal rains, which 



(t 



from fetters freed, 



Down from the moimtains did roaring come ; 
Each wave was crested with tawny foam. 
Like the mane of a chestnut steed." 

In energy and originality, and in affluence of thought 
and matter, " The Lay " takes the lead, in excellence as 
^n priority of appearance, of all Scott's other great works. 
b it he is like a man who has opened up a rich vein of 
sold and precious metal, and is prodigally lavish of 
^ treasures around him — the first digger in a newly 
discovered California. It is not only fine in passages, 
hit gorgeously rich through all its parts. His figures 
We the bold outline and ornate costume of Vandyke ; 
^bile his landscapes comhine the freshness of Gains- 
^ugh, and the picturesqueness of Turner, with the 
'lUktty shadows of Thomson of Duddingstone. As if 
^ snhject in hand was not enough, each canto opens, 
»y Way of voluntary, with a burst so vigorous and fresh 
•8 can only be likened to the luxury of vegetation on the 
^ digging over of a fertile virgin soil ; and the descrip- 
tion of Melrose Abbey by moonlight — the apostrophe 



to lore — tbe comparison of the Teviot to the tida V 
life — and the iuvociLtiou to Caledonia, — have only to ft 
once read to remain for ever impressed on the ineinoiyM 
all true lovers of the lyre. 

" Breathes there a man with bouI go dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 

Tbia is mj own — my Qativo Iimd ! 
WhoBO heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
Ab home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandenng on a faroign Btrand? 
If such there be, go maric him well ; 
For him do minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud bis name. 
Boundless bis wealth as vnah could claim, 
Despite these titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
LiTing shall forfeit fair renown, 
And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile earth from which he sprung, 
Unwept, unlionoured, and unsung." 

With less of enthusiasm and splendour ii 

" Marmion " surpasses " The Lay " as a whole ii 
tissue of incident, in mellowness of colouring, andia 
anity of plot. It is painted on a broader canvass, yetjl 
more cohereot and regular ; its foregroands are i 
artistically shaded, and its general tone mor 
and elaborated. It is also more diversified in action, ^ 
displays a larger, a more extended insight into htu' 
character. In depth of interest, and in impress of d 
reality, the subterranean judgment-sceoe at Holy Idfl 
may stand comparison with the disinterring of Vtieb 
Soott in Melrose Abbey; and the dying a_ 
Constance passes from the pathetic to the sublime in 
I melting tenderness, its energotiu passion, its proptd 
denouncements, and its heart-erushing despair- 

" The Lady of the Lake" is cast in a more dremal 
form. It is a sucvession of beautifully paiotod seeoJ 
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where contrasts are admirably brought out — the High- 
lands and the Lowlands — the Gael and the Saxon ; and 
in mere story it ranks above either of its predecessors, 
commencing with a stag-hunt to entrap the gentlemen, 
and concluding with a marriage to propitiate the ladies. 
The night-rencontre between Fitz- James and Roderick 
Dhu is in Scott's very best manner ; it is finely con- 
ceived ; and the collateral incidents are made to develop 
themselves with that ingenuity and telling effect which 
remind us of Fielding's consummate art in the manage- 
ment of plot, and bespeak the master's hand. There 
is something like melodramatic straining, I think, in the 
marriage and death scenes, which abide the perambula- 
tions of the Fiery Cross ; yet I am perfectly aware, at 
the same time, that it would be next to impossible to 
have otherwise given such a striking illustration of the 
devotedness of the Highland clans to their chieftains, as 
is there exhibited — ^a devotedness romantically proved in 
1745. Perhaps the finest thing in the poem — and it 
abounds with fine things — is the lay of Allan Bane in 
the prison cell of the dying Roderick ; the variations of 
whose melody imitate the vicissitudes of the battle- 
field — ^now bursting forth in stormy tones of thunder — 
now undulating in mournful murmurs, like the sough of 
tiie winter wind in the forest, and now hurrying imagi- 
nation as it were from the crashing onset on through 
the crossing and conflict of sword and targe to the 
Struggle for life and death — and on, still on, to the 
waning sounds of defeat, the implorations for quarter, 
uid the dirge-like wailing over the departed. 

"Biokeby" may be taken in extract to great advantage ; 

Vnt, as a whole, it is less felicitous than the magnificent 

^orks now glanced at. A giant on his native soil, Scott 

W here for the first time crossed the Border, and, 

^ke Bamson in bonds, seemed somewhat shorn of his 

iti^gth, or at least of his confidence in it ; for he could 

^t but feel himself surrounded with new associations. 



The sav^e character of Bertram, aud the gentle one of 
Wilfred, are alike exquisitelf drawn — the former a com- 
poiiud of his own William of Deloraine and Lord Mar- 
mioD, with an additional dash of savagery ; the latter of 
Seattle's "Edwin" in the Minstrel, and of Mackenzie's 
" Man of Feeling," Harley ; and they indicate much of 
that intuitive or perceptive power which Scott afterwards 
trinmphantif displayed in his matchless immortal prose, 
tales. As a descriptive poem, it is rich to lusnrianee^ 
but neither there nor in " The Lord of the lalea"- 
aiid' majestic, in parts, though it also be — bare v 
same ample measure of poetical riches "heaped up, prei 
down, and yet flowing over," which forms the striki 
characteriatie of " The Lay" and " Marmion." 

" The Lord of the lales " is a misnomer ; for certainn 
King Robert the Bruce is not only the hero of the poeo 
but the greatest part of its interest centres in him. ~ 
is drawn with minute historical accuracy ; and 
coolness, his sagacity, and determined resolution, 
brought out in fine contrast with the m 
and unbridled daring of his brother Edward. " The'l 
Lord of the Isles" is himself perplexing; and his bride" 
Edith, unsatisfactory — neither carries our sympn 
along with them-, and, finely as Bannockbum is described, 
it lacks the bold vigour and glowing picturesqueness of 
Flodden. The most strange aud striking portions of the 
work are those which relate to the Isle of Skye, wlier% ' 
in depicting desolate and savage grandeur, and a tribe Of 1 
inhabitants " with minds as barren, and with hearts s 
hard," Scott taxes himself to the very height of hl^fl 
powers, and with triumphant success. 

Besides these great, arid, in their walk, hitherto u 
vailed poems, Sir Walter Scott left others — " DorI 
Roderick," " The Bridal of Trierraain," " Harold ttml 
Dauntless," and lyrics, songs, and miscellanies — amptjrfl 
sufficient in themselves to have secured a high reputatia 
for any other writer j but which oui only be regarded i 
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second-rate, when classed with the master-pieces of his 
own genius. Of his ballads, the finest are " The Eve of 
St John," itself an epic in miniature; the dirge of " Rosa- 
helle" in the Lay; " Lochinvar" in Marmion ; "Alice 
Brand '* in the Lady of the Lake ; " Brignal Banks " in 
Biokeby; and the third part of " Thomas the Rymer" in 
the Minstrelsy, one of the earliest attempts of its author, 
but one which, in poetical excellence, whether we regard 
style, manner, or matter, he never surpassed ; and its 
silvery cadences, unrivalled in their flow, save by Cole- 
ridge's " Genevieve," have been the source of many a 
fond but futile imitation. In song-writing, Sir Walter 
Seott is, as in all other things, great ; but there even he 
must yield, as all others must, to Robert Bums, who is, 
in that department, indeed " above all Greek, above all 
Roman fame," — a more than Simon ides in pathos, as in 
his " Highland Mary ; " a more than Tyrtseus in fire, 
as in his " Scots wha ha'e wi' Wallace bled ; " and a 
softer than Sappho in love, as in his — 

*' Had we never loved so kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly. 
Never met — or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted." 

I have given one of Sir Walter Scott's trumpet tones ; 
iH)v for a gentle whisper from his lute, — " The Hymn of 
the Hebrew Maid:"— 

" When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out from the land of bondage came. 
Her father's God before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands, 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimsoned sands 

Returned the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 
le^ V And trump and timbrel answered keen. 



And Sion'B daughters poured tlicir In^, 
With prieat's and wurrior's voioe betneon. 

No portents now our foes amaze, 
Forsakea Israel wanders lone ; 

Our Ctthers would not know Thy ways, 
And Tkuu bast left them to their own. 

But, present still, though now unseen ; 

When brightly Bhines the prosperous day, 
Be thoughts of Tilts a cloudf screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
And oh 1 when Btoops on Jiidah'a path 

In ehada and storm the frequent oight. 
Be Thou, long-suficring, elow to wrath, 

A burning and a shining ligbC I 

Our burps we left by Babel's Htreams, 

The tyrant's je>t, the Gentile's soom ; 
No censar round our altar beams. 

And muta our timbrol, trump, and bom. 
But Thou bast said, the blood of goat. 

The flesh of rams, I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, an bumble thought, 

Aro Uiina acuepted sacriEce." 

From the appeanince of " The Lay" through theaeriwj 
of years to 1812, Sir Walter Scott reigned the uadisputeil 
" Napoleon of the nmlais of rhyme ;" and the s' 
imitators which his success called forth would not be 
credited in after times, could not reference be mode to the 
contemporary hook-lists. Nine-tenths of these imitatioiiB 
were — as might have been expected—" voces eC prateret 
nihil," mere bodiless echoes. A few had stamina, whi 
endured for a season — as " Margaret of Anjou, 
Fight of Falkirk," " Christina the Maid of the Soutl 
Seas," " Tlie Legend of lona," and some half-dozen 
others ; but the battalia of romances in six cantos, with 
historical notes, whose name was legion, liave, withoat 
one exception now occurring to me, long : ' 
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the tomb of the Capulets, having, after lying undisturbed, 
many long years, in their dusty sheets, on the subterranean 
shelves of booksellers' warehouses, been at last bargained 
for, taken compassion on, and entombed, by that tender- 
hearted body of United Samaritans, the pastry-cooks and 
trunk-liners. 

This body of romancing rhymsters, however they might 
otherwise differ, seemed harmoniously to adhere to the 
elements of the following recipe : — Take a fair and love- 
lorn damsel — a valorous knight of the six-feet club, in 
black or white armour, with j^himea vice versa ; a fiery- 
«yed horse, that neighs well, richly caparisoned ; two 
thin pale nuns, and a bald fat friar ; a leash of stag- 
abounds ; an ivied castle, with a moat, drawbridge, and 
grim-looking donjon keep, in which last place a forlorn 
captive; warders, grooms, and serving-men ad libitum; \ 
21 dark oak-forest, with a hairy hermit in sackcloth, who 
^eeds on wild honey and cresses ; a ruined abbey, pal- 
pably haunted ; and a " Wizard of the North." Throw 
in, for seasoning, according to current taste, a shipwreck ; 
a storm of thunder, with forked-lightning of the bluest ; / 
a ferocious murder, and a gorgeous marriage; and, having/ 
commingled well, serve up to the public. 

Sir Walter Scott was characterised by the manly 
Btraightforwardness of his genius; by his disdain of 
P€tty ornament ; by his dealing with grand first prin- 
ciples ; by the simple majesty of his conceptions ; by his 
"^gour of execution ; by his boundless acquired know- 
*odge ; by his unequalled eye for the picturesque ; by 
*^eitous combination of incident ; by striking individu- 
^ty of portraiture, alike in heroic action, and in melting 
^demess — in short, by all the highest qualities which 
. We ever distinguished the mighty masters of the lyre ; 
I ttdjif we are to translate the term " poet" into " maker," 
I «• " inventor," and are thus enabled to add to his 
prodactions in verse those novels and romances which 
jbive delighted the world — ^more than half of the whole 



accumulated writings of the Inst fifty years put toj^ 
— I at once put him far beyond Byroii, Wordsworth, 
any other competitor for supreDiacy, on a throne by 
side of Shakspeare — to be regarded at least as a. yom 
brother of the prince of all the world's poets. And 
of all writers in verae, from Homer and Chaucer, biagr, 
prototypes — the former in ancient, the latter in mod 
time§ — to Byron and Wordsworth, his mightiest cot 
porary rivali^ there is not one whom it wonld be 
&ir to judge of by mere estract than Scott ; for his po 
lay far more in the comprehensiveness of his design, 
the general mastery of his execution, than ii 
esoellencies or in detached beauties. 

It hoa been a fasliion of reuont years for some peo 
about as capable of appreciating "Marmion, ns 
"Iliad," or "The Divine Comedy," to underrate Set 
poetry, as compared with his prose ; nay, to talk all) 
ingly of it, as being careless, loose, and superficial. A 
thing from dunces ! but will it be credited that Hai 
who, with all his violent prejudices, certainly wss bi 
should set Scott down as " a mere narrative and dcM 
tive poet, garrulous of the old time;" or that Li 
Hunt, himself a poet, should say of liis verse, that i 
— "a little thinking, oonveyed in a great many word 
Such oracular nonsense, however, is not recommendei 
us, even as novel. Be it remembered that Waller, i 
iiimaelf a poet, alludes to the author of " Paradise Lest' 
"one John Milton, a blind old schoolmaster;" and) 
Yoltaire characterises Shakspeare as " an inspired 1 
barian," Individuals may err, but the great law oT 
world is ever ultimately just; and (mirabile did 
Milton, Shakspeare, and even Scott, yet survive ! 
merit may e:ciat for some time without recognition i I 
on the contrary, great temporary popularity may 
acquired by what is utterly worthless; but I ehalU 
one instance from the whole history of literature, wl 
that popularity, whether slow or suddeii, which wag: 
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deserved, has continued to endure. And assuredly Scott's 
must, while a single human heart continues to beat. 

Of the Novels and Romances, those glowing, glorious, 
and immortal tales, which make us proud to think that 
-we are of the same country as their author, it is not my 
province here to speak ; but be it remembered that the 
faxae of Scott had penetrated to the ends of the earth as 
a poet, and as a poet only, long before a single page of 
these was written ; that that poetry is now part of the 
Btock-Iiterature of the world, and has been translated 
into the languages of almost every civilised nation. It 
would, therefore, be a mere waste of words to discuss a 
question regarding which the great bulk of mankind 
seem to have come to an unhesitating verdict, whatever 
eritics have done. So truly mighty, in my opinion, was 
the genius of our countryman, that we are even yet too 
near him to regard it in its just proportions ; and I have 
not abated, by one iota, in the admiration which 
induced me, twenty years ago, to inscribe under his 
portrait these six lines — 

** Brother of Homer, and of him 
On Avon's banks, by twilight dim 
Who dreamt immortal dreams, and took 

From Nature's hand her storied book : """^ 

Earth hath not seen. Time may not see, 
Till ends his march, such other three." 

From 1805, when the "Lay of the Last Minstrel" . 
tppeared, we find British poetry in its meridian ^_splen- | ^ 
4^ with a host of distinguished aspirants in the field 
•MJimpbell, Crabbe, Wordsworth, Moore, Southey, Cole- ! >. 
ridge, Rogers, Montgomery, not to mention several ^ 
*^ scarcely less bright names : but Scott £a.r, and 
faervedly far, beyond all in the race of popularity. In 
1812, however, something like a restoration of the bai- 
lee of power began to show itself. Two young compe- 
titors, who were afterwards mightily to infiuence litera- 
tare, entered the arena — Lord Byron in his "Childe 
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Hacold," and John WilsoD iu liia " Isle of Palma ; ■* 
it is difficult, even yet, to say which of the two i 
mogt distinguished for general scope of mind, for it 
iiative and intellectual power. Boron's was remarl 
for its passion and intensity; Wilson's, for its c 
licity and oomprohonsiveneaa. The former ci 
its rays to a focus ; the latter scattered them sbi 
like a mirror. Hud both continued, as they I 
to cull their laurels from the field of poetry alol 
this question of natural capacity might have been t 
of ensier solution. Byron, persevering to do so, a 
plished wonders in the course of his unfortnnftt 
brief, impassioned, impetuous, and chequered afCer-Hl 
Wilson, on the contrary, in little more than foar ] 
from his appearance as a poet — for the "City of 4 
Plague" WHS published in lfll6 — and while still MnM 
thirty, may bo said to have forsaken the muse, and to h 
turned the Nile-like and seemingly inexhaustible i 
of his mind into all the variously diverging channel i 
literature and philosophy. "With Byron, poetry » 
in all ; and he wrote not only with amazing power, 1 
^Iwith amazing flnency — indeed no man, dying at ttiiq 
.' seven, ever wrote so much with such an imj 
' Wilson, it was only one of the phases of his many-d 
mind ; and, when he may be said to have left the fl 
that mind was in fact scarcely out of its juvenes 
as demonstrated by its subsequent, more matured a 
remarkable achievements. On these, however, I dare^ 
at present enter ; and must confine myself merdf |l 
few outlinear characteristics of his poetry. 

Unlike Crabbe, who delighted to expatiate on J 
flings and frailties of onr nature; or Byron, i 
region of power was in the tempest and darkness otM 
passions ; or Scott, who dazzled by the pictitrei 
rapidity of narrative, the muse of Wilson deals 
with the softer, gentler, purer feelings, with the B 
refined and delicate perceptions. Even in the descripB 
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of human wretchedness and of depravity, he cannot help 
mingling some etherial and redeeming touches ; mid the 
roar of the troubled waters of the spirit, a still small 
voice is ever heard whispering " peace ; through the 
wind-swept masses of the heavy twilight clouds glo- 
riously peeps out the golden evening star — ^an omen of 
faith and serenity. 

Wordsworth philosophises on the aspects of nature, 
rather than describes them ; Southey gives the landscape 
itself with the eye and art of a painter ; Wilson's still 
life seems like the conjurations of a dream — soft, silent, 
beautiful : — 

'* Towering o'er these beauteous woods. 
Gigantic rocks were ever dimly seen, 
Breaking with solemn grey the tremulous green, 
And frowning far in castellated pride ; 
While hastening to the ocean hoary floods 
Sent up a thin and radiant mist between, 
Softening the beauty that it could not hide. 
Lo ! higher still the stately palm-trees rise 
Chequering the clouds with their unbending stems, 
And o'er the clouds, amid the dark-blue skies, 
Lifting their rich unfading diadems." 

By the youthful genius of Wilson it seems to have 
been felt as something like sin to approach the confines 
of guilt and crime, or to delineate any of the darker 
and more repulsive features of human nature. His con- 
templations are all of the soft and serene — even his 
descriptions are confined to the fair and beautiful ; the 
rugged under his touch acquires a moonlight shading ; 
sorrow becomes sanctified ; and the thunder-storm, along 
with its devouring lightning, has ever its fertilising 
shower. It is his bathing all his characters in this ^' pur- 
ple light of love," which in some measure unfits Professor 
Wilson from shining as a poet of consummate dramatic 
power— a power which his other writings attest his 
l>oandles8 possession of— and which, with all the varied 
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beauty ■which commanded the admiration of Byron,, 
Moore, and Jeffrey, makes " The City of tlie Plague " 
read more like a poem than a drama ; in other words, 
renders it a composition embodying sentiment rather 
than actioD. Whatever may be their peculiar featurMi, J 
whatever the part they have to perform, his perBonagw J 
arrange theraBelvea into two great classes — those. di^'iS 
nified by virtue, and those degraded by vice ; the former- J 
BnrpasEing mere men, and approximating the natnre ofl 
miDiBters of light ; the other fallen from a high estatejIlA 
yet atill endowed with many redeeming traits, and, aftrtj 
all, scarcely less than " archangels ruined." ^B 

While in the act of composition, the poet's mind seeme^l 
to have been worked up to a kind of reverie, in which h SM 
saw the material world, with its delightful valleys bB^H 
magnificent mountains, its murmuring rivers and rolliii||m 
oceans, its sheeted lakes and umbrageous forests on^l 
Stretched before him as on a vast map, in pbantasmagoriaBfl 
pageantry. Nor less peculiar were bis views of tbtffl 
moral physiognomy of man, whom, as I have said, h*W 
has scarcely the heart to paint as the victim of original^ 
sin i but as, even in infancy, returning in the visions 9Cfl 
sleep to an ante-natal heaveu. Yet he is by no meaiUKfl 
so great an exclusionist or mannerist as WordswortbfB 
although they have always been, and ever will b^H 
regard^ as congenial spirits, separated by their diatina>fl 
tive qualities of original power. In the descriptivwS 
portions of bis writings, however, Wilson is much moivV 
exuberant in imagery ; and thus more netirly appronchd^l 
Southey, especially in "The Isle of Palms," where hisdifjB 
cursive fancy luxuriates in regions not unallied in rhuiM 
racter to those exhibited in " Tbalaba " and " Eehams.'^H 
Bat over Southey he has this excellence, that his Hljlufl 
is always suited to hia subject; he never clothes th^l 
trivial in the pomp of majestic words, nor debases tirifl 
lofty by meanness of expression, or puerility of epitiieLfl 
His pathos is always of the heart— simple, deep, i^^| 
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tonehing ; and we may say of his poetry, in this respect, 
as he has himself said of another, that — 

** The songs he poured were sad and wild, * 

And while they would have soothed a child. 

That soon bestows its tears, 
A deeper pathos in them lay 
That would have moved a hermit grey, 

Bowed down with holy years." 

The grand characteristics of the poetry of Wilson are 
delicacy of sentiment, and etherial elegance of descrip- 
tion. He refines and elevates whatever he touches ; and 
if in his hands common things lose their vulgar attri- 
butes, they are exchanged by him for something better. 
There is a wild harmony and an untamed splendour in 
his delineation of the aspects of nature ; and among its 
beauties he riots and revels, always preferriug the soft to 
the sullen, the gentle to the rugged. He is consequently, 
beyond all other poets, the bard of moonlight, in whose 
" flooding argentry " his muse seems never weary of dip- 
ping her pinions, or of marvelling at 

" The fleecy clouds, when their race is run, 
That hang in their own beauty blest, 
Mid the calm, that sanctifies the west. 
Around the setting sim.** 

Wilson makes a nearer approach, in tone of thought, to 
the Lake School, than to any other great class of writers ; 
nor do his ideas of the philosophical principles of compo- 
sition seem widely difierent from theirs ; but he never 
offends, like them, by endeavouring to extract sentiment 
from incongruous subjects. He may not, in any short 
efifort, have attained the classical severity of the " Lao- 
damia," or the magic wildness of the " Christabel," but 
perhaps neither Wordsworth nor Coleridge could have 
so exquisitely painted, with such consistency throughout, 
the portrait of Magdalen in " The City of the Plague," — so 



aerapbically pure, so profoundly tender, so nobly 9 
devoted ; of one whose patli on earth is odo of a 
light — who, like Spenser's Voa, "makes aeuDshine j 
the shady place," and who, when hanging over her dyi 
lover, is thus addressed by him — 

Of iby affectiooatQ bosom meet my heart. 
And nil therein Is quiet oa the bdow. 
At breatlilesa raidnight." 
The great defect in the earlier poetry of Professor Wilt 
will he found to result from "the fatal facility" 
whieh he found expression for his exuberant Ticbei.j 
thought and imagery. Life seemed to him a s 
enchantments; earth was a wilderness of sweets; 
gunge sytlahled itself into musiu ; and liis iniaginii 
thiia spontaneonslj- seemed to arrange themseive 
The welling fountain of his mind, instead of requiring^ 
be pumped up, ever superahundantly overfiowed ; 
his poems thus often read more like impro 
than compositions. It is difficult to say, thw 
whether the years of his sojourn beside Windei 
were more benelicial or otiierwise to his fame aiftp 
Most assuredly ttiey determined his tone of though^ 1^ 
influenced, perhaps, more than he is himself a 
hia habits of looking on and regarding man and n 
This position is rendered less dubious, from bis | 
works, in which he thought and reasoned more ilead^ 
Hud independently for himself; and who can douli^ fl 
he might not have from the first dilFused tlirou^l 
poetry what he afterwards did through his prose,— 
emphatic vigour, and ever-varyiitg beauty of t" 
that boundless amplitude of illustration, and that In^ 
sioned torrent-like eloquence — that dcfpotio e 
alike over our reason and our sympalhiee, nerar 1 
spicuous save in minds of the very higlieet order. 

As a narrative poem, " The Isle of Palms" is 
what desultory and sketchy. The story which i 
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through it is a mere slender thread, almost overstrung 
-with the flowers of a luxuriant imagination. Its finer 
portions are the voyage, the shipwreck, and the island 
scenery ; its faults lie in its being too ornate — reminding 
us of the fine line in an old poet, which Mr Tennyson has 
since doubtless inadvertently appropriated — 

" You scarce can see the grass for flowers." 

"The City of the Plague" is more definite in outline and 
more elaborately finished. Southey has thought fit to 
censure the selection of the subject, as being one unfit for 
poetry — himself having chosen several much more ques- 
tionable. Otherwise thought Boccaccio, Dante, Moore, 
and Shelley. Such antecedent caviling is quite absurd ; 
for praise or blame is almost entirely attachable to the 
mode in which subjects are handled ; and while a " Sofa" 
becomes a great moral engine in the hands of a Cowper, 
a Pedlar shines out a subtle philosopher in " The Excur- 
sion '* of Wordsworth, — the bee having instinct to extract | 
houey even from foxglove and nightshade. So fastidious, 
on the contrary, was Wilson's taste, and so great his 
horror at revolting details, that the principal objection to 
the poem in question is its too uniform tone of almost 
pastoral gentleness. So much so, indeed, that we are 
often inclined to wish that he would plunge into some 
more troubled element ; and had it remained to be written 
by him in the after maturity of his intellectual strength, 
1 doubt not his capability of having amazed as much by 
bis power in awakening terror, and in picturing remorse, 
M he has done in this exquisite youthful efibrt in sub- 
duing to his mastery all our finer and gentler sympathies. 
As a narrative, " The City of the Plague " is much better 
pToportioned and brought out than "The Isle of Palms." 
Prom having therein subjected himself to the trammels of 
'^lar versification, his besetting demon — the discur- 
wve faculty — has less scope, and a feeling is consequently 
conveyed to the reader s mind of more elaborate and 
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sustained composition. We have leas of tbat tone of 
deliratioa which, in common with the''LyTicat Ballads " 
of WordBworth, pervades "The Isle of Palma," together 
with a diction more classically pure and severe — yen, .j 
transparent tis crystal. 

lu none of hia multifiu'ious writings is the pecnlix 
genius of Wilson more exquisitely developed than in h' 
"Lays from Fairyland," where, in a region of spotles 
cence, etfaerial heauty, and serene repose, it is allowed b 
luxuriate "at its own sweet will." His fairies a 
those of Michael Drayton, nor Ben Jonaon, nor of Shak' 
epeare's "Midsummer Niglit'a Drenm," nor of Biahoi 
Corhett'a "Farewell," nor of the "Young Tom Lane o 
Carterha'," nor of John Leydeii's " Brown Man of tl 
Muirs," nor of James Hogg's '■ Old David," nor 
Eerbert'a elves of the Scandinavian mythology. 



nor the Peris of Thomas Moore's Oriental Paradise; bufll 
a distinct creation of his own, beautiful "as atoms of ttiQlg 
rainbow fluttering round," and pure aa the dew ii 
cup of the harehell ; a species of angelic natures, sympfr* 1 
tbiaing with the sorrows, soothing the ills, and rejoiciugfl 
in the moral triumphs of humanity. Over these lajtfl 
Wilson haa poured out the whole exuberant riches c~ 
his fancy ; and he leads ns through labyrinths of dazzlii^j 
beauty, where all is innocent, calm, and pure — 

" Like a cloudless eve in a sinless world." 

The whole are fine, but perhaps the finest is that entitli 

"Edith and Nora," which contains separate pictures^ 

"Morning" and of "Evening," as glowing and original ■ 

any descriptive passages in British poetry. 

This is the morning picture in its serene beauty :- 

"She hath rifien up (rom her rooming pmyer, 

And chained the waves of her golden bair. 



Hath kksed ber sleeping Bistor'B cheek, 

Ani breaiiied tho blceamg abe might not speak. 

Lost Che whisper should break the dreiun that smilod 

Bound the Boow-whitc brow of the Binleas child. 

Her raditmt lamb and her purpling dove 

Have tu'en their food from the hand tbej love ; 

The low deep coo imd the pluative bleat 

In the monnng culm, bow clear end flweet I 

Ere the eun bus warmed the dawning baurs 

Slie baib watered the glow of ber garden flowera, 

And WEtleomed tbn hum of tbe earlieat bea 

In the moist bloom working drowulf ; 

Then up tbe flow of the rocky rill 

She trips SiWaj to tho pastoral hill; 

And, as she lifts her gliBtoniiig eyee. 

In the jo; of her heart, to tha dewy eMea, 

She feels tha( her sainted parents blesa 

the life of their orphan shepberdeBS, 

Tis a lonely glcu I but the happy obild 
Hatb fKends whom ahe meets in the morning wild t 

a she trips, ber nntive strcuu, 
Idke her, bath awoka l^m a joyful dream, 
And glides nviaj by her twinklmg feet, 
With a face as bright and a. voice as aweet. 
In the oner bunk the ouzel sitting 
Skth heard her steps, and away is Sitting 
IVom stone to atone, aa she glides along, 
Then einka in tbe stream with a broken song. 
The lapwing, fearless of hia nest. 
Stands looking round with his delicate crest ; 
Fof a love-like joy ia in his cry, 
Aa he wheels and ilarts and gloncee by. 

Is the heron asleep on tho silvery sand 
Of his little lakel Lo I bis wings expand 
Av,& dreamy tbougbt, and withouten dread 
Qdud-like he floats o'er the moiden'e head. 
She looks to tho bircb-wood glade, and lo ! 
TTiere is browsing liere tho mountain roe. 
Who lifts up her gentle eyes, nor moves, 
ks on glides tha form whom all nature loroBi 
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Having spent in heaven an hour of mirth. 
The lark drops down to the dewy earth, 
And a silence smooths his yearning breast 
In the gentle fold of his lowly nest; 
The linnet takes up the hymn, imseen 
In the yellow broom, or the bracken green ; 
And now, as the morning hours are glowing, 
From the hill-side cots the cocks are crowing, 
And the shepherd's dog is barking shrill 
From the mist fast rising from the hill, 
And the shepherd's self, with locks of grey, 
Hath bless'd the maiden on her way ! 
And now she sees her own dear flock 
On a verdant mound beneath the rock, 
All close together in beauty and love, 
Like the small fair clouds in heaven above, 
And her innocent soul, at the peaceful sight. 
Is swimming o'er with a still delight." 

Among the other more elaborate productions of Pro- 
fessor Wilson, are " Unimore, a dream of the Highlands ;" 
"The Convict, a dramatic sketch;" "The Scholar's 
Funeral ;" " The Angler s Tent ;" and an " Evening in 
Fumess Abbey." The finest of his lesser poems strike 
me as being the " Address to a Wild Deer ;" " Lord 
Ronald's Child ;" " The Village Desolate ;" " Lines in a 
Highland Glen ;" and « The Sleeping Child." 

The following very beautiful extract, from the "Evening 
in Fumess Abbey," is given as a specimen of Professor 
Wilson's blank verse. 

** The day goes by. 
On which our soul's beloved dies ! the day 
On which the body of the dead is stretch'd 
By hands that deck'd it when alive; the day 
On which the dead is shrouded, and the day 
Of burial ; — one and all pass by ! The grave 
Grows green ere long ; the churchyard seems a place 
Of pleasant rest ; and all the cottages, 
That keep for ever sending funerals 
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Within its gates, look cheerful every one, 

As if the dwellers therein never died j 

And this earth slumbered in perpetual peace. 

For every sort of suffering there is sleep 

Provided by a gracious Providence, 

Save that of sin. We must at first endure 

The simple woe of knowing they are dead — 

A soul-sick woe, in which no comfort is. 

And wish we were beside them in the dust ! 

That anguish dire cannot sustain itself, 

But settles down into a grief that loves 

And finds relief in imreproved tears. 

Then cometh sorrow like a Sabbath ! Heaven 

Sends resignation down, and faith ; and last 

Of all, there falls a kind oblivion 

Over the going out of that sweet light 

In which we had our being ; and the wretch, 

WidoVd and childless, laughs in his old age. 

Laughs and is merry, even among the tombs 

Of all his kindred. Say not that the dead 

Are unforgotten in their graves ! for all 

Beneath the sun and moon is transitory; 

And sacred sorrow, like a shadow, flies, 

As unsubstantial as the happiness 

"Whose loss we vainly wept !" 

"Unimore" is, in some respects, the richest of all its 
wthor's writings ; and in it his ideas seem to have 
wnred upon him like the flood of the Solway. Indeed, 
ve know not its equal anywhere, in Niagara-like copious- 
less of imagery and diction. Probably this is its defect, 
)r it is somehow felt not to be altogether a successful 
Dem. There is a lavishness of wealth about it, a pomp 
id prodigality of power, which mars its definiteness of 
DC, as well as its distinctness of outline. We look on 
i landscapes as through a summer haze, or through the 
Verof moonlight; and thus its personages seem too 
mote and Ossianic. It abounds in magnificent pas- 
^ ; and visions ninth and tenth — " Expiation" and 
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"Retribution" — are replete with pathoa and solen 
beamy. The " Byening in Pumess Abbey" is mora ohaa 
tened and severe, and is, throughout, perhaps the fineilfl 
specimen of Professor Wilson's blank verse, which I 
nothing of the niggodnass of Young, or the verbosity a 
Thomson, but breathes a musie of its o 
aweetness long drawn out" — which rivets the eaibyit 
varying cadencea, — tones of persuasive softnees, i 
lively, like the breeze in the summer tree-tops ; 
mournful, like the far-off thunders of the waterfall. HilV 
aversion is the boisterous and the bustling, whether thegtfl 
are to be gleaned from themes high or low — ^from th^ 
modernising of chivalrous romaunts, or from the&btes<4 
clnssical mythology. His delight is in the poetry of etil 
life, — the blind man sitting on the way-side stone — yT 
effigies in a ruined abbey — the solitude of the midnid 
mountain -ridge — the wavelesa lake — the autumnal n: 
]ight, with the hawk sleeping on the sepulchral c 
among the boary caniiachs of the moor. He allo^ 
nothing sinful or sullying to mar 

" The radiatico uf his gifted bouI, 

Where never mists or diLrkneas roll; 

A poet's aoul, that flowa for ever. 

Eight onwiirda like B noble riTer, 

BelUgeiit Btill, or b; ite natira woods 

Shaded, and canning on Ihro' Bunloes solitude*." 

In gazing on the picture of a patient " Ass in a : 

storm," a thousand bright and beautiful ideas awaken 

his imagination, of patient suffering and endurance 

heroic fortitude in adversity, of serene faith amid the m 

of life ; and, in describing the cottage of a pious and n 

signed old dame, we are characteristically tojd that 

" The wreuth that stole 

From the rose-tree nnd jasmine clustering wide. 

O'er nil the dwelling's bloomy eide. 

Telle that whoe'er doth there abide 

HuBt have a gentle soul. 
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Then gently breathe, and sofUy tread, 7^ 

Ab if thy steps were o'er the dead f 

Break not the sliunber of the air 

£yen by the whisper of a prayer, 

But, in the spirit, let there bo 

A silent BenedidteJ " 

1o Professor Wilson we owe the introduction into our 
literfttnre of a style of criticism at once more philosophi- 
cal and more genial — of a criticism which combines ana- 
lytical subtlety and precision with amazing powers of 
imag^atiye illustration, and which renders his essays on 
Homer, on the Greek Anthology, on Spenser, on Milton, 
(yet in MS.,) on Wordsworth, on Scott, on Bums, on 
Vooie'g Byron, and on the English Satirists — all written 
m the same catholic spirit — among the finest things in 
<nir language. As a delineator of Scottish pastoral life — 
*^7 lather of primitive life and manners, as contradistin- 
pMed from conventional, or town life — his " Lights and 
^Midoivs," his "Trials of Margaret Lyndsay," and his 
"foresters," seem destined to remain unapproached in 
^^ peculiar excellencies ; but, were it allowable to say 
^ tliat eloquence, which Hallam has designated as ^' the 
^ of mighty waters," is nowhere to be found in such 
''^•gnificent power as in the " Recreations of Christopher 
"Wth," and in theShakspearian "Noctes Ambrosianse," 
tt'i^DiesBoreales." 
There are only two other poets, whose career links them 
^ the termination of last century, that now remain to 
noticed : these are Jame§^jy£Qntgomery and Thomas 
Qpbell. The former arose like a beacon-light, and 
iiUy blazed into a star ; the other burst forth at 
like the sun from dawn, in all the effulgence of 
They have this in common, however, that by each 
He course was adopted between the chaste severity 
classical model, and the licentious freedom of the 
ic, which, under the mastery of Scott, afterwards 
paramount. 
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English language. No poet, at such an age, ever produced / (^ 
such an exquisite specimen of poetical mastery — that is, 
of foe conceptioa and of high art combined ; but if time 
matures talent, and the faculties ought to strengthen by 
exercise, Campbell cannot be said to have redeemed the 
pledge given by this earliest of his efforts. How could 
he ? With the exception of a few redundancies of dic- 
tion, he left himself little to improve on, either in matter 
or manner ; for sentiments tender, energetic, impassioned, 
eloquent, and majestic are conveyed to the reader in the 
tones of a music for ever varied — sinking or swelling like 
the harmonies of an -^olian lyre — ^yet ever delightful ; 
and these are illustrated by pictures from romance, history, 
or domestic life, replete with power and beauty. What 
oould possibly excel, in pathos and natural truth, the 
mother's heart-yearnings over her cradled child ] — the epi- 
sode of the Wanderer leaning over the gate by "the 
blossomed beanfield, and the sloping green," coveting the 
repose and comfort of the hamlet-home beside him ] — the 
allusion to the melancholy fortunes of the Suicide] — the 
parting of the Convict with his Daughter ? or in power, 
the " Descent of Brama T — the apostrophe to the wrongs 
of Poland 1 and the allusion to the consummation of all 
things, with which the poem magnificently concludes % \ '^ 
It is like a long fit of inspiration — a chequered melody of 
transcendent excellence, passage after passage presenting 
only an ever-varying and varied tissue of whatever is 
beantifol and sublime in the soul of man, and the aspects 
of nature. No ungraceful expressions, no trite observa- 
tions, no hackneyed similes, no unnatural sentiments, 
no metaphysical scepticisms break in to mar the delight- 
ful reverie. The heart is lapped in Elysium, the rugged 
is softened down, and the repulsive hid from view ; 
nature is mantled in the enchanting hues of the poet's 
imagination, and life seems but a tender tale set to 
music. 

From a poem in every one's memory extracts were 



superfiiious. If any composition could combine i 
energy of eeutiment with versificntioa as magnificeiit, |j 
is f<i be found in the "Lochiel's Warning" of the c 
author. From the mists and commingling shadoirs '« 
the Highland monntains be haa singled out and conjni^ 
up two solitary figures, a chieftain and asoothsayer. ""' 
one — a man of this world, daring, determined, and i 
Bcoffer at danger, full of heroic ardour, devoted loyftlM' 
and quenchless faith in the success of the desperate c 
he resolves to support — is brought into pietnre 
approximation to, and contrast with, a being i 
although on earth, yet seems not of it — wlio is irn^fl 
in visionary thoughts and sliadowy abstractions — wf 
fevered fantasies overleap Nature's boundaries, and if 
declares that 

" Man cannot cavev what Qod would reveal ; 
'Tis the Bimeut of life ^vob me mystical love. 
And qoming cvcnte cnet their shadows before.' 
There is a mysterious solemnity in all he utters, as 
voice was only the response of an internal oracle, wd 
overboils with tempestuous energy, and which I 
utterance through him. His soul is Illumined with ■ 
eorms<:ations of prophetic light, by which he has gltn 
into the gloom of that Futurity whose chambers ■ 
and open before him. The resolution of the chieftwnfl 
however, immoveable 



Although not unaware that Coubt, Darkness, 
Buin encompass the perilous enterprise in which he | 
about irremediably to embark, he scorns tlie 
omen!) of the seer, indignantly exclaiming — 
" Down, sootblesB inauJter ! I trust not the tale : 
/er shall Aliiyn a dostiny moet. 
io block with .liahooour, so foul willi retraiil ; 
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Though my perishing ranks should be strewed in their gore 

Like ocean-weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 

Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains. 

While the kindling of life in his bosom remains. 

Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low 

With his back to the field, and his feet to the foe ; 

And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the deathbed of fame." 

Campbell has there concentrated, in a short poem, as 
mneh yigour of conception, grandeur of description^ and 
originality of illustrative imagery as would, in ordinary 
hands, have been deemed adequate to replenish volumes. 
It is throughout sterling ore, thrice refined from all alloy 
in the furnace of taste. 

Having achieved such a triumph as " The Pleasures of 
Hope," and measuring himself by the high standard of 
that composition, it is not wonderful that Campbell 
was chary about hazarding his acquired reputation, 
or that his after appearances were, like his own " angel 
visits," not only " short, but far between." Yet, from 
year to year, some stray lyric gem attested to the public 
the unabated fire of his genius, and led them on to expect 
with delight the meridian of a day which had been 
ushered in by a dawn so gloriously brilliant. 

It was asserted by the late Lord Jeffrey, that the great / r 
writers of this age are in nothing more remarkable than/ 
the very fearlessness of their borrowing. We could point 
out a cento of brilliant things in Campbell — ^who forms 
certainly no exception to this general charge — ^for which 
he has been indebted to a discriminating taste and a 
retentive memory ; but then, as with Coleridge, he has 
conjoined a distinctness, an originality, and a superiority 
of view quite his own, together with that polish which is 
the peculiar charm to all his writings. He might admire 
excellencies in others, and imitate what he admired ; 
but, beyond that, Campbell had a distinct path of his 
own, along " a wild, unploughed, untrodden shore." He 
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possessed the invention of true genius ; and sought for 
and owned no prototype in "LoehieVs Warning," in 
" Hohenlinden," in "The Battle of the Baltic," in 
"Reullura," in "The Last Man," or in "O'Connor's 
Child,** the diamond of his casket of gems. 

In this last-named poem Camphell opened up a vein 
of thought and imagery, to which nothing in our pre- 
ceding literature has the remotest resemhlance, excepting, 
perhaps, the' lyrical tales of Crahhe, "The Hall oif 
Justice," and "Sir Eustace Grey." The resemblance, 
however, if there be any, is very slight ; and it is highly 
problematical if Campbell had them at all in his eye 
during the composition of this the most thoroughly 
inspired of all his writings. 

O'Connor's Child opens in a strain of deep but chas- 
tened melancholy ; and the vague wildness of remote 
tradition is blent with the refinement, peculiar only to 
modern times, in its imagery — 

" Placed in the foxglove and the moss, 
Behold a parted warrior's cross ! 
That is the spot, where evermore 
The lady, at her shieling door, 
Enjoys that, in communion sweet. 
The Hving and the dead can meet, 
For lo ! to love-lorn fantasy. 
The hero of her heart is nigh ! " 

Before the scene opens, the catastrophe has been con- 
summated. The lovely daughter of a noble house has 
been left to wander, in frenzied desolation, the histo- 
rian of her own sad tale. For the love of Connocht 
Moran, " her belted forestere," she had forsaken her palace- 
home to roam the wilds ; while the disgraced pride of 
ancestry urges on her infuriated brothers to seek her lover's 
blood — and destruction thus comes like the simoom. 

" When all was hushed at eventide, 
I heard the baying of their beagle ; 
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Be hushed ) my Oonnocht Moran cried, 

Tis but the screaming of the eagle. 

Alas ! 'twas not the eyrie's sound, 

Their bloody bands had tracked us out. 

Up-listening starts our couchant hound — 

And hark ! again, that nearer shout 

Brings faster on the murderers. 

* Spare — spare him, Brazil, Desmond fierce ! ' 

In vain, no voice the adder charms ; 

Their weapons crossed my sheltering arms; 

Another's sword has laid him low. 

Another's, and another's. 

And every hand that dealt the blow. 

Ah me ! it was a brother's : 

Yes ! when his meanings died away. 

Their iron hands had dug the clay, 

And o'er his burial turf they trod — 

And I beheld, oh Gk)d, oh God 1 

His life-blood oozing from the sod ! " 

Such poetry requires no comment. When "The 
'lower of Love," shut up within the embattled turret of 
*ier ancestral castle, sees her brothers, armed for war, 
^wut to depart with the banner of her sires in the 
Diidst, she thus exclaims, in prophetic fury — 

'' Sooner guilt the ordeal brand 
Shall grasp unhurt, than ye shall hold ' 

The banner with victorious hand 
Beneath a sister's curse unrolled. 
Oh stranger, by my coimtry's loss, 
And by my love, and by the cross, 
I swear I never could have spoke 
The curse, that severed Nature's yoke, 
But that a spirit o'er me stood, 
And fired me with the wrathful mood; 
And frenzy to my heart was given 
To speak the malison of heaven. 
They would have crossed themselves, all mute: 
They would have prayed to burst the spell ; 

K 



But at tliB stamping of my foot 
Each band doRn puwerlefsE fell ! 
' And go to Athunrio ! ' I ciiod ; 
' High lift tho banner of your pride 1 
But kuoir, that where its sbeat mirolle, 
The weight of blood is oa your soul* I 
Go where tbe hovoo of your keme 
Shall float bs High aa mountain fom i 
Men ehall no mora your mandon knon ! 
The uettlea on your hearth shaU grow I 
Dead, as the green obJisioua Hood 
TliaC mantles by your walle, shall be 
The glory of O'Connor's blood 1 
Away 1 — away to Athuuria I 
Where downward, when the aun eholl fiiU, 
The raven'e wing ehnll be your pall I 
And not a vassal shall unlaoa 
The yinor from your dying fiice I' 
A bolt that overbiing our dome. 
Suspended till my curse was given, 
Soon as it passed tliese Epa of foam. 
Pealed in the blooii-ced beaTcn." 

The greatest efibrt of Campbeira genius, howeTeri I 
his " Gertrude of Wyoming ;" nor ia it likely ever If 
excelled in its own peculiar style of excellence. ' 
superior to "The Pleasures of Hope" in tho onlyfl 
tiling in which that poem could be surpassed — ponV 
diction ; while in pathos, and in imaginative pow(T,B 
no whit inferior. The beauties of Gertrude, howevOH 
of that unobtrusive kind, Duit, for the most part, iT 
must be sought for. Its imagery is so select as to H 
only indices to trains of thought. It " touches & ^ 
and lo t what mjriads rise I" If wo add to this, thji 
ft story, Gertrude is particularly defective, the dm 
stances will be made palpable which have c 
gainst the popularity of a composition so the 
exquisite. The versification of the poem is in 
elaborate, the diction fastidiously select, and the ic 
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as I have just hinted, less brought out than left to be 
imagined ; as, for instance, where, in one stanza, Henry 
Waldegrave is the infantine companion of Gertrude, and, 
in the next, we are told of his arrival from foreign travel, 
ere we are dimly apprised that he had ever set out from 
home. Weighed, however, with the real excellencies of 
the poem, these and other minor blemishes — as inaccu- 
racies in natural history — are " mere spots in the sun," 
and are amply counterbalanced by the Elysian description 
of Wyoming, with which the poem opens — although its 
tone occasionally more than reminds us of Thomson^s 
"Castle of Indolence," and its imagery of Wordsworth's 
** Buth " — ^the arrival of Outalissi, " the eagle of his tribe," j j^ 
with the white boy in his hand, " like morning brought I 
by night ;" the landscape surrounding the home of Albert, / 
so like " the pleasant land of drowsy head ;" the loves of 
Henry and Gertrude, so touching in their sweet sincerity, 
and their rapturous walks amid the shadowy majesty of 
the primeval Pennsylvanian forests ; the gathering and 
picturesque grouping of the motley warriors on the fatal 
eve of battle ; the death of the patriarchal Albert, and 
the dying address of the daughter to her husband, so full 
of pathos and nature ; and the energetically sublime 
invocation of the Indian chief, with which the scenes 
dose. Interspersed, there are also delineations of scenery 
which display the very highest powers, and that minute 
fidelity which indicates the fine and accurate observer. 
Campbell did not work like Wordsworth, or Crabbe, or 
Southey, by touches repeated and repeated, till the 
minims make up a whole, but by sweeping lines and 
bold master-strokes. The following few words, for in- 
stance, convey a whole and almost boundless prospect to 
the mind : — 

"At evening Alleghany views, 

Through ridges burning in her western beam, 

Lake i^r li^e interminably gleam." 

The following single stanza is full of a similar majesty. 
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It IS a picture not only finely conceived, but faultlessly 
executed : — 

'* Anon some wilder portraiture he draws; 
Of Nature's savage glories he would speak, — 
The loneliness of earth that overawes. 
When, resting by some tomb of old Cacique, 
The lama-driver on Peruvia's peak 
Nor living voice nor motion marks around , 
But storks that to the boundless forest shriek, 

» 

Or wild-cane arch, high flung o'er gulf profound. 
That fluctuates when the storms of El Dorado soimd.** 

Turn from the desolation, the vastness, and wildness of 
this, to a delineation of morning in five lines. It has the 
freshness and beauty of Claude Lorraine : — 

" The morning wreath had bound her hair. 
While yet the wild-bee trod in spangling dew ; 
While boatmen carolled to the fresh-blown air. 
And woods a horizontal shadow threw, 
And early fox appeared in momentary view." 

Of Campbell's highest lyrics it would be impossible to 
speak in terms of exaggerated praise; and in them 
more especially he has succeeded in engrafting the fresh 
wildness of the romantic school on the polished elegance 
of ^the classic. Whether we regard originality of concep- 
tion, artistic skill, brilliancy of execution, vividness of 
illustration, moral pathos, or that impassioned energy 
which makes description subservient to feeling and 
sentiment, it would be diflScult, from the far-off days of 
Pindar and Tyrtseus, down to those of Collins and Gray, 
to point to anything finer or grander, or, to use the 
phrase of Sir Philip Sidney, that more " rouses the heart 
like the sound of a trumpet," than his " Mariners of 
England," his " Battle of the Baltic," his '•' Lines on 
Alexandria," his " Hohenlinden, " and his " Lochiel's 
Warning ; " while, for mellow pathos, for picturesque 
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touches of nature, for phrases of magical power, and 
words or single lines that, within themselves, concentrate 
landscape^ he has lent a charm all his own to " The 
Exile of Erin," the "Lines in Argyleshire," "The 
Soldier's Dream," " The Turkish Lady," " The Grave of 
a Suicide/' « The Last Man," " Lord Ullin's Daughter," 
" Glenara," " Wild Flowers," and « The Rainbow." 

Campbell, like Coleridge, left utterly unfulfilled the 
promise of his youth ; for he did few things worthy of 
his fame after " Gertrude," and that was published when 
he was just thirty-two. His magnificent May had no 
corresponding September ; his " Theodrics " and " Pil- 
grims of Glencoe" were the mere lees of his genius, 
and utterly unworthy — ^more especially the last — of his 
former self. Pity they ever saw the light; and better 
for him had it been — knowing he had done what he 
had — ^to have hung up his harp, and silently lingered 
out his life in a secure consciousness of poetic immortality. 

Here are a few bright droppings from Campbell's 
patriotic vein. The stanzas were written to commemo- 
rate Corunna, and the death-day of Moore. 

" Pledge to the much-loved land that gave us birth ! 
Invincible, romantic Scotia's shore ! 
Pledge to the memory of her parted worth ! 
And, first among the brave, remember Moore ! 

And be it deemed not wrong that name to give 
In festive hours, which prompts the patriot's sigh ! 

Who would not envy such as Moore to live ] 
And died he not as heroes wish to die] 

Tes ! though too soon attaining glory's goal, 
To us his bright career too short was given ; 

Yet in a mighty cause his phoenix soul 
Rose on tiie flames of victory to heaven ! 

Peace to the mighty dead ! our bosom thanks 
in sprightUer strains the living may inspire ! 
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Joy to the chiefs that lead old Scotia's ranks 
Of Roman garb, and more than Roman fire. 

Triumphant be the Thistle, still imfurled, 
Dear symbol wild ! on freedom's hills it grows, 

Where Fingal stemmed the tyrants of the world. 
And Roman eagles found unconquered foes ! 

Is there a son of generous England here. 

Or fervid Erin? — he with us shall join. 
To pray that in eternal imion dear. 

The Rose, the Thistle, and the Shamrock twine ! 

Types of a race who shall the invader scorn. 
As rocks resist the billows round their shore — 

Types of a race who shall to time unborn 
Their country leave imconquered as of yore !" 

The writings of Thomas Campbell are distinguished 
by their elegance and their perspicuousness, by their 
straightforward manliness and their high tone of moral 
sentiment. They abound with original imagery, with 
lofty aspirations after the true and beautiful, and with 
ideas that, from their prominent beauty, may be almost 
said to be tangible. Taste, however — the perfect equi- 
poise of his fine faculties — was the source of that mastery 
which controlled and harmonised all. Hence he had 
concentration ; for his poetry was like a weeded garden, 
and every blossom that "dedicated its beauty to the 
sun '* was placed in the situation most appropriate to its 
perfection. His nervous manliness never degenerated 
into coarseness ; and judgment ever pruned the wings of 
his imagination and fancy. His delicacy was free from 
afiectation, and his enthusiasm never " o'erstepped the 
modesty of nature." Even when impelled by the whirl- 
wind of inspiration, the helm obeyed his hand, and the 
bark ploughed on, amid the roaring of the waves, 
towards the haven of her destination. Few poets com- 
bined, in an equal degree, such felicity of conception with 
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such perfect handling — Bnch vigour of thought with such 
delicacy of expression ; yet this delicacy was as free from 
mawkishness as his sentiment from metaphysical ohscu- 
rity — ^the rock on which so many have foundered. He 
could not rest self-satisfied until he had placed each 
object in its fairest point of view — ^until he had har- 
monised all his separate materials with his general 
design. While in the selection of his topics he was 
fastidious, in his treatment of them he was alike daring 
and original — presenting us either with new and striking 
images, or with familiar ones unexpectedly placed in a 
novel aspect; and whatever these were, he laboured 
until he had imparted to them all the graces of thought 
and language. His usual success resulted from bold 
generalisations ; but, when occasions offered, he descended 
to the minute with an elegance quite apart from tedious 
trifling. His genius is characterised by bursts of abrupt 
lyrical enthusiasm ; it is like his own *^ Andes, giant of \ 
the western star," his "wolfs long howl from Oonalaska's I 
shore," his " aye as if for death a lonely trumpet wailed," / / 
his panther " howling amid that wilderness of fire," his / 
" storks that to the boundless forest shriek," his " pyramid I 
of fire," his " death-song of an Indian chief." He took 
not to by-lanes, as many have done, for singularity's sake, 
when the fair broad highway was before him. He pre- 
ferred the classical to the quaint, the obvious to the 
obscure ; and the general sympathies of mankind to an 
" audience fit though few," which none, I presume, ever 
did, who could not help it. In the management of his 
subject he either grappled with it, as Hercules did with 
the Lemsean hydra ; or tenderly blent all its elements 
into harmonious beauty, as if encircling it with the 
fabled cestus of Cythersea. 

Much of what has been just said regarding Thomas 
Campbell, applies also — although, perhaps, not with equal 
force — to James Montgomery ; but their courses towards 
poetical eminence have been in the inverse to each other. 
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Ai Um tone of life when the day-stikr of Oamplx 
graiiiis, 1»TU^ fast its eaiij meridian, was already gl 
down, Montgomery lukd scareely ^gnalised himself, a 
that only by nnetjnal compositions, which he has a 
readily es^Ued. Coleridge and Cnmpbell were thn 
one : Montgomery, on the other hand, resembled Hill^ 
l>ryden, and Rogers, whose best poetry was that of tl 
grey hairs. 

" The TVanderer of Switzerland," Montgomery's » 
peribrmanK, could scarcely have attained its popnla] 
either from its subject, which is local, or its treatn 
which ver^ on common-place, or from i 
merits, which are not of the rarest ; but along n 
some fine lyrics wer« published, high-toned in) sentin 
and feeling, which l>espoke the true touch, and fatilH 
echo in many hearts. "The Wist Indies," 
written in commemoration of the abolition of the i 
trade by the British Legislature, was also s 
although a much superior production ; and has a n 
of manner, a beauty of thought, and oeouitffliUf V 
indignant vehemence of expression about it, i " 
coupled with the nature of its subject, desorvedlfW 
for it a wide acceptation. Had it been the work s(l| 
later years, Montgomery would have assumed a i 
and more exulting tone, and made it a jubilee tfi 
instead of its being, what in its least inspired portisBU 
i^ an esposition, from local and historical sonrceSi ot4 
horrors of that abominable traffic rendered into A "^ 
verse. What he has done, however, he has donav 
and its finest passages and apostrophes — as that on M 
of country — could only have been written byagtod 
poet ; for it is but to a. certain height iu heaven that^ 

) vulture can maintain his semblance to the englft. 
what loosely put together as it here and there i%!f 
sparkles throughoot with gems of thought, whiohfl^ 
appropriately and beautifully set, yet lose little of tT 
lustre when removed from their places, and shlna] 
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their o^n idtriDsic light. It is a poem, however, rather 
of the feelings than of the fancy, and has too much to do 
with stem facts to be throughout delightful ; and in this 
respect is inferior to the other three larger works which 
succeeded it— "The World before the Flood," "Green- 
land," and " The Pelican Island " — ^the two former like- 
wise in the heroic couplet, the last in a peculiar kind of 
blank verse, which has much less reference to that of 
Milton, Thomson, Cowper, or Wordsworth, than to our 
early dramatic writers, and with all their force, freedom, 
and ease ; in many parts more resembling an improvisa- 
tion than a composition. 

Of these three last-mentioned performances, each may 
be said to be successively in advance of the other in 
development of poetical power and resources. In the 
first, the description of the antediluvian patriarchs in 
their valleys of bliss — the true Arcadia — allows him a 
£ree and i^ll range for his pleasant fancies ; and he 
luxuriates in describing the large happiness they enjoyed 
ere invaded by the giant descendants of Cain. Among 
its finer delineations are the innocent loves of Javan 
and Zillah, the translation of Enoch, and the death -scene 
of our first parent Adam. The prevailing fault of the 
poem is a monotony and languor arising from its length, 
and the deficiency in stirring incident — in short, from 
the preponderance of description over action : and this 
notwithstanding its being written throughout with great 
care, and studded over with passages of uncommon ele- 
gance and beauty. 

" Greenland " is shorter, but perhaps still more highly 
finished. The subject being quite congenial to the taste, 
feelings, and genius of the author, is written con amore, 
and the composition is pervaded by a noble but subdued 
enthusiasm. The voyage of the Moravian missionaries 
to the inhospitable Arctic regions is finely described ; and 
their appearance there, under the touches of his pen, is as 
if angels of light had been commissioned to walk for a 
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season amid the darkness and desolation of the realms of 
frost and snow. But hy far its finest section is that 
commemorative of the depopulation of the Norwegian 
colonies on the east coast of Greenland, and its final 
abandonment by Europeans, from the increasing inclem- 
ency of the winters about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Montgomery here rises above himself in pas- 
sionate earnestness, and in force of description ; and by 
that canto alone would have distinctly stamped himself a 
poet of original power. 

Essaying a still loftier flight, the whole of his imagina- 
tive strength was garnered up to be put forth in " The 
Pelican Island ; " nor was his attempt like that of Icarus. 
It must be placed at the head of his works, whether we 
regard it as a whole, or in insulated passages; for it 
exhibits a richer command of language, and its imagery 
is collected from a much more extended field of thought 
and research, than any of its predecessors. It is also 
more remarkable for careful artistic adaptation of its 
parts to the general design, while its situations are more 
varied in their aspects, its suggestions more original, 
and its speculations more bold and daring. Indeed, 
Montgomery repeatedly trenches on the sublime in 
several parts of " The Pelican Island ; " as in his descrip- 
tions of the formation of the coral reefs, and of the aspect 
of the southern heaven, with its sparkling constella- 
tions, and its emblematic cross — ^unseen by European 
poets save in their dreams of the grand and beautiful. 

" Night, silent, cool, transparent, crowned the day ; 
The sky receded farther into space. 
The stars came lower down to meet the eye. 
Till the whole hemisphere, alive with light, 
Twinkled from east to west by one consent. 
The constellations roimd the Arctic pole. 
That never set to us, here scarcely rose, 
But in their stead, Orion through the north 
Pursued the Pleiads ; Sirius, with his keen 
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Quick scintillations, in the zenith reigned. 
The South unveiled its glories ; there the Wolf, 
With eyes of lightning, watch'd the Centaur's spear; 
Through the clear hyaline, the Ship of Heaven 
Came sailing from Eternity ; the Dove, 
On silver pinions, wing'd her peaceful way; 
There, at the footstool of Jehovah's throne, 
The Altar, kindled &om his presence, blazed; 
There, too, all else excelling, meekly shone 
The Cross — the symbol of redeeming love. 
The heavens declared the glory of the Lord, 
The firmament displayed his handiworL" 

XJndeniable, however, as are the merits of Montgo- 
^&ry*9 longer and more ambitious works, and highly 
^f^ciitable as these are to his enterprise and achievement. 
It is as a lyrical poet that he has won his freshest laurels, 
^^ will be best remembered ; for on these he has the 
most unreservedly shed the peculiar beauty of his genius. 
Ho is there himself, and can be confounded with no 
other; and few that have read can readily forget his 
pieces severally entitled " The Common Lot," " Night," 
" Prayer," »^ The Grave," « Aspirations of Youth," « In- 
cognita," " Bolehill Trees," « Make Way for Liberty," 
** i^ Walk in Spring," and " The Alps, a Reverie." With 
the exceptions, perhaps, of Moore, Campbell, and 
H^nians, I doubt indeed if an equal number of the lyrics 
rf any other modern poet have so completely found 
b6ir way to the national heart, there to be enshrined in 
sllowed remembrance. Among the very finest of these 
« " Night " and " Prayer." I give Ihe last : — 
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Prayer is the soul's sincere desire, 
Uttered or imexpressed ; 

The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 

Prayer is the burden of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear ; 
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The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but Gk)d is near. 

Prayer is the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try ; 
Prayer, the sublimest strains that reach 

The Majesty on high. 

Prayer is the Christian's vital breath. 

The Christian's native air ; 
His watchword at the gates of death — 

He enters heaven by prayer. 

Prayer is the contrite sinner's voice, 

Returning from his ways ; 
While angels in their songs rejoice 

And say, ' Behold, he prays.' 

The saints, in prayer, appear as one. 

In word, and deed, and mind, 
When with the Father and his Son, 

Their fellowship they find. 

Nor prayer is made on earth alone : 

The Holy Spirit pleads ; 
And JesTis, on the eternal throne. 

For sinners intercedes. 

Oh Thou ! by whom we come to God, 

The life, the truth, the way ; 
The path of prayer thyself hast trod — 

Lord, teach us how to pray." 

^ One great merit which may be claimed for Jan 
Montgomery is, that he has encroached on no ma 
property as a poet ; he has staked off a portion of 

-t-^great common of literature for himself, and cultivatec 
according to his own taste and fancy. In his ap] 
priated garden, you find herbs and sweet-smelling flo^ 

4- — the rosemary, and the thyme, and the marjoram^ 
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lily, the pink, and the pansy — ^the musk-rose and the j"^ 
gilly-flower; hut you have no staring sunflowers, no 
Brohdignag hollyhocks, no flaunting dahlias — for he clings 
to a simplicity that disdains ostentatious ornament ; and 'i' 
thus many are apt to think the stream of his inspiration 
shallow, simply hecause it is pellucid. It is not easy /' 
to characterise his poetry, so as to convey any adequate ' 
idea of its excellencies — except hy saying, in negatives, 
that it shuns all glare, glitter, and eccentricity ; and that 
it cannot he expected to find admirers among those who 
bow down at the shrines of exaggeration or false taste. 

Some have asserted — truly most idly — that the fame 
of Montgomery was founded on, and has been supported 
by, his sectarianism. If so, the Moravians are a much 
more potent body than they are generally accredited to 
be. However the applause of a class may have origin- 
ally given an impetus to his popularity, from the very 
first, as his works attest — and they are full of faith, hope, 
and charity — he wrote not for a section, but for mankind ; 
and well has Professor Wilson remarked, in reference to 
this very topic, that " had Mr Montgomery not been a 
true poet, all the religious magazines in tbe world would 
not have saved his name from forgetfulness and oblivion. 
He might have flaunted his day like the melancholy "j 
poppy — melancholy in all its ill-scented gaudiness ; but, J -^ 
as it is, he is like the rose of Sharon, whose balm and ( 
beauty shall not wither, planted on the banks of ' that/ 
river whose streams make glad the city of the Lord.' " / 

One word, in conclusion, regarding religious poetry — 
against which there have been some able and conscien- 
tious objectors. Nor have their reasons been quite 
groundless. 

The most sublime poetry, by far, to which the world 
has ever listened, is that of the Hebrew. It is immeasur- 
ably beyond all Greek and all Roman inspiration ; and 
yet its sole theme is the Great Jehovah, and the ways 
and wonders of His creation. All is simply grand, 



nakedif' sublime ; and tnan before his Maker, even in II 
act of adoration, is there made to pat hia lips in thodw 
So have done the great bards of ancceeding timaa, MiUa 
snd Young, and Thomson, and Oowpsr, and FoUok. 
approaching the shrine they take off the saTidals t 
their feet, well knowing that the spot whereoa t 
Btand is holy ground. But all not being great, aiaa I ' 
do not 50 behave ; and hence, in common hands, h 
poetry has become, not without reason, a gubjed' 
doubt and diecnsEion ; for in them error has dsmt 
counsel infallibility — ignorance to fathom OmniaaiaBM 
and narrow-minded prejudice to circumscribe the b 
of mercy — the human irreverently to approach 1 
Divine — and " foola to rush in where BOgela fear 
tread." 

Genius, therefore, is not to be regarded by the ^(tfl 
aaa toy. It iaa dread thing. It is tike a sharp tw 
edged sword placed in the hand of its possessor, for a 
of good or of evil ; and the results are exactly ns it 
■wielded, whether to the right hand or to the left ~ 
claim exclusive moral — say rather immoral — pri vi legee 
men of genius, as men of genius, is absurd. They i 
none, they need none. Eccentricity and error may 
coupled with genina, bnt do not necessarily arise f 
— as Bhahspeare, Milton, and Scott have lived to ill 
trate. They spring from quite another source, for t 
are found a thousand times oftener without SDch O 
pauionship than with it, and verify the epigram of Fria 

" Yea t every poet is a fool. 

By daiaoiifltratioii Ned can bHow it : 
Hflppy could Ned's invertod rulo 
Prove every fool to be a poet." 

Not only should the man of genius be measured 
high standard, but exactly in proportion to the es 
and elevation of his powers is he doubly or triply aceo 
able. We may rest assured that there is no discrepi 
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between the great and the good, for that would be quite 
an anomaly in the Creator s government of the universe. 
Only the silly and the shallow, the poetaster, the preten- 
der, and the unprincipled, will seek to skulk behind such 
a transparent bulwark. Almost all the great poets of j^ 
ancient and modem times (a few rare exceptions only 
go to strengthen the rule) have been men who rever- / 
enoed Heaven and respected themselves, nobly fulfilling 
their destinies : those — in the pleasant valleys opening . 
up innocent fountains of ever-new delight, for solacing 
the depressed, and refreshing the weary : these — labour- 
ing through the defiles of the difiGicult mountains for ^ 
flowers of beauty and gems of price, unselfishly and un- 
resenredly to be at once thrown into the general treasury- ''^ 
store of humanity. 



LECTURE IV. 

The succession of Lord Byron to the poetical supremacy. — The energy of his 
genius, and its different phases. — Childe Harold, Turkish and other Tales.— 
His Pantheistic views. —Extracts from Prisoner qf Chillon ; from Qakmic » 
from Bride ofAbpdot; from Parcuina ; and from Beppo. — ^Verses to Marp, 
—Byron and Bums. — Bishop Heber, Palestine and Hymns. — Dean Mflman, 
Dramatic Poems, and Samor.—El^iac Venes. — ^Dr Croly, Paris, Sebastian, 
Gems from Antique. — Honourable W. Herbert, Icelandic Translatioos, 
Helga, and Attila ; specunen. Northern Spring. William Tennant, Anater 
Fair and other poems : extract, Maggy Lauder. — Frere's Whistlecnfl ; 
specimen. — Barham and Hood. — Domestic Tragedy from Ingoldsby Legends. 
— Theodore Hook, his amazing powers of improvisation. — James and Honuse 
Smith, Rejected Addresses. — Thomas Moore. — Anacreon, Odes and Epistles, 
Satires, Lalla Rookh, Loves of Angels, Irish Melodies. — Lines cA Cohos. — 
The Young May Moon. — Bums and Moore. — Man not oosmopollte ; 
national poetry. 

Up to the time at which this Lecture commences, the 
writings of Wordsworth had been more talked about than 
read ; the fame of Coleridge was limited to a small circle 
of affectionate admirers ; the star of Campbell was still 
in the ascendant — the cynosure of eyes with the select ; 
Crabbe was quietly but iDdustriously cultivating his own 
homely peculiar field ; while the tide of popularity 
flowed triumphantly along with Scott, whose fresh free 
song all the aspiring young bards imitated, like a forest 
of mocking-birds. Open their tomes where you listed, 
let it have been at page one, or page one hundred, there 
were nothing but moss-trooper and marauder — ^baron bold 
and gay ladye^hound iu leash and hawk in hood — bas- 
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tion huge ^.nd grey chapelle — ^henchmen and servitors, — 
slashed sleieves and Spanish boots — steel-barred aven- 
tayles and nodding morions — " guns, trumpets, blunder- 
busses, drums, and thunder." The chivalrous epics of 
Scott are indeed glorious things — full of vivacity, energy, 
variety and nature— and will endure while a monument 
of human genius remains ; but their thousand and one 
imitations have vanished — as I have before mentioned — 
like the clouds of yesterday. When the mighty master 
himself, instead of satiating the public, took to another 
field, that of prose, and left poetry to younger men, arose 
the Oriental dynasty, under the prime viziership of Lord 
Byron ; and down went William of Deloraine, and Wat 
of Buccleuch, before Hassan and Selim, Conrad and 
Medora, the Jereed men and the Janissaries, and all the 
white - turban ed, wide - trousered, hyacin thine - tressed, 
pearl-cinctured, gazelle-eyed, opium- chewing, loving and 
hating sons and daughters of Mahomet. Every puny 
rhymester called the moon "Phingari," daggers "ata- 
ghans ; " drummers " Tambourgis," tobacco-pipes " Chi- 
bouques," and women "Houris." It was up with the 
crescent and down with the cross ; and, in as far as scrib- 
bling at least went, every poet was a detester of port and 
pork, and a renegade from all things Christian. Nay, even 
something like the personal appearance of Childe Harold 
was aspired at; and each beardless bardling, whether 
baker's, butcher's, or barber's apprentice, had his hair cut 
and his shirt-collar turned down a la Byron. Midship- 
men perseveringly strove to look Conrad-like and misan- 
thropic ; lawyers' clerks affected the most melancholious 
mood ; and half-pay ensigns, contemptuous of county 
police, or the public safety, — 

** with the left heel insidiously aside, 



Provoked the caper that they seemed to chide ; '* 

and on hacks, hired by the hour, adventured imitations 
of Mazeppa at a hand-gallop along the king's highway. 



M njeoc'^8*" ciaour," "Tlieoj „^gj^" anas' 

L ow"* 'ante «»'»"■ ?iiir.a." ^i". 
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In all the works of the first section, we have the his- 
tory of an individual mind, as regarded in different 
phases ; — ^for Harold, the Giaour, Selim, Conrad, and 
Lara, are all and each the same person, placed in some 
novel and romantic situation. Nor widely different are 
the renegade Alp, or the reckless Mazeppa, or the guilty 
Hugo. But the compositions in which the three last- 
named characters occur, indicate a transition state 
1)etween those before mentioned and those which were 
to follow. Up to this period, all the works of Lord 
Byron were characterised by passionate energy, by indo- 
mitable self-will, by point and antithesis — by emphatic 
sarcasm, and by brief but beautiful descriptive touches of 
men and nature. With much quite his own, we had much 
to remind us of Bums, of Scott, and of Crabbe ; occasion- 
ally also of Campbell, but certainly nothing — not a ves- 
tige, of the Lake School. The composition of the third 
canto of « Childe Harold," and of " The Prisoner of Chillon,' 
however, opened up a new era in his mental history, — 
evidently brought about by the writings of Wordsworth, 
Wilson, and Coleridge. He began to substitute contem- 
plation for action, and the softer affections of humanity 
for its sterner and darker passions. We had now a 
keener sensibility to the charms of nature— a love of 
stars and flowers, and lakes and mountains ; and descrip- 
tions, which were formerly dashed off in general outline, 
"Were now filled up with elaboration, and graced with all 
^ minuteness of picturesque detail. Take, as an ex- 
UDple of this contrast in matter and manner, a stanza 
^m the first, and then another from the third canto of 
the Childe. 

" Childe Harold had a mother — not foigot, 
Though parting from that mother he did shun ; 
A sister whom he loved — ^but saw her not 
Before his weary pilgrimage begun ; 
If friends he had, he bade adieu to none ; 
Yet deem not thence his breast a breast of steel. 
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They who have known what 'tis to doat upon 
A few dear objects, will in sadness feel 
Such partings break the heart they fondly hope to heaL" 

This is the language of passion, and blighted affection, 
and baffled hope, looking not for, nay disdaining, that 
consolation which the other afterwards finds in the con- 
templation of the majestic and beautiful in the material 
world. 

1 I " Where rose the mountains, there to him were friends ; 
/ Where rolled the ocean, thereon was his home ; 
Where a blue sky and glowing clime extends, 
He had the passion and the power to roam ; 
The desert, forest, cavern, breaker's foam. 
Were unto him companionship ; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tone 
Of his land's tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature's pages glossed by sunbeams on the lake." 

It is here, and elsewhere, that we observe the brooding 
influence of the pantheism of Wordsworth — the poet 
seeming to feel his existence, less as an individual of a 
particular species, than as a portion of an eternal spirit, 
animating and pervading all things within the dominion 
of nature. 

" I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me ; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture : I can see 
Nothing to loathe in nature save to be 
A link reluctant in a fleshly chain. 
Classed among creatures, when the soul can flee, 
And with the sky, the peak, the heaving plain 

Of ocean, or the stars, mingle, and not in vain. 

And thus I am absorbed, and this is life : 
I look upon the peopled desert past, 
As'Dn a place of agony and strife, 
Where, for some sin, to sorrow I was cast, 
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To act aDd suffer, but remount at last 
With a fresh pmion; which I feel to spring, 
Though young, yet waxing vigorous as the blast 
Which it would cope with, on delighted wing, 
Spuming the clay-cold bonds which round our being cling. 

Are not the mountains, waves, and skies a part 
Of me, and of my soul, as I of them "i 
Is not the love of these deep in my heart 
With a pure passion 1 Should I not contemn 
All objects if compared with these ] and stem 
A tide of suffering, rather than forego 
Such feelings for the hard and worldly phlegm 
Of those whose eyes are only turned below. 
Gazing upon the ground, with thoughts which dare not glow 1" 

Well has Solomon said, " There is nothing new under 
ibe sun ;" and if there be anything intelligible in the 
^luasi-new nebulous psychology of Emerson different from 
what is contained in these stanzas, pray what is it — or 
in where does it consist ] and " Echo answers — where ! " 

Take another example in the solitude of the Giaour, 
«8 opposed to that of the Prisoner of Chillon ; the one all 
ftDguish and despair, and over-boiling passion — the hyena 
^hing itself against the bars of its cage ; the other 
*^1 heavenly benevolence, holy resignation, and tranquil 
'^gret. The Giaour is one " whose heart may break, but 
"^not bend : " his elements are fire and air alone. He 
P^ms sympathy, and will not be comforted. Having 
^t what he alone prized, he looks on all else as worth- 
^ : he is swallowed up in a gloomy and engrossing 
^*fishness. Not so the Prisoner. He turns from his own 
t>iTows to sympathise with and console his brethren. 
*^® indulges in no demoniacal ravings — ^the thought of 
^vetige never enters his gentle heart. Feeding on bitter 
"^ts, he accuses not fate ; and chastens down his spirit 
^ ^tink without murmuring the cup of bitterness, while 
^* the lights of life are, one by one, being successively 
^^inguished around him. The milk of his nature turns 
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not to gall — his faith forbids it ; and even the stones of 
his dungeon come to be looked upon by him with the 
regard due to " familiar faces." So, when his chain is 
broken, so far is it from the love of Nature having been 
extinguished in his heart, that, with rapturous delight, 
he scrambles up to the barred lattice — 

" To bend upon the mountains high 
The quiet of a loving eye. 
I saw them and they were the same, 
They were not changed like me in frame ; 
I saw their thousand years of snow 
On high — their wide long lake below. 
And the blue Rhone in fullest flow : 
I heard the torrents leap and gush 
O'er channelled rock and broken bush ; 
I saw the white-walled distant town, 
And whiter saUs go skimmering down ; 
And then there was a little isle, 
Which in my very face did smile. 

The only one in view. 
A small green isle — it seemed no more. 
Scarce broader than my dungeon floor ; 
But in it there were three tall trees, 
And o'er it blew the mountain breeze. 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growmg. 

Of gentle breath and hue : 
The fish swam by the castle wall. 
And they seemed joyous each and all ; 
The eagle rode the rising blast, 
Methought he never flew so fast 
As then to me he seemed to fly." 

We have no trace here of Spenser and Thomson, 
of Dryden and Crabbe, of Scott and Campbell, as in 
Byron's earlier productions. " The Prisoner of Chillon " 
is constructed throughout on the principles of Words- 
worth, and seems intended to show, by its purity, its 
pathos, and calm beauty, how consonant these are with 
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the finest purposes of poetry, when freed from the 
puerilities, the verbose difiiiseness, and the mean pro- 
lixity of detail, which so frequently mar their effect, even 
in the hands of their great promulgator. Let me now 
take a rapid glance at the Tales on which, after the publi- 
cation of the opening cantos of " Childe Harold/' the fame 
of Lord Byron was principally grounded — " The Giaour," 
« The Bride of Abydos," « The Corsair" and " Lara." 

The soliloquising of the Giaour is in the same tone of 

baffled, and with even a bitterer spirit of misanthropy 

than the Childe himself, who, in his milder moods, is only 

a melancholy moraliser. He is like a caged eagle, the 

very oracle of impassioned wretchedness. His baffled and 

blighted love does not die away with the loss of its object, 

but continues to blaze and burn on with the fierceness 

and fervour of a volcano. The memory of the past throws 

forward fiery shadows on the dark sky of the future. He 

bas glutted his revenge on his foes ; he has sought and 

taken retribution in blood for blood, and has withdrawn 

to the shades of the cloister, not in humility of heart, but 

to live on " with naught to love or hate," an idler among 

the living — breathing the air that has " a vitality of 

poison," and looking listlessly on the day, whose sun- 

sliine brings no cheerfulness. To him all is a wild 

niockery, mere " vanity and vexation of spirit." Earth 

Isolds nothing like that which he has lost, " or if it doth, 

^ Vain for him." The holy calm and the religious feeling 

*found him have no influence. Despising sympathy, 

he keeps aloof from all ; and it is not till his hair turns 

8Tey, and his strength fails, and the shadows of welcome 

<ieath are hovering over him, that, to the Friar who 

^inly endeavours to console and soothe him, he pours 

^t the long pent-up lava-torrent of his sufferings, " in 

thoughts that breathe and words that burn." 



" Think me not thankless — ^but this grief 
Looks not to priesthood for relief; 



i 
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My soul's estate in secret guess, 

But wouldst thou pity more, say less. 

When thou canst bid my Leila live. 

Then will I sue thee to forgive ; 

Then plead my cause in that high place. 

Where proffered masses purchase grace. — 

Go where the hunter's hand hath wrung 

From forest cave her shrieking young, 

And calm the lonely lioness ; 

But soothe not, mock not my distress ! 

Waste not thine orison : Despair 

Is mightier than thy pious prayer ; 

I would not, if I might, be blest — 

I want no paradise, but rest." 

Selim, in "The Bride of Abydos," is merely the 
Giaour under less exciting circumstances— circumstances 
that subdued him to despair ; like day-beams breaking in 
on a captive in his dungeon only to show him that 
escape from it is impossible. The whole tale is one of 
gentle affection and chastened beauty. An intellectual 
sweetness pervades it, and even tones down the bloody 
catastrophe by which it is wound up. Nothing can be 
more dramatically fine than the garden scene — a scene 
that indelibly impresses itself on the heart and fancy. 
Nature seems to exult in the very luxury of her beauty ; 
yet a mysterious awe broods over all, and we feel that 
the lovers are then and there met together for the last 
time. Selim tells Zuleika of his fears : — 

" But ere her lip, or even her eye, 
Essayed to speak or look reply. 
Beneath the garden's wicket porch 
Far flashed on high a blazing torch ! 

Another — ^and another — and another — 
Far, wide, through every thicket spread. 
The fearful lights are gleaming red ; 
Kor these alone — for each right hand 
Is ready with a sheathless brand." 
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'"ith a hasty embrace they part for ever : 

** One bound he made, and gained the sand : 

Ahready at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band, 

A gaping head, a quivering trunk; 
Another Mis, but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes; 
From right to left his path he cleft. 

And ^most met the meeting wave ; 
His boat appears not five oars' length — 
His comrades strain with desperate strength — 

Oh, are they yefc in time to save 1 

His feet the foremost breakers lave; 
His band are plunging in the bay. 
Their sabres glitter through the spray ; 
Wet, wild, unwearied to the strand 
They struggle — now they touch the land ! 
They come — 'tis but to add to slaughter — 
His heart's best blood is on the water." 

Juch is the rapid energy of Byron's narrative action ; 
^ for his wild, solemn, yet passionate sentiment : — 

** By Hello's stream there is a voice of wail ! 
And woman's eye is wet, man's cheek is pale : 
Zuleika ! last of Giaffir's race ! 

Thy destined lord is come too late ; 
He sees not — ne'er shall see thy face ! 

Can he not hear 
The loud Wul-wulleh warn his distant ear? 
Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 
The Koran chanters of the hymn of fate ! 
Sighs in the hall, and shrieks upon the gale, 

Tell him thy tale! 
Thou didst not view thy Selim fall ! 
That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill : 
He was thy hope — thy joy — thy love — thine all ! 
And that last thought of him thou couldst not save 
Sufficed to kill; 



Burst forth in one wild cry — iu;d all was still. 
Peace to tby broken Leurt and virgin grava !" 

The idea of the bird eomiug at even-tide, and s 
above tbe tomb of Zuleika, is conceived in a fine tone gj 
poetienl feeling ; as is also that of the white rose springi 
ing up from her virgin ashes. 

Conrad " the Corsair " is only " the Giaour " exhibitO 
in the bustle of agitated existence. His portrait, howere 
is not drawn like that of the other in bold, rapid n 
strokes, but is brought out by elaborate and diligeud 
re-touching. He is delineated physically and morally 
and, although we are told that he is a man with but "onf 
Tirtue and a thousand crimes," we know him only ai 
proud, sullen, unhappy, and impassioned being — mi' 
able in all save his love. Medora is one of Byron's i; 
esquisite personifications of female character — wortlq 
to stand in the same class with the Desdemona, Oph( 
lia, and Imogene of Shakspeore, and the Belvidera e 
Otway. The parting suene with her husband, and tbl 
which brings him bock a widower to his silent home, a 
among the most touchi ugly pathetical ever conceived iai|{ 
poet's heart. 

" Lara " exhibits the same strength of conception, s 
the same beauty of execution ; but its hues are 1 
varied and more sombre, and itsgeneral aspect uninyitii]{_ 
The finest passage in the poem is the death-scene of th< 
hero. In " the dark page " we recognise Gnlnare, but ii 
our remembrance of Medora, can scarcely sympathi 
with her devotedness. 

In all these Tales passion and intellectual energy i 
iavariably brought into the foreground : and descripti 
is made subservient to them, A change became p 
tihiein "The Siege of Corinth" and"Farisina ;" and^ 
the former we have not only the glowing morning see 
when the march of the invading army commences, whithJM 
is all activity and commotion ; but the glorious moc 
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:lit one, in which Alp and Francesca meet to part for 
er — the one to die of a broken heart, and the other to 
rish in his apostasy. 

" There is a light cloud by the moon — 
'Tis passing, and will pass full soon — 
H by the time its vapoury sail 
Hath ceased her shaded orb to veil. 
Thy heart within thee is not changed. 
Then Qod and man are both avenged ; 
Dark will thy doom be, darker still 
Thine immortahty of ill." 

We have the same newly developed descriptive power 
the opening lines of Farisina, which depicture twilight ; 
id in the sketch of the glowing summer west, when her 
ramour suffered death. 

" It is a lovely hour as yet 
Before the summer sun shall set, 
Which rose upon that heavy day, 
And mocked it with his steadiest ray ; 
And his evening beams are shed 
Full on Hugo's fated head. 
As his last confession pouring 
To the monk — his doom deploring 
In penitential holiness. 
He bends to hear his accent bless 
With absolution, such as may 
Wipe our mortal stains away. 
That high sun on his head did glisten 
As he there did bow and listen ; 
And the rings of chestnut hair 
Curled half down his neck so bare ; 
£ut brighter still the beam was thrown 
Upon the axe that near him shone 
With a clear and ghastly ghtter — 
Oh ! that parting hour was bitter ! 
Even the stem stood chilled with awe. 
Dark the crime, and just the law — 
Yet they shuddered as they saw." 
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It is to be remarked, also, that in both of the p 
lost mentioned thoreisa freedom and a fearlessneGS of pi 
traiture — a kind of recklessness even communicating it 
to the rhymes—a diadain, ae it wete, of all prepaiationl 
for appearing at a piiblic tribunal, which were 
apparent ifi Byron's former attempts ; combined w 
something like a conscious mastery — a confidence in a 
tnanding succeaa. The same remarksapply to " Mazeppi 
with its noHc/talatit opening and ending— the card-playi' 
scene being as quaint as if penned by Quarles or Oowlel 
while the monarch sleeping oyer his Hetman's adventuq 
has a dash of the mouk heroic. The whole poetry d 
the composition centres in tlie flight ncross the boundled 
steppes, with its exquisite episode of the wolvea i 
ravens. 

In " The Lament of Tasso " we have a gradual t 
round to the Wordsworthian style and principles ; bnttl 
conversion was not complete until eshibited in the thlV 
canto of the " Childe," and in "The Prisoner of ChiQoi^ 
which appeared nearly simultaneously. In thes 
have a complete secession from the misanthropic to t1 
pantheistic feeling ; and an intense ] 
nature is mingled with a. gentler spirit of humanity. 

The magnificent drama of "Manfred" is formed i 
the same elements, thrown into new ai 
striking combinations ; indeed, it eontains more i 
poetry than all his other dramas put together. At ■ 
earlier stage of Byron's career, Manfred would 
been only another Lara, or Alp, or Harold ; for, 
them, " he has no sympathy with breathing flesh ; " 
he has such an intense, passionate, ever-craving love I 
the majesty and beauty of nature, that, to gain a 
nion with the spirits of the elements, he ventures 
np his own. To any who have a lingering doubt of ^ 
depth or delicacy of Byrou's genius, I have only to oi 
a reference to the scones on the summit of the Jungf 
beside the cataract of the Alps, and in the inteiioi of tl 
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tower, when the moonlight on the snow-shining moun- 
tains recalls the memory of the Coliseum — 

" till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 
With silent worship of the great of old ! " 

Byron, like Burns, was a prodigy of genius ; nor were 
they at all dissimilar in temperament, although the peer, 
even from early boyhood, was much more than the 
other the spoiled child of circumstances. In this respect 
he approaches nearer to Alfieri and Rousseau, both of 
whom, in some strong features, he resembles — in much 
certainly of their wayward daring — their tendency to 
self-anatomy — and, I fear also, in much of their reckless 
perversion or disregard of moral principle, as occasions 
required. In " Don Juan " he seemed to consider him- 
self "a chartered libertine," free to speak out on all 
subjects unreservedly, heedless of praise or blame — 
nay, contemptuously disdainful of consequences. Sad 
that this should have been so; for that extraordinary 
poem is bright with some of the richest gems of his 
genius — as the shipwreck in the second canto — the Greek 
feast in the third — the death of Haid6e in the fourth — 
and the magnificent stanzas on " The Isles of Greece." 
Pntting morality aside, the return home-scene in " Beppo" 
18 also quite inimitable for its commixture of light- 
hearted wit and effervescent frivolity. The parties are 
* Venetian, who has unexpectedly turned up after 
living been long among the Moslem, and his lady, who, 
in wild and solitary despair, has, for consolation, taken 
*o herself another partner : — 

" They entered, and for coffee called — it came, 
A beverage for Turks and Christian^ both, 
Although the way they make it 's not the same. 

Now Laura, much recovered, or less loth 
To speak, cries "Beppo !" what's your Pagan name? 
Bless me ! your beard is of amazmg growth ! 
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And how came you to keep away so longi 
Are you not sensible 'twas very wrong? 

And are you really, truly, now a Turk 1 

• • • • ■ 

Is it true they use their fingers for a fork? 

Well — that's the prettiest shawl, as I'm alive ! 
Youll give it me 1 They say you eat no pork. 

And how so many years did you contrive 
To — ^bless me ! did I ever ? No ! I never 
Saw a man grown so yellow ! how's your liver? 

Beppo ! that beard of yours becomes you not ; 

It shall be shaved before you're a day older : 
Why do you wear it ? Oh ! I had forgot — 

Ptay, don't you think the weather here is colder? 
How do I look? You shan't stir from this spot 

In that queer dress, for fear that some beholder 
Should find you out, and make the story known. 
How short your hair is ! . Lack ! how grey its grown !" 

How diiFerent is this, in tone and spirit, from his early 
verses " To Mary," on paying her a visit after that 
marriage with another which, I cannot help thinking, 
was the star of wormwood that embittered all the 
after-thoughts of Byron's young heart, blighted its most 
deeply-rooted hopes of happiness, and left him bankrupt 
of bliss in life — " a reckless rou6." The following 
stanzas seem the very wringings out of the agony of 
affection ; — 

" Well ! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too; 
For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

Thy husband's blest, and 'twill impart 

Some pangs to view his happier lot ; 
But let them pass ! — oh I how my heart 

Would hate him if he loved thee not ! 
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When late I saw thy favoarite child, 
I thought my jealous heart would break ; 

But when the unconscious in£Emt smiled, 
I kissed it for its mother's sake. 

I kissed it, and repressed my sighs. 

Its father in its face to see; 
But then it had its mother's eyes, 

And they were all to love and me. 

Mary, adieu ! I must away : 

While thou art blest I '11 not repine ; 
But near thee I can never stay ; 

My heart would soon again be thine. 

I deemed that time, I deemed that pride 
Had quenched at length by boyish flame ; 

Nor knew, till seated by thy side. 
My heart in all, save hope, the same. 

Yet was I calm ; I knew the time 
My breast would thrill before thy look ; 

But now to tremble were a crime ! 
We met, and not a nerve was shook. 

I saw thee gaze upon my face. 

Yet meet with no confusion there ; 
One only feeling couldst thou trace — 

The sullen calmness of despair. 

Away ! away ! my early dream 

Remembrance never must awake : 
Oh ! where is Lethe's troubled stream — 

My foolish heart, be still, or break ! " 

is somewhat remarkable that the two most impas- 
fd poets of modem times — Robert Bums and Lord 
n — should each have died at the early age of thirty- 
i — as if the blade of such temperaments soon wore 
igh the scabbard. Although so far dissociated by 



place in society, their fates and fortunes, as I 1 
hinted, had many cominoii points of resemblanco. . 
the xenith of his dazzling reputation, Byron could I 
help esciaiming, " I have not loved the world, uw I 
world me ; " and Burns, doomed to a deatiny BO irr 
cilablo with hia feelings and aspirations, mnst 1 
often felt, like Southey's Thalaba, that he indeed « 

" A IodqIj buing, fur £rom all bo loved I " 

Light lie the earth on these two glorious hui 
tures ; and let every cloud perish and pass avray from t( 
immortal memories ! 

We now turn to one who may more particnlulyfl 
regarded in the light of a sacred poet, and whose liftl^ 
a beautiful commentary on his writings. TheearM 
Reginald Heber commenced considerably earlier than 41 
of several others whose productions I have already allM 
to. His poem entitled " Palestine," — a 
effort for one so young, whether we regard its a 
imagery, its high-toned sentiment, or its elegant T 
tion — carried off an Oxford prize iu 1602 ; and, fi 
some of these prize poems haveunquestionablybeen,ld 
especially Porteous's " Death," Glynn's " Day of Jh 
ment," Grant's "Restoration of Learning," and Wnr 
ham's " Holy Land," still it is doubtful whelha V 
has been equalled either by any preceding or BQoe 
competitor. It is admirably sust^ned throughont^J 
indeed the passages relating to the building of thell 
and to the scenes on Calvary, pass from the D 
almost into the sublime. His second appearance, "] 
or Lines on the Present War," in 1809, althongli n 
vigorous and elaborate, wants the freshness and tbeN" 
points of his earlier one ; and although not den 
to, did not enhance ids reputation. These^ togethcarv 
a fine fragment, " The Passage of the Red Sea," i 
translations from Pindar, and a few miseellaneoui ft 
were collected together in a volume, published in 18ll 
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While incnmbent of Hodnet in Shropshire, Heber had 
an opportunity of affording the world an illustrious 
example of the highest intellectual culture and the finest 
natural taste, being made perfectly compatible with the 
most faithful discharge of the humblest religious and 
moral duties — the instruction of the ignorant, the reproof 
of the erring, the visitation of the sick, and the consola- 
tion of the bereaved ; and, in his leisure moments, he 
there also took delight in pouring out his feelings in 
snatches of sacred verse. In after years, the associations 
eonnected with home-scenes gave these compositions 
somewhat of a greater value in his own eyes ; and, when 
Bishop of Calcutta, he took a pleasure in revising and 
collecting them ; but they were not presented to the 
public until after his premature and lamented death in 
1826. These " Hymns " have been by far the most po- 
pular of his productions, and deservedly so ; for in purity 
and elevation of sentiment, in simple pathos, and in elo- 
quent earnestness, it would be difficult to find anything 
superior to them in the range of sacred lyric poetry. 
They have the home-truth of Watts, but rank much 
higher, as literary compositions, than the "Moral and 
Wvine Songs" of that great benefactor of youth; and all 
the devotion of Wesley or Keble, without their languor 
•>ad diffuse verbosity. Heber always writes like a Chris- 
*Mtti scholar, and never finds it necessary to lower his 
^e on account of his subjects. He is ever characterised 
^fine sensibilities ; by pure natural taste, highly culti- 
^vted ; and by a deep sense of the majestic and beautiful, 
ftobably, too, from being extensively acquainted with 
'kit had been achieved by the great preceding poets, 
hth of ancient and modern times, he did not venture to 
think that he could now startle the world by bold 
<ttempts at originality ; but what he did he determined 
^ do well. Several copies of verses, which appeared 
iMrthumously in his " Journals,^' have all the freshness of 
itt earlier compositions, with increased freedom of expres- 

M 
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Bion — giving ns reason to bi^Hevo tliat even greaie! 
might bftve been expected from him. Aa it ia, the sweet 
music of his " Thou art gono to the Grave," of his " Lo ! 
the Lilies of the Fiolii," of liia " From Greenland's icy 
MountJiina," and of his " Brightest and best of the Soss I 
of the Morning," will doubtless touch the hearta of n 
future generations, as it has done the present. 
How calmly, aweetly solemn is the last-men tiooi 

"BrighteEt and beat of the sona of the morning t 
Dawn on our darknesB, and lend us thmo aid ; 
Star of the East I the honzon adorning, 
Oixide where our infimt Bodeemer k laid ! 

Cold on Mh cmdle tha dew-drops are Ehining ,- 
Low licB his bead with the beasts of itie stall ; 

Angels adore him in slumber rooliniog— 
Maker and Uonarch and Saviour of all ! 

Say, shall we yield bim, in costly devotion. 

Odours of EHom, and offeringH divine 1 
Gems of tbe mountidii, &nd pearlfl of the ocean f 

Myrrh from the forest, or gold from the mine 1 

Vainly we offer each ample oblatioa — 
Vainly with gifts would his favour secure ; 

Bicber by far is tho boart's adoration ; 
Dearar to God are the prayera of the poor. 

Brightest and beet of tbe sons of the moming i 
Dawn □□ our darkness, and lend ub thine aid ; 

Star of the East I tbe horizon adorning, 
Lead whcro tho infimt Redeemer is laid t" 

In turning from Bishop Heber to Henry Hart Milm 
Canon of "Westminster, perhaps something of the » 
remarks regarding the chilling influence of scholn 
tnuning may he found to hold true. The muse of UtIM 
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soared aloft without being seemiDgly encumbered by its 
Atlantean burthen of learning — na,j^ turned, as occasion 
required, its various stores to present and happy account ; 
but this was only a proof of its vast native energy and 
vigour — a roc amid the birds of air ; for, when " know- 
ledge was at one entrance quite shut out," all the aspects 
of nature seemed to keep ever revolving before his mental 
eye in serene beauty and majesty. Milman's taste and»j^ 
imagination, on the contrary, do not appear to have ever 
been allowed free scope ; and that his intellect was too "^ 
early put into harness is certain, for it is recorded of him 
that he carried off the greatest number of College prizes ^ 
that ever fell to the portion of one individual. 

Passing over his elegant prize poem, his earliest pro- 
duction, " Fazio," as being a regular acting drama, does 
not fall to be considered here ; but his "Fall of Jerusa- 
lem," "Martyr of Antioch," " Belshazzar," and "Anne 
Boleyn," although cast in a dramatic mould, were never 
intended for scenic representation, and approach, in most 
essentials, very closely to the mere poem. As such they 
have high and peculiar merits. In all there are fine — 
occasionally remarkable passages ; but they pall from 
similarity of tone; and "The Fall of Jerusalem" has 
been generally thought the best, probably only because 
it was the first. These compositions are characterised by 
a copious command of high-toned language ; by descrip- 
tions occasionally rich, even to gorgeousness ; and, above 
all, by passages of great lyrical beauty, sometimes simply 
pathetic, as in the funeral anthem, " Brother, thou hast ^ 
gone before us," in the "Martyr of Antioch," but much 
more often swelling into organ-toned magnificence — 

''With neck in thunder clothed, 
And long resounding pace," 

which Gray allegorically attributes to the march of Dry- 
den's verse, as in the advent hymn, " For Thou wert born 
of Woman ; " and ifi the stanzas commencing — 
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'^ "Even thus, amid thy pride and luxury, 
O Earth, shall that last coming burst on thee !" 

with which the "Fall of Jerusalem" so grandly < 
eludes. 

The funeral anthem has always struck me as part 
larly fine ; and its solemn music has often, through m^ 
years, haunted my memory. 

^ Brother, thou art gone before us. 

And thy saintly soul is flown 
Where tears are wiped from every eye, 

And sorrow is unknown. 
From the burden of the flesh, 

And from care and fear released, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

The toilsome way thou*st travelled o'er. 

And borne the heavy load ; 
But Christ hath taught thy languid feet 

To reach his blest abode. 
Thou'rt sleeping now, like Lazarus, 

Upon his father's breast, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

Sin can never taint thee now, 

Nor doubt thy faith assail, 
Nor thy meek trust in Jesus Christ 

And the Holy Spirit fail ; 
And there thou'rt sure to meet the good 

Whom on earth thou lovedst best, 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest. 

* Earth to earth,' and * Dust to dust,' 

The solemn priest hath said. 
So we lay the turf above thee now. 

And we seal thy narrow b^ ; 
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But thy spirit, brother, soars away ' 

Among the faithful blest. 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 

And the weary are at rest/' 

" Samor, Lord of the Bright City," a heroic poem in 
twelye books, was the most elaborate and ambitious, 
but probably the least successful effort of its author, 
from its deficiency in nature and simplicity. It is over- 
written, and burthened with ornament and illustration. 
For eloquence we have redundant fluency, and for in- 
spiration rhetoric ; and we are too frequently reminded, 
sometimes seemingly with intention, of the poetry of 
Greece and Rome, not only in the music, but in the 
spirit of particular passages. Milman's blank verse is 
modelled in a great measure on that of Southey ; but he 
has not attained the natural grace, the flexibility, and 
varied intonation of that great master. Nor can the 
subject of the poem be admitted to be happily chosen — 
the decay of ancient British and the rise of Saxon power 
— ^for the heroes and the incidents are all too remote, and 
undefined, and locally unimportant, to be so restored 
as to re-awaken strong or abiding interest. 

As a poet, Milman is always sustained, elegant, elo- 
quent, rhetorical ; but his imagery, though copious, is 
seldom novel. He never startles by an unexpected burst 
of original power ; nor melts by those spontaneous 
minute touches of nature, which are common alike to 
the humble sketches of Clare, and the gorgeous pageantry 
of Coleridge. He overlays with ornament, until even 
the natural loses its charm, and we look and long in vain 
for the simple and unadorned : — Whence it is that few or 
none of his lines recur as adages, like those of Bums or 
"Wordsworth. He is continually straining after the grand, 
nor can it be said that his efforts are often quiteunsuccessful, 
if taken as they stand by themselves ; but they are com- 
paratively lost in the mass from lack of relief — as a long 
mountain chain loses in apparent altitude, without the 



break of some Mont Blanc or Cbimborazo, or 1 
it be here and tbere intersected hj winding valleys s 
abinpt ravines. 

His miscellaDeous poetry consists in translationB fi 
the Greek, from the Itaiian, and from Oriental s 
all elegantnnd scholatly : and sonie " Hymns for Chw 
Service," originally published with those of Blrf" 
Heber. These are ail fine, more especially that for (f 
Friday. 

As a poet, Dean Milman is deficient in nature { 
passion, and bis imiigiiiatiou has not been aUaw< 
escape with safiieient freedom from the trftmmali 
Hciholastic rales, and the ProcruBte»>bed of classieiy 
"We are always impressed with a eonvictiun of hia l( 
ing, his ability, and his cultivated taste, but are haul 
at the same time with the unsatisfactory fyeliag, q 
his poetry is rather a clever recasting of fine V 
already familiar to us, than strikingly fresh and orij 
His ability us a critic, as the historian of the Jev 
the editor of Gibbon — whose baneful errors t 
tions he triumphantly combats — and as t 
tatoron Horace, are well known, With less leaning 
authorities, and greater reliance on his own powen ■ 
impressions, tbere can be no doubt that Milman i 
have written far finer poetry, and secured a I 
extended acceptability ; for his more simple strains l| 
after all, those best remembered, and he could k 
times alike natoral and pathetic. 

It is not a little curious, that our next two j 
should be also distinguished clergymen of the Chnr 
£ng1and — Dr Croly and the Honourable Will 
Herbert. 

George Croly first excited attention a« a po«t ij I 
"Paris in 1815;" which, by its uncommon meritRT 
once gave him a fixed and distinguished plot 
rature ; and was hailed as a probable harbinger of 4 
greater achievements. This was followed in 18S0{ 
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" The Angel of the World," an Arabian, and by " Sebas- 
tian/' a Spanish tale. 

" The Angel" is a paraphrase of one of the most grace- 
ful fictions of the Koran, the fall from heaven of Haruth 
and Maruth, by the temptations of female beauty and 
wine. It is written in the Spenserian stanza, and with 
oriental gorgeousness and grace. But such subjects are 
too etherial — they do not stand handling : in their gos- 
samer fabric they have the frailty of rose-leaves, besides 
being deficient in the materials which can alone com- 
mand direct, human sympathy. 

" Sebastian " is a tale of greater length and higher pre- 
tensions — finer, as a composition, in some of its parts, 
as in the description of the Moorish Palace of the Alham- 
bra, which vies with those of Washington Irving and 
Mrs Hemans ; — and of the taking of the veil by a 
daughter of the house of Medina Sidonia, which is full 
of serene and solemn beauty ; but the poem is unequal 
to a degree that can only be laid to the score of sheer 
haste or carelessness — ^pleas which criticism dare not 
accept. Its faults are not those of poverty, but of redun- 
dance ; and originate not from want of soil, or of sun 
and shower, but of the pruning-knife. 

To Dr Croly's next productions, " Catiline, a Tragedy," 
and '^ Pride shall have a Fall," a comedy, I allude not 
farther than to say, that, although the former is in some 
measure marred by its departure from historical accu- 
racy, both are characterised by that vigorous handling, 
and life-like dialogue, which carry attention on with 
nnflagging interest ; and throughout the comedy, some 
of its author's finest lyrics are gracefully interspersed. 
These productions for the stage were succeeded by a 
series of illustrative verses to Dagley's " Gems from the 
Antique," a eon amore task, which be executed to admi- 
ration ; these little poems being perhaps the most per- 
fect things Dr Croly has written — although it would be 
difficult to be very definite or decided on this point, as 



hundreds of copies of verses from bis indefatigable ; 
some of them of surpassing excellence, lie scattered alfl 
— rich bonqnets of unowned tiowere— throughout f 
wide nnbonnded fields of periodical literature. 

Aa a poet, Dr Croif lins manf great and shining qm 
ties; a rich command odauguage, whetherforthe 
or the serious — an ear finely attuned to masical e 
■ion — a fertile and Incid eonceptive power, and an isl 
lect at once subtle and mitsculine. But it strikes n 
be has never done fall justice to his poetical genius] I 
none of his productions in verse at all come up telT 
standard of his nndonbted capabilities. Most of hia p 
are liker effusions — mere sybilline leaves — than coispt 
tions, Thrown off at a heat, thej have b«en given to tl 
world withont correction, and without elaboration ; 
hence we have passages of mere declamation bo 
with eloquence, and, not unfrequontly, rhetoric n 
tatingly substituted for inspiration. Add ti " " 
reputation as one of the most brilliant prose-wxitei 
our time may be said to have, in some me 
his lustre as a poet ; for it would be difficult to poinl 

(any English style, save that of Edmund Burke''a, at i| 
so idiomatic and eloquent, so full of rich varie^, ai 
guoh unflagging spirit These excellencies he busb 
in the many able volumes of his professional v 
well OS in hia countless contributions to general liten 
in the romance of " Salathiel," the novel of " ~ ~ 
and the countless other outpourings of his voloi 
and versatile pen. 

The Hon, William Herbert first appeared befoNfl 
public in a series of elegant and spirited translations br 
the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, aa also, and IB 
particularly, from the Danish and Icelandic. The ll 
were much admired by Sir Walter Scott and otlwrH 
petent judges, as well from their novelty and real B 
as from the tact with which the author had suoceodcdl 
reproducing the Sagas of tbe Scalds in lougoage atol 
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ehastened, rich, and hannoiiions. There can be little 
doubt that this went far in determining the bent of the 
author's mind to the antiquities, language, and literature 
of Scandinavia ; for, with the exception of a few short but 
exquisite fragments by Gray, he felt that the field was 
untraversed, and his own ; and he strenuously exerted 
himself to do for it what Byron had been doing for the 
Turkish, and Southey for the Hindoo mythology. As a 
first result, his " Helga," a poem in seven cantos, appeared 
in 1815, and was evidently the fruit of much diligent 
labour and research, culled from what to most would have 
been regarded as very unpromising materials. There was 
less danger in rejecting than in selecting ; but he must 
have felt that even the best-cooked of his illustrations of 
the superstitions, customs, and scenery of Scandinavia, 
required a considerable dash of classical sauce, to fit them 
for more southern palates ; and they thus lost in Norse 
nciness what they gained in delicacy. ^* Helga*' can have 
bat slender claims to originality of style or manner, when 
We know that it was written after the " Rokeby" of Scott ; 
although it may be also regarded as one of the other few 
triumphs over what Lord Byron has termed "the fatal faci- 
lity of the octo-syllabic measure.'* Herbert wrote with ele- 
gance always, and occasionally with power, but we have 
"sver far more art than genius ; and from his anxiety to be 
eamedly correct, he too frequently runs the risk of 
ecoming heavy and monotonous. 
The story relates to the appearance of a party of wild 
drserkars from Denmark, at the palace of King Ingva, 
eir chief, demanding his daughter Helga in marriage ; or, 
refusal, to fight his most redoubted champion in single 
iibat. The challenge is accepted by Hialmar, a brave 
ing knight, and the secret admirer of the princess, who 
ves him to mortal encounter on the island of Sams()e. 
mwhile Helga is conveyed by visions down to " Hela's 
r abode," where she learns that the Berserkar is only 
e conquered by a falchion, then in the hand of a 



giant-Btatue, amid the enchanted mines of the fiir ii« 
Hiaimar determiaei on posBeesiDg it, and hia adventid 
lire pictureaquQly described ; but snares being laid^ 
him, after he has snoceeded in his enterprise, he fi^ha 
these, and poetical justice is decreed. As he i 
enter the fated field, the dread apparitioual appc 
the Valkyriur, or Maids of Slaughter, who 
way, forewarns him of impending doom. The hnga fl 
aerkar, indeed, falls beneath Uls Tictorioua falchion, f 
from the extent of his own wounds, he speedily blee 
death ; and meanwhile, as Helga with a 
is awtuting the result, Asbiorn, a disappointed i 
savagely carrjnng on his shoulders the lifeless t 
Hialmar, lays it within her arms, — and instantljl 
spirit passes away in silence, and without a sign. 

In the management of his materials, Herbert certaj 
did much to temper, with chaster ornaments, the ■ 
wildnesB of Scaldie fiction, and to give to its n 
the hues and lineaments of poetry. His descriptioni'l 
terse and animated, and he often paints in btiea vivid f 
intense. He seldom offends against good taste, eithd 
his selection of subjects, or his manner of treating tbfl 
and the marks of fine scholarship are everywhoF 
rent in his compositions. 

" Attila" was the last and most ambitious prodnd 
of Herbert ; his most laboured, but not his most tuM^ 
ful one. The fire of his youthful enthusiasm had *i 
gradually burning out, and this be endeavoured, ■ 
vainly, to atone for, by a strict adherence to Aiistol 
rules, backed by the Ciallican codicils of Boileui 
Bossu. lie stumbles between the cold stateUnM 
Olover's "Loonidas," and Wilkle's "Bpigoniad," 
fiowery exuberances of Edwin Atherstone and Abra 
Heraad. Nature is shut out by art, or perishes unJerthTI 
tyrannous tutolageof reflnomentand propriety. Strikinj \ 
scenes and situations are occa^onally open ed b 
judiciously treated; but there is a lack h"' 
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a ties and of great faults. Yet Herbert had an eye and 
3art for nature, and there are few fresher or finer things 
descriptive poetry than his lines in Helga, on the 
den outburst of the Northern spring : — 

" Yestre*en the mountain's rugged brow 
Was mantled o*er with dreary snow; 
The Sim sat red behind the hill. 
And every breath of wind was still ; 
But ere he rose, the southern blast 
A veil o'er heaven's blue arch had cast; 
Thick rolled the clouds, and genial rain 
Poured the wide deluge o'er the plain. 
Fair glens and verdant vales appear. 
And warmth awakes the budding year. 
'tis the touch of fairy hand 
That wakes the spring of Northern land: 
It warms not there by slow degrees, 
With changeful pulse, the uncertain breeze; 
But sudden, on the wondering sight 
Bursts forth the beam of living light, 
And instant verdure springs around. 
And magic flowers bedeck the ground. 
Betumed from regions far away 
The red-winged throstle pours his lay ; 
The soaring snipe salutes the spring. 
While the breeze whistles through his wing ; 
And as he hails the melting snows, 
The heath-cock claps his wings and crows." 

It would be diflScult to point to any single year in the 
•rtory of our literature so rich and varied in production *3^ 
' lj^2. To it we owe, together with several lesser 
ittmphs, the « Childe Harold " of Byron, the « Rokeby" 
Scott, « The Isle of Palms " of Wilson, « The Queen's 
ike" of James Hogg, the " Anster Fair" of William 
imant, and the '^ Rejected Addresses" of Horace and 
ones Smith. 
!h6 introduction to British literature of the Ottava Rima^ 



long familiar to the readers of the eerio-«omic e 
tional p 



H 



poetry of Italy, in the pages of Fuld, Gasti, B 
Tasaoni, ami Ariosto, most certaiDly apportains-~whether 
for good or evil — to 'William Tennant, an almost seli- 
taught geniiu, at the time au obscure clerk in a mi^ 
chant's store, iu the old, quaint, little town of Anstmthri 

Fife, and at the period of hia death a Doctor of Law 
and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Uniyer^i!; 
of St Andrews. 

Tennant's other works were a tmgody on. " Carciiii:il 
Beaton" — inedeutive as a drama, but abounding in pi'- 
sftges of high merit and interest ; •' The Thane of Ftfi' .' 
and "The Dinging Down of the Cathedral," — the iui 
written in imitation of the antique style, auil in the 
orthography, of tlie once celebrated Scottish poets, WiUisu: 
Dunbar and Sir David Ljndsay. It is worderfiil U 
ohserve bow gaily his Pegasus prancEs nnder such n '""J 
of grotesque trappings, which, however, were fi'^ 
unnecessary, and in equivocal taste ; so that the dent- 
iieas exhibited may be said in a great measure to ho" 
been thrown away. Tennant's latest poetical colleeti"" 
— ^the "Hebrew Hymns and Eclogues" — shown! "' 
evident decline of power ; were deficient in freshness nii'l 
variety ; and, in as far us fame was concerned, might hiv" 
been advantageously withheld. 

Tennant's first was, beyond all comparison, >ln,ij 
best poem. The merit of "AnsterFair" 
lively effervescence of animal spirits, and in tbe Tl 
copiousness of its imagery, drawn alilcefrom thej 
tlie sententious, from the classical and the romantic, ft 
fancy and from observation. There is a good d 
minute painting throughout, evidently after m 
in several places it risos not only to the Hiy 
elevation of true poetry, but possesses one im^it''- ;>' li"-^* 
which borders on the sublime. It is where, in LDuin^r' 
motley parties flocking, from different paruofii*^ 

'Untry, to the festivities of the&ir, we have these lints-'^ 
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" Comes next from Ross-shire and from Sutherland 
The homy-knuckled kilted Highlandman : 
From where, upon the rocky Caithness strand^ 
Breaks the long wave that at the Pole began" 

The following stanzas, descriptive of the personal charms 
of the heroine, have some of the distinctive beauties just 
alluded to : — 

" Her form was as the morning's blithesome star, 
That, capped with crimson coronet of beams, 
Rides up the dawning orient in her car, 

New washed and doubly fulgent from the streams — 
The Chaldee shepherd eyes her light afar, 

And on his knees adores her as she gleams : 
So shone the stately form of Maggy Lauder. 
And so the admiring clouds pay homage and applaud her. 

Her face was as the summer cloud, whereon 

The dawning sun delights to rest his rays ! 
Compared with it old Sharon's Vale, o'ergrown 
With flaunting roses, had resigned its praise. 
For why] Her face with heaven's own roses shone. 

Mocking the mom, and witchmg men to gaze ; 
And he that gazed with cold imsmitten soul. 
That blockhead's heart was ice, thrice baked beneath the 
Pole." 

It was not till five years after the appearance of 
**An8ter Fair," that Mr Hookham Frere put forth his 
brochure, so full of clever whimsicality and elegant non- 
^lanco, the " Prospectus and Specimen of an Intended 
^^ational Work, by William and Robert Whistlecraft of 
Btowmarket, in Suffolk, Harness and Collar Makers." 
^ith less, perhaps, of real poetical imagination than 
*winant, Frere exhibited much more dexterity in the 
^ of his weapons : his wit is more refined and his 
■^'wlarship more dexterous. To say nothing of the 
"Beppo" and "Don Juan " of Byron, and " The Ring of 



^raistuttc^*^' 
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" Oh that I had the art of easy writmg 

What should be easy readiDg ! Could I scale 

Parnassus, where the Muses sit inditiiig 
Those pretty poems never known to fell, 

How quickly would I print, the world delighting, 
A Qrecian, Syrian, or Assyrian tale ; 

And sell you, mixed with western sentimentalism. 

Some samples of the finest orientalism. 

But I am but a nameless sort of person, 
(A broken Dandy lately on my travels,) 

And take, for rhyme to hook my rambling verse on. 
The first that Walker's Lexicon unravels ; 

And when I can't find that, I put a worse on, 
Not caring, as I ought, for critics' cavils ; 

I've half a mind to tumble down to prose. 

But verse is more in fashion — so here goes." 

This species of poetry, if we are to dignify it with 
that name — which, like charity, covers a multitude of 
peculiarities — was characterised more especially by its 
light humour, by its approximating and blending 
together seeming incongruities; by its airy, rapid, pic- 
turesque narrative ; by its commixture of the grave, the 
pathetic, and the majestic, with the frivolous, the farci- 
cal, and the absurd : and bore the same relation to the 
epic and narrative that ginger-pop bears to champagne, 
or Grimaldi the clown to John Kemble the tragedian. It 
was a graft on our indigenous British stock from the 
Italian ; and was succeeded, in temporary popularity at 
least, by another variety, of which it would be more 
difficult to point out the original prototype. This last 
may be characterised as being little else than an adoption 
of the mere vesture of verse for poetry, the rhymes, or 
outer garments, being substituted as the prime quality 
in demand ; and these the more numerous and complex 
the better. Walker's Rhyming Dictionary was thus made 
the fountain of Helicon ; the ingenuity of the artificer 
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exhibiting itself in his being able to thread these jingles 
upon some string of narrative — a labour to be compared 
only to the Chinese polishing of cherry-stones. The 
double and tripartite rhymes of Butler were mere 
occasional exuberances of his metrical opulence; but, 
with the Barham and Hood school, such were made to 
form the staple commodity in demand. In " The In- 
goldsby Legends," it is not to be denied, however, that 
there is a nucleus of real poetry — elements of fancy and 
pathos ; while the metrical cleverness can only be matched 
by Southey's " How does the water come down at 
Lodore ? " and stands in the same relation to horseman- 
ship as the gymnastic legerdemain at Cook's or Franconi's 
does to the equestrianism of the race-ground or the 
hunting-field. 

Here is one of Barham*s pictures — a Bacchanalian 
domestic quarrel, and its consequences : — 

' '"^^rs Pryce's tongue ran long, and ran fast ; 
But patience is apt to wear out at last, 
And David Pryce in temper was quick. 
So he stretched out his hand, and caught hold of a stick ; 
Perhaps in its use he might mean to be lenient, 
But walking just then was not very convenient, 

So he threw it instead, 

Direct at her head. 

It knocked off her hat ; 

Down she fell flat ; 
Her case, perhaps, was not much mended by that : 
But whatever it was, whether rage and pain 
Produced apoplexy, or burst a vein. 
Or her tumble produced a concussion of brain, 
I can't say for certain, but this I can. 
When sobered by fright, to assist her he ran, 
Mrs Winnifred Pryce was as dead — as Queen Anne ! 

The fearful catastrophe. 
Named in my last strophe, 
As adding to grim Death's exploits such a vast trophy, 
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Soon made a great noise ; and the shocking fatality 
Ran over, like wildfire, the whole Principality. 
And then came Mr Ap Thomas the coroner, 
With his jury to sit, some dozen or more on her. 

Mr Pryce, to commence 

' His ingenious defence,* 
Made '4 powerful appeal* 'to the jury's * good sense ;* 

The world he must defy. 

Ever to justify 
Any presumption of ' malice prepense.' 

" The unlucky lick 

From the end of his stick 
He '^eplored,"he was apt to be rather too quick ; 

But, really, her prating 

Was so aggravating, 
Some trifling correction was just what he meant; all 
The rest, he assured them, was ' quite accidental.' 

'^ Then he called Mr Jones, 

Who deposed to her tones, 
And her gestures, and hints about ' breaking his bones.' 
While Mr Ap Morgan, and Mr Ap Rhyse, 

Declared the deceased 

Had styled him ' a Beast/ 
And swore they had witnessed with grief and surprise, 
The allusions she made to his limbs and his eyes. 

'* The jury, in fine, having sat on the body 
The whole day, discussing the case and gin-toddy, 
Betumed about half-past eleven at night 
The following verdict, we find — 'Sarved her right !*" 

With this harlequin elasticity of thought — ^this railroad 
velocity of rhyming, and with ability of a certain kind 
and in no mean degree admitted, Barham, after all, as a 
poetical artist, cannot be said to stand on the same level 
with Thomas Hood, who really possessed, along with this 
jugglery, " the vision and the faculty divine ;" and, even 

N 



in contest od their awa peculiar ground — rchea, like t<l 
circus clowns, etriving to sLow wliich uould beliavef 
most groteBquely- — the palm must be awarded to I 
who has contrived, in his " Hiss Kilmansegg, with i 
Golden Leg," not oniy to ontdo " the Ingoldsby Lege 
in fich eKuberanco of rbymiug clatter, but to exia 
from it some excellent moral lessous. 

The wit and humour of Theodore Ilook dashed % 
another path ; and that alternately as song-writer a 
satirist — as play-wright and novel-writer — asessafiatM 
biographer. His readiness was miraculous, a 
almost to improvisation ; but, as might bav» t 
expeated from this, Iiis genius wanted depth and o 
tration — it diiw.led and disappeared like grDund-tightq 
or the aurora- boreal is. He caught liis iDspintioa t 
passing topics, and not from the survey of gran' 
Vciples; aud thus was liker Gilraythan Hogartb 
H. B. than George Cruickshank. Everytliing i 
attempted was adapted to the meridian of the a 
day — he caught its tone ; and his sncce 
tionate. His brochures accomplishod their purpose d 
tively, and, having done so, left nothing behind bou 
memory of their exceeding cleveniess. 

The natoral talents of Theodore Hook, if not of ft f 
lofty order, were certainly, in their way, quil« eiG 
diuary ; and his conversational readiness and brillial 
his sharpness of repartee, and the wit and hnnumr M 
wove on his sleeve" — must have verged on the won ' 
ere they could have elicited the admiration of, and fl 

Iattestod by, such competent and critical judges asB ' 
Sheridan, 8. T. Coleridge, and John Lockhart, 
dramatist and novel-writer, Hook's works ai 
voluminous, and are all more or less impressed n 
sparkling qualities of his mind — vivid power of dM 
tion, acute observation, earcaslic point and i 
Doubtless, his wit and humour were apt to d^ime^ 
into buffoonery, his pathos into sentimental it; 
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nature iDto conyentioDalism ; but his knowledge of city 
life, in its manners, habits, and language, seemed intuitive, 
and has been surpassed only by Fielding and Dickens. 
Many and multifarious, however, as are his volumes, he 
has left behind him no great creation — ^nothing that can 
be pointed to as a triumphant index of the extraordinary 
powers which he undoubtedly possessed. 

Brilliant, but far less brilliant in their natural and 
acquired endowments than Theodore Hook, were the 
brothers Horace and James Smith — ^not so the impres- 
sion they have managed to leave behind them. Their 
first combined work, " The Rejected Addresses," stood 
and stands without a parallel in our literature. It is a 
thing 9ui generis, and must have high merit ; for, often 
as its popularity has been attempted to be shaken by 
younger hands, and the adaptation of newer themes to 
similar management, it remains not only unsurpassed, 
but is literally a first without a second. Written for a 
temporary purpose in 1812, it still remains a staple pro- 
duction in 1861 ; and probably no better, or at least 
more truthful and striking epitome of the greater and 
smaller authors, whose characteristic excellencies, pecu- 
liarities, and defects it professes to imitate, can anywhere 
be found than in its lively and ludicrous pages. Among 
its happiest things are the imitations of Crabbe and 
Coleridge, by James Smith ; and of Scott and Byron, by 
Horace. Exquisitely humorous as are the Monk Lewis, 
the Wordsworth, the Southey, and the Fitzgerald, they 
can be regarded merely as travesties, and are consequently 
far inferior to those mentioned in value. The only other 
joint production of the Smiths, the " Horace in London," 
bears many traces of the same cleverness ; but the pieces 
are very unequal, and are mostly rather indications than 
expressions of peculiar power ; and the volume is now 
out of date, from its entirely referring to the current 
levities, humours, and topics of London life at the time 
when it appeared. 



With classical taste, slirewd observation, huraonr, i 
and feeling, it is a strange fact -that James mid Hoin 
Smith were alike much more eminent for thoii 
than for theic original powere — a fact deiuonstrated I 
those compositions which each respectively gave r 
world as his own ; and in this point of view they we|f| 
inferior to another of kindrt^ mind, the Hod. Willitm 
Robert Spencer, whose muse, like theirs, and that of 
Theodore Hook, wns happiest in the dedication of its 
powers to tlie cnlivenment of the social hour, or in the 
composition of what the French have termed Fen Jt 
SotiiU. In the ballad of " Beth Gelert," and in one or 
two of his Ijrics, Spencer tried the working of a deepcf 
vein, and not unsuccessfully. His verses, which urt.' 
generally light and complimentary, have more of lli 
sparkle and polish of Moore than those of the Smilb 
and hring to mind the pastO'diamond conceits of Wslli^r. 
Cowley, and Crashaw. But all three seem to stand niucJi 
on the same level as poets ; and, indeed, to have adupu^l 
the same canons in composition, as well as the Haiiir 
' field for their selection of subjects. Nor would it b« oc) 
to excel, in its way, either the " Eetrospection," or Uiu 
" Upas Tree " of James Smith, which are pervaded by » 
tone of rich mellow sentiment ; or the " Verses on tbt 
Terrace at Windsor," and the " Address to the Mumnv 
at BeJzoni's " of Horace, both full of strikingly gi^i' 
touches, the latter especially, which started iiilo v 
instant popularity, which through thirty years it b» 
maintained, in a degree second only to Wolfe's 
on the Burial of Sir John Moore." 

I must now retrace my st«ps for a good many ytwt 
backwards, to take up the commencement of the litertrf 
career of one who, however, had not even by this tii 
ascended to the culminating point of his reputatiuS' 
mean the great poet of Ireland, Thomas Uoure. i'crlisp) 
one of the best modes of bringing out the peculiar *xc ' 
lencies of his genius would be by conlnkstiug it with ti 
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of Lord Byron — to whom, in the externals of poetry, he 
seemed to bear a stronger affinity than to any other author. 
But, in truth, Thomas Moore had no relation to Lord 
Byron, except by the association of contrast ; and when 
set down beside him, however much they may be thought 
to assimilate in lyrical flow and fervour, in choice of 
subjects, and in exquisite harmony of expression, the 
marks of Moore's originality are sufficiently distinctive. 
With a more buoyant, brilliant, and active fancy than 
the author of " Childe Harold" and "The Corsair," 
Moore does not possess, in an equal degree, either Byron's 
intensity of passion or vigour of expression. The current 
of his thought, although more lively, is shallower ; his 
ideas float more on the surface of his mind. Moore is 
the poet of sunshine and summer ; Byron of tempest 
and desolation. The one revels amid the joyful fore- 
bodings of youthful hope and ardent fancy ; the other 
broods over the wreck and ruins of the human heart, 
until it is felt that " 'tis something better not to be." 
The genius of Moore may be compared to the gay pea- 
cock, to the radiant rainbow, to the corruscations of the 
aurora-borealis amid the deep blue of the northern sky ; 
that of Byron to the chained eagle, to the devastating 
whirlwind, to the volcano blazing with tyrannic fury 
through the silence and shadows of midnight — luridly 
glaring on the afirighted earth, and evolving its sulphu- 
reous blackness over the starry canopy. 

Moore's early fancy luxuriated among the classics, and 
his elegant, spirited, and congenial translation — say rather 
paraphrase — of Anacreon was the first fruits. It ran 
through a long series of editions, and was succeeded by 
the " Odes and Epistles " in 1806, when the author had 
formed that style, so full of airy gracefulness, which he 
afterwards stamped as his own. Many of the pieces in 
this collection he has never since excelled ; as the " Lines 
at the Cohos, or Falls of the Mohawk River," " The 
Epistle to Lord Strangford," " Peace and Glory," " Dead 
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Man's Isle," and the " Canadian Boat-Song ; " but it un- 
fortunately includes several also, which, as sinning 
against delicacy and decorum, ought never to have beeu 
written — far less to have seen the light of publication. 
That the late Lord Jeffrey branded these as they deserved 
redounds to the honour of his memory ; and it should not 
be withheld, that their author afterwards sincerely 
regretted such an act of thoughtless levity. 

As a specimen of Moore's finest early manner, I gi?e 
the " Lines on the Falls of the Mohawk River." 

* From rise of mom, till set of sun, 
I've seen the mighty Mohawk run. 
And, as I marked the woods of pine 
Along his mirror darkly shine. 
Like tall and gloomy forms that pass 
Before the wizard's midnight glass ; 
And as I viewed the hurrying pace 
With which he ran his turbid race. 
Rushing, alike untired and wild. 
Thro' shades that frowned and flowers that smiled, 
Flying by every green recess 
That wooed him to its calm caress. 
Yet, sometimes turning with the wind. 
As if to leave a look behind ! 
Oh ! I have thought, and thinking sighed — 
How like to thee, thou restless tide ! 
May be the lot, the life of him, 
Who roams along thy water's brim ! 
Through what alternate shades of woe 
And flowers of joy my path may go ! 
How many an humble still retreat 
May rise to court my weary feet, 
While still pursuing, still unblest, 
I wander on, nor dare to rest ! 
But urgent, as the doom that calls 
Thy water to its destined falls, 
I feel the world's bewildering force 
Hurry my heart's devoted course 
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From lapse to lapse, till life be done, 
And the last current cease to run ! 
Oh may my falls be bright as thine — 
May Heaven's forgiving rainbow shine 
Upon the mist that circles me, 
As soft as now it hangs o'er thee ! " 

Mr Moore next tried his hand at light, lively, and 
elegant satire — chiefly political ; as in his "Twopenny 
Post-Bag," his « Fudge Family in Paris," his " Fables for 
the Holy Alliance," and his "Rhymes on the Road." 
All these are exceedingly clever in their way, and would 
have been much more pungent, had not the happy tem- 
per of the author uniformly extracted the sting of each 
sarcasm by a joke. As compounds of causticity and 
point, with sprightly humour and witty illustration, they 
are, however, in their way unexcelled. Before the two 
latter of these volumes appeared, Moore had begun to 
turn his genius to a worthier subject, the " Irish Melo- 
dies," — and on the words connected with these, his fame 
with posterity may be safely permitted to rest. They 
are by no means so distinctively national as they might 
have been ; but, considered as poetry, it would be difficult 
to improve on most of them. I must say, however, that 
I like him in these much better as the amatory than the 
warlike bard ; and would not give his " Go where Glory 
waits thee," his " Young May Moon,** his " Has Sorrow 
thy young Days shaded 1 " his " Come, rest in this bosom," 
his " Vale of Avoca," his " When he who adores thee," 
and " His one fatal Remembrance," for all the "Harps that 
ever rung in Tara's halls," or all the " Golden Collars," 
that ever Malachi " won from the fierce invader." 

In his satires Moore wields not the masculine club of 
Dryden ; nor does he approach to the moral sublime of 
Pope. His genius has much more resemblance to that of 
Matthew Prior ; and, indeed, this resemblance is some- 
times so strong, that whole pieces from either writer 



might be transposed, without much chance of thah 
being detected. Yet I do not remember of having e 
seen this similarity of thought, style, and ma 
once prominently alluded to. His lyrical under-tondB ' 
have much more resemblance to those of Carew, Herrick, 
Lovelace, and Suckling. 

Pine as were many tilings he had done, yet, until the 
publication of "Lalla Rookh," in laiT, Moore could ban 
only regarded as a poet of promise. Many of the Iridtfl 
songs were indeed surpassingly beautiful ; but theif 
were mere snatches of inspiration — simrt, " like ang^fl 
visila;" and perhaps what he intended to bo f 
leading attraction — their frequent allusions to rei 
Irish tradition — is in truth their greatest blemish, I 
these are often apparently forced into the ranks " '" 
unwilling volunteers ;" although to the patriotic feelin 
which dictated this trait I bow with sincere admiratifl| 
and respect. The most beautiful specimens of Moo 
"words wed to verse" are those in which lie 1 
unbosomed sentiments and reflections, lovea and loojf 
ings and regrets, 'common to the whole of mankind, e 
which find, accordingly, a sympathetic echo in ere^^ 
bosom. From his versatile and active fancy, combined 
with a delicate taste and a rich and ever-ready command 
of language, it is not surprising that he has utterly 
eclipsed all cotemporary aong-writers. Indeed, in this 
particular department, ho has no superior within tb« J 
whole range of poetical literature save one — Robert's 
Burns — who is indeed beyond him and all others, alilMB 
in delicacy and depth. Bams and Moore, however, HUIJ'V 
not unaptly be taken as the typified genii of thsttV 
respective countries — the latter of Ireland, with Un 
laughing grace, its airy light-heartedness, its gnsbiiqm 
eloquence its harp and its trefoil ; the former of BoojS 
land, more staid in mood, yet not less deep in paasto^M 
with the gathered wild-flowers in one hand, " a' {o b >B 
a posie for his own dear May," and in the othef t^H 
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bearded thistle, with its significant emblazon, ^' Wha 
daur meddle wi' me ?" 

After some years of studious retirement, during which 
Moore, like James Hogg in his " Queen's Wake," had 
determined to tax all his powers to the utmost for one 
grand effort, '^ Lalla Rookh " appeared ; nor did it 
disappoint public expectation. The preliminary reading 
which it cost its author must have been stupendous ; 
and the greatest triumph of his genius consists in his 
having extracted from materials so bulky and so hetero- 
geneous, such an unalloyed mass of beauty. Its great 
charm consists in the romance of its situations and 
characters, the splendour of its diction and style, and the 
prodigal copiousness of its imagery. Indeed, its principal 
fault is want of repose ; it is overloaded with ornament ; 
you cannot see the green turf for roses ; you cannot see 
the blue heaven for stars; and the narrative is thus 
clogged, while its interest is marred. Of the four stories 
of which " Lalla Rookh " is composed, " The Veiled 
Prophet" is the most ambitious, but the least successful, 
although it contains some rich and powerful passages ; 
and the " Fire Worshippers " the most varied in its 
transitions from tenderness to energy, from minute and 
delicate to broad and rapid handling. 

In the versification of " The Veiled Prophet " there is 
a luxurious laxity, a rich slovenliness, which at first 
tonnds doubtfully in ears accustomed to the majestic 
energy of Dryden, the mellow sweetness of Goldsmith, 
or the classic grace of Campbell ; and, without exactly 
agreeing with Byron, that Moore did not understand 
the heroic couplet, I certainly think it the least happy 
of his measures. The tone of the greater part of the 
poem is imposing and gorgeously magnificent; and its 
manners go &r beyond even the silken luxury of the 
Bast; but the scenes between Azim and Zelica, which 
bring us back to realities, are replete with chastened 
pathetic beauty; and the conclusion, which is one of 



gentle repose, breatbes over tlie mind a calm full .( 
sweetness, like the south wind fresh from a bed of vi 
To feel that Moore has waudered from his m 
demesne in " The Veiled Prophet," we Lave ouly to tl 
to the exquisite fiction of " Paradise and the Peri"-j 
his happy things by much the happiest. I 
guished by all his peculiar excellencies of matter a 
manner; it is " the bright consummate flower" 
genius. Nothing can he finer than the pictures vl fj 
beautiful outcast from the celestial regions, bathing l| 
whito wings in the sunshine over the ruins of Paltnjt 
of the patriot expiring ou the battlefield with 
blade in his grasp— or of the conscience-stricken pro 
surveying the sports of childhood, anJ, like " The RoUj 
Moor," reverting with a. bleeding heart to thn d«y| 
innocence. 



" All ! hnppy jeiira ! 



'e vha would not be » bof ■ 



" The Fire Worshippers" deals more in incidinitll 
sentiment and action, and, as a narrative poem, I 
brings its author more into comparison with his I 
great rivals, Scott aud Byron. Hinda i 
creation ; although it would he difficult to find her JH 
type in.theliving world. She is all love, and belic^f 
tears — the embodied spirit of confiding tenderuM 
thing of semi-eel Fstial elements, walking in an enchi 
circle, and throwing around her a halo of unea 
beauty. The conflict between passion and patriotln 
the bosom of her lover, the chief of the Ouebii^ » 
powerfully portrayed ; and his heroic duteniiinatic!! 
compels our admiration for himself, and our regret fi'i 
Hinda. We behold him striking the last blow for hi- 
country's liberty, and, when baffled in the attempt, uo''- 
the encompassing shades of night, throwing himself u|">'i 
the funeral pyre, a sacrifice to his faith — the " lasl vi - 
mighty line." 



"The Light of the Har 
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and music, love and roses. It is a trifle, to be sure, but 
such a trifle as was most difl&cult to get up and manage — 
the hero a self-willed prince, and the heroine a peevish 
pouting beauty. The chief merit of the piece lies in the 
exquisite lyrics interspersed throughout. Every adjunct 
is to the highest pitch splendid, sparkling, and magnifi- 
cent ; nothing is to be heard but music ; nothing to be 
thought of but enjoyment ; nothing to be seen but the 
dazzling beauties of the East, amid moonlight fountains 
and groves of fragrance. " The Loves of the Angels" is a 
great descent from " Lalla Bookh." As a poem it is as 
« The Odyssey" to the "Iliad," as the " Paradise Regained" 
to the "Paradise Lost." In the tales of "The Three 
Angels" there certainly are some brilliant passages ; but 
the interest in them is evanescent, and the pageant dies 
off, like pyrotechnic displays, in mid air, in mere brilliant 
sparkles. As a moral tale, it may be compared to the 
cases reported at length in the police courts, that end in 
a reproof from the judge and the conviction of the 
offender, but have from their subjects a doubtful effect on 
the public mind. "The Epicurean" is illustrated by 
verse, although substantially in prose. It seems to have 
been intended by the author for a poem, and commenced 
as such, but given up on his coming to some unmanage- 
able incidents. It is a powerful and extraordinary per- 
formance, and is worthy to stand on the same shelf with 
** Vathek," although readers of the " Vie de Sethos," 
and " Les Voyages d' Antenor," may not accord it a pure 
originality, at least in parts. 

Many of the ancient fables — as those of Comus, of 
Orpheus, of Amphion, of Timet heus, of St Cecilia — are 
nothing more than beautiful allegorical illustrations of 
the power of poetry and music over the human mind ; 
and, in our own day, the strains of genuine inspiration 
have proved themselves to be as irresistible as ever. The 
poetry of Moore — abstracting the artificial glare and 
glitter, which are its drawbacks — is of this elevating and 
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etherc&l kind, full of luinnon}', and spirit, and splendtq 
of the beroic romantic virtues of man, and the clinn 
confiding tuDderne^ of woman ; of the beauty of ^ 
inferior creatures, and the magnificence of nature. . 
soems to have drawn in with the first breath of exists 
the very spirit of gludness, which, operating c 
sensibilities and a lively imagination, lias reudered i 
acutely alive to Impressions from within and withouQ 
all "the impulses of soul and sense." His ever buoJ 
effervescing spirits will not allow gloomy associationid 
permanent hold ; and they are shaken oS like thunq 
drops from the plumage of the swan. lie 
to escape from the tempest into the sunshine, and to b 
back on the rainbow. He shuns the desolate blea' 
of the December landscape, with its snow-nreath^fl 
frozen streams, its leafless trees, and its whistling w' 
that he may laxuriate under summer suns, where nat^ 
spontaneously clothes herself with blossoms, sprei 
her bosom to the south, and offering up a feast to all tl 
lives. His muse is like one of his own Eastern Peris, ^ 
of life, liglit, and beauty— a froward and restless eho^ 
too animated to be ever listless, and too full of b 
gaiety to bestow aught hut a transient tear, i 
sigh, on the misfortunes, or crimes, ur follies of m. 
whose deUght is in the witcheries of art and nato 
whose flight is above the damping materialities of ■ 
grosser elements — whose thoughts are a concatenatian 
thick-blown fancies, whose syllables are mui " 

The genius of Thomas Moore is essentially I yrieaL i 
mind and manner he is the very antipodes of Gnl 
The author of " The Borough " toot a supreme deli_' 
picking his steps through the mire of meanness, and 
making sketches of the most unlovely parts of the a 
Hoore, on the contrary, preferred sitting with Calyj 
her grot, to struggling, like Ul}^9es, between the SicQ 
whirl pools. 

The "Sacred Songs" exhibit a curious combination 
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airy elegance of thought, language, and imagery with 
solemn themes. They share in the general faults of 
Moore's poetry — too much glitter and too little depth ; 
ornaments too elaborately studied, and metaphors border- 
ing on conceit. The finest — and they are really fine — are 
« O Thou that driest the Mourner s Tear," ** There's No- 
thing true but Heaven," and "The Dove let loose in 
Eastern Skies." 

I cannot part with Thomas Moore without giving a 
characteristic specimen of the " Melodies :"— ^ 

" The young May moon is beaming, love. 
The glowworm's lamp is gleaming, love ; 

How sweet to rove 

Through Moma's grove 
While the drowsy world is dreaming, love ! 
Then awake, the heavens look bright, my dear ! 
'Tis never too late for delight, my dear ! 

And the best of all ways 

To lengthen our days 
Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear ! 

Now all the world is sleeping, love. 

But the sage his star-watch keeping, love ; 

And I, whose star, 

More glorious far, 
Is the eye from that casement peeping, love. 
Then awake till rise of sun, my dear ; 
The sage's glass we'll shun, my dear ; 

Or, in watching the flight 

Of bodies of light. 
He might happen to take you for one, my dear ! 

To conclude, Thomas Moore has been styled the national 
I^ of Ireland, and so he is, in the same sense as Tasso is of 
^e Venetians, or Beranger of the French, or Burns of our 
•^ Scotland ; for he has patriotically consecrated his 
finest powers to the exposition and illustration of Ireland's 
Peculiar feelings and associations — ^local, personal, and 



traditionary. H^nce he is beloved by his countnm 
and deserves to be so, beyond all Irelaud's other p 
for it is only in tbe philosophic reveries of the closet 11 
man. IB n uosmopolite. He never can beanyEuch Utoj ' 
nioDSter ; and, from ii thoiisund circumstances, i' 
deut tliat nature never intended lie should be so, 
even at the conformity of colour to climate, and the |il 
ducliona of that climate to its specific waata. 
lander eould no more subsist on the rice-and-Tater d 
of a Hindoo, than tbe Hindoo could on the oleagiH[ 
nutriment essentially necessary for feeding the lamfl 
animal life in the frost-bound herhless solitude 1 
fonns the other's habitat ; and it is the same^ ii 
measure, even with plants and the lower animals, j 
man is more than these, and has a double 
bis sensibilities surrounding him like the fingen 4 
polypus, Theplaceof birth, the scenes of intaney, fl 
associations of homCi—^o not these link the heart notoo 
to a particular country on the world's map, but to a psr"- 
cular spot in that country, " on which the tired eye rfsu, 
and calls it home !" Yes, and by a thousand Lillipnli"" 
ties ; each, it may be, like a spider's thread in teDnil}< 
but their united strength is irresistible, making ili»' 
home the dearest spot in all the world, alike to tli'^ 
poor savage, 

" whoao untutored mind 

Hears God in stonna, and aees Him iu the wini 
Acd tliicks, ndiQitted to on equal ttj-. 
Uia faithful dog shall bear him caQipun.t," 

and to the modem Greek, who, unforgetful of the ancii'' 
glory and greatness of his ancestral country, weeps :h 1' ' 
vnmders over the field of Marathon. " Give nir 
patriotic Fletoher of Sattuun, strong in his kih. 
man's nature, — " Give rae tbe making oi ■. ■ 
BODgs and I will leave to others the making ul' il^ i-.. 
Nor can this feeling cease to be the same to the eiul <.' 
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time, unless man*s very nature changes; for it has been 
the same in strength through all bypast ages. Jacob 
directed his bones to be carried up out of Egypt, to the 
sepulchral cave of his fathers at Machpelah. Ruth, as 
the strongest proof that devoted affection could give to the 
mother of her deceased husband, exclaimed to Naomi, — 
" Where thou goest I will go, and thy country shall be my 
country." Virgil, in the exquisite line, 

" Moritur, et moriens dulces reminiscitur Argos," 

makes his dying Greek turn, in latest thought, to the 
pleasant fields of his nativity ; and, as mentioned in a 
former lecture, John Leyden, in the delirium of a mortal 
fever at Java, was heard repeating snatches of old Border 
songs. Verstigan mentions that a traveller in Pales- 
tine was once startled by a captive Scotswoman sing- 
ing, as she dandled her baby at the door of one of the 
Arab tents, — ^' Oh, Bothwell bank, thou bloomest fair !" 
and Mrs Hemans has founded one of the most beautiful 
of her lyrics on the affecting incident of a poor Indian in 
the Botanical Garden at Paris melting into tears at the 
sight of a palm-tree, which, heedless of the crowds around 
him, he rushed forward to, and embraced. Rogers has 
exquisitely depictured the Savoyard boy, lingering ere he 
leaves the brow of the last hill, which overlooks " the 
churchyard yews *neath which his fathers sleep ;" and 
the Abb6 Raynal, in his " History of the West Indies," 
relates that, when the Canadian Indians were asked to 
emigrate, their touching reply was — " What ! shall we 
ask the bones of our fathers to arise, and go with us ?" 

Such are the ties which are spun around the heart of 
humanity, and among the finest of its sensibilities are 
those of Poetry and Music ; and, if each be so strong when 
dissociated, their united spell must prove doubly so. Even 
among the proverbially hireling Swiss, we know that Na- 
poleon, to prevent desertion from his ranks, found it neces- 
sary to prohibit the chanting of the " Ranz des Vaches ;" 
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and Campbell has finely said — and not less truly than 
finely — that 

" Encamped by Indian rivers wild, 
The soldier, resting on his arms. 
In Bums's carol sweet recalls 
The songs that blest him when a child, 
And glows and gladdens at the charms 
Of Scotia's woods and waterfalls.** 

<< One touch of nature," as Shakspeare says, '' makes all 
flesh kin," and what that national music and that national 
poetry are to the Scots, that national poetry and that 
national music are to the Irish. Burns and Moore hxve, 
therefore, a double guarantee of immortality ; for ibtf 
have wedded undying lays to undying notes, and thusooi 
only driven the nail of security to the head, bat luif9 
riveted it on the other side. 



LECTUEE V. 

New phases of the poetic mind. — Leigh Hunt ; Story of Rimini and Miscel- 
lanies.— Specimens, Funeral Procession, and The Glove. — Characteristics 
of the new school. — John Keats, Endymion, Lamia ; his mitutored fancy. 
— Extracts from Eve of 8t Agnes, and Ode to Nightingale: opening of 
Hyperion, — Percy Bysshe Shelley. — Alastor, Revolt of Islam, the Cenci, 
Queen Mab, and Miscellanies. — Extract from Sensitive Plant, A Ravine. — 
His quad-philosophy condemned. — Barry Cornwall, Dramatic Scenes, 
Sicilian Story. — Marcian Colonna, and Songs. — The Bereaved Lover; a 
Secltided Dell; The Pauper's Funeral.— Robert PoUok and Thomas Ahrd. 
— The Course of Time ; extracts, Autumn Eve, HiU Prospect — Aird's 
imaginative poetry. The Devil's Dream. — William Motherwell ; William 
Kennedy; Ebenezer Elliot, Tillage Patriarch, and Miscellanies. — Thomas 
Hood. — Eugene Aram, opening of it ; Iremember; Flight of Miss Kihnanseggs 
Young Ben, a punning ballad. 

The great original English school of poetry — English in 
its language, sentiments, style, and subjects — was that 
commencing with the graphic "Canterbury Tales" of 
Chaucer ; and including Shakspeare, with the constella- 
tion of dramatists immediately before and after him — 
Webster, Marlow, Massinger, Ben Jonson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, ^ord, and Shirley. The second was that of 
Dry den. Prior, Swift, and Pope, by which the canons of 
French criticism were acknowledged ; where art super- 
seded nature ; where, even in dramatic compositions, 
rhyme took the place of blank verse ; and in whose sub- 
jects the conventionalities of society held a place superior 
to the great originating principles of human action. The 
third great school was that whose merits I have just 
imperfectly discussed ; and which, finding our literature 



ftt the lowcBt ebb, succeeded in imiing it toapitaDlJ 
splendour, whetlier we look to griiueororiginftlitjrip 
orrariety— at least nearly equalling the first. Itsprii 
seeds, especially in the writings of Woniswortb, Colerit 
and Scott, seem traceable to Gormauy : not so in Cra^ 
" Moore, Southey, Wilson, or Byrou ; and it ripened a 
harvest, whose garnered-up riches are destined foil 
intellectual provender of many succeeding ages, "" 
in the shadow of its noonday brilliance, and for « | 
attracting only secondary notice, a fourth school b 
to eibibit itself ahout thirty years ago, and since th"> 
has been gradually gaining an ascendency. Boniewlin' 
modified since its commencement it may be said to t>. 
that at present existing, — we dttre not say flourishing,— 
seeing what we bave seen in that which immedinK);' 
preceded it, when, verily, there were giants in the land 
not influencing merely a class or a coterie, but ttirtin: 
popular feeling even to its profoundest depilis, juni !-'■ 
throning poetry for a season above every othtr Inu'i 

of literature. The source of this new conipu-i:'' -' ■ 

was at first very distinctly Italian ; nest bleniliiig r-'" 
with the literature of France ; and, lastly, witli thil I'l 
Germany. Sacli has been its influence that, e.id it i« l" 
say, but little of the flavour of the original BriliflUsW^ 
is now perceptible among our risen or rising poets. 

I do not think we can trace an origin to this scIiimI.'' 
which soon comprehended among its disciples K«A 
Bhelley, and Barry Cornwall, with others of less w 
farther back than 1811), when it showed itself ia^ 
blown perfection in the " Story of Rimini," by l! 
Hunt — a poem which to this day remains proha' " 
very best exemplar alike of its peculiar beautieiU 
peonliar 5tulLi. 

Although previously well known as an neute d 
critic, and a clever writer of occasional verses, it 
the production of the " Story of Bimini," that t 
Hunt put in his successful claim to .a place among ft 
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poets. That he is himself truly a poet, a man of original 
and peculiar genius, there can be no possible doubt ; but 
the fountains of inspiration from which his urn drew 
much light, were Boccaccio, " he of the hundred tales of 
love ; " Dante, in whose " Inferno " is to be found the 
exquisite episode of " Francesca," which he expanded ; 
and Ariosto, from whose sparkling and sprightly pictures 
he took many of the gay, bright colours with which he 
emblazoned his own. 

With acute powers of conception, a sparkling and 
lively fancy, and a quaintly curious felicity of diction, 
the grand characteristic of Leigh Hunt's poetry is word- 
painting ; and in this he is probably without a rival, 
save in the last and best productions of Keats, who con- 
tended, not vainly, with his master on that ground. In 
this respect, nothing can be more remarkable than some 
passages in ^'Kimini," and in his collection entitled 
" Foliage," — ^much of which he has since capriciously can- 
celled ; and he also exercised this peculiar faculty most 
felicitously in translations from the French and Italian, 
although, in some instances, he carried it to the amount of 
grotesqueness or affectation. His heroic couplet has 
much of the life, strength, and flexibility of Dryden — of 
whom he often reminds us ; and in it he follows glorious 
John, even to his love for triplets and Alexandrines. 
Hunt's taste, however, is very capricious ; and in his 
most charming descriptions, some fantastic or incongruous 
epithet is ever and anon thrust provokingly forward to 
destroy the unity of illusion, or to mar the metrical har- 
mony. His landscapes are alike vividly coloured and 
sharply outlined ; and his figures, like the quaint anti- 
ques of Giotto and Cimabue, are ever placed in attitudes 
sharp and angular — where striking effect is preferred to 
natural repose. The finest passages in the "Story of 
Rimini," are the descriptions of the April morning with 
which canto first opens ; of the Ravenna pine-forest, 
with its" immemorial trees," in canto second ; and of the 



gilrdeD and snmmer-houae in canto third. Indeed, fl 
whale of the thin! cnnto overflows alike with claa' 
elegance and natural feeling; and it would bediffi 
HDfwhere to find, in an English poet, an equal m 
of consecutive lines so thoroughly excellent. The ai 
of the funeral procession of the lovers, at the concliui 
of the poem, is also conceived in a spirit of pictm 
beauty, as wellaa of solemn and deep-toned tend 

" The dajB were then at cloae of autumn — still, 
A little rainy, and towarda nigbt-^1 chill; 
But now there was a moaning ur abroad: 
And ever and anon, over tho rood, 
The lost few leaves came fluttering from the troea. 
Whose tninba, bore, wet, and cold, seemed ill ftt eflse. 
The people who, firom reverence, kept at home, 
Listeoed till afternoon to heu' (hem come ; 
And hour on hotir went by, and naught was hanrd 
But some chuice horseman or the wind that Btirred, 
Till towards the vesper hour ; and then, 'twas aiid, 
Some heard a voioe that seemed as if it read ; 
And others said, that thej could hear a aoiuid 
Of many horeea trampling the moist grotmd, 
StUI nothing came : till, on a sudden, just 
As the wind opened with a rising gust, 
A voice of chaunting rose, and, aa it spread. 
They plainly heard the anthem for the dead. 
It was the choristers, who went to meet 
The train, and now were entering the first Etrert. 
Then turned aside that city young and old. 
And in their Ufted hands the gushing sorrow FOUad,' 



Of Leigh Hunt's otlier narrative pooms— wUi 
all immeasurably inferior to "Rimini" — it 
necessary to say much. " Hero and Leander" 
version of the old classic l^end, in his ow 
earnest, although occasionally mannered style, 
all its peculiar characteristics of quaintness and v 
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painting. " The Palfrey," a story founded on the 
antique lay of the minstrel Huon le Roi, is in a lighter 
and more buoyant strain. " The Feast of the Poets," 
and " The Feast of the Violets," written with equal 
gracefulness and spirit, record his critical and candid 
estimate of the excellencies of those who have recently 
adorned British poetry, male and female. " Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen" is a poem denouncing war, 
and exhibiting some good passages, but written in a 
rambling measure, which, like a cork floating on a 
sea-wave, is ever bumping up and down, in sad discord- 
ance with the gravity of the subject. Of his miscel- 
laneous pieces, the finest are, " To T. L. H., six years 
old, during sickness," which overflows with natural 
pathos ; the Oriental morceaux entitled " Mahmoud ; " 
and " Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel, " full of 
picturesque yet delicate beauty of thought and language ; 
and several of the translations from the Italian and 
French ; but it cannot be said that Leigh Hunt has quite 
fulfilled the promise of his early genius. Instead of 
concentrating his powers, and setting himself inde- 
fatigably to the rearing of some great and glorious 
tjdifice, combining the poet's invention with the artist's 
skill, he has contented himself with here a honeysuckle 
cottage, and there a woodbined grotto. He shunned the 
solemn and severe, and took to the light and familiar ; 
and has at all times, and on all subjects, been most 
uncertain and capricious, alike in selection and in hand- 
ling. With the most perfect sincerity for the time, with a 
fine genius, and the most cordial dispositions, this infir- 
Jttity of purpose — as it was with Coleridge — has been his 
drawback and his bane. With all his diffuseness, with 
*U his occasional languor, and all his provoking conceits, 
affectations, and mannerisms, it may be proudly claimed 
w Leigh Hunt, that he is never commonplace ; he could 
^^ be, if he so desired it ; and in his happier passages, he 
^^hts by his fine tact, his boyish enthusiasm, his 
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impressive imagery, his genial sociality, his unpretending 
pathos, and his picturesque detail 

That Leigh Hunt can at will throw off much of his 
mannerism, the following spirited stanzas sufficiently 
show :— 

** King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court ; 
The nobles filled the benches, and the ladies in their pride, 
And 'mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for 

whom he sighed ; 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 
Valour and Love, and a king above, and the royal beasts 

below. 

Bamped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams — a wind went 

with their paws ; 
With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled on one 

another. 
Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderooB 

smother ; 
The bloody foam above the bars came whisking through the 

air: 
Said Francis then — ' Faith, gentlemen, we're better here 

than there.' 

De Lorge's love o'erheard the king — a beauteous lively daine» 
With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always seemed 

the same ; 
She thought, * the Count, my lover, is brave as brave could be ; 
He surely would do wondrous things to show his love 

for me : 
King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine ; 
I'll drop my glove to prove his love — great glory will be 

mine.' 

She dropped her glove to prove his love, then looked at him 

and smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild : 
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The leap was quick — return was quick — he has regained the 

place, 
Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's 

face. 

* By heaven !* said Francis, ' rightly done ! ' and he rose from 

where he sat — 

* No love/ quoth he, * but vanity, sets love a task like that.' " 

Schiller's version of this striking anecdote is nearer the 
original, copied by St Foix from Brantdme ; but Leigh 
Hunt has certainly improved it in spirit and picturesque- 
ness. 

It is very evident that John Keats, the greatest of all 
our poets vvrho have died in early youth — not excepting 
Michael Bruce, Kirke White, or Chatterton — imbibed in 
boyhood a sincere admiration for the poetry of Leigh 
Hunt, and primarily adopted him as his model in style 
and diction ; although, ere he ventured before the 
public, he had considerably altered and modified, or 
rather extended his views on these matters, by a 
reverential study of the antique English pastoral poets, 
Drayton, Spenser, and William Browne — the last of 
whom he especially followed in the selection of his 
imagery, and the varied harmony of his numbers. 
Crude, unsustained, and extravagant as these juvenile 
attempts in most part are, we have ever and anon 
indications of a fine original genius. Hist garden, though 
unweeded, is full of freshness and fragrance ; the bind- 
weed strangles the mignionette ; and docks and dande- 
lions half conceal the yellow cowslip and the purple 
violet ; but we are wooed to this corner by the bud of 
the moss-rose, and to that by the double wall-flower. 
We feel it to be a wilderness ; but it is a wilderness of 
many sweets. I allude here more particularly to his first 
little volume, published in 1817, with a head of Spenser 
on the title-page, and dedicated to Leigh Hunt. 

Images of majesty and beauty continued to crowd on 
the imagination of the young poet ; but either his taste 



in Eelection was deficient, or he shrauk from the 
aite lahour ; aud in the following year appeared h 
" Bndymion," a poetic romance. It would be i'~' 
to point out anywhere a work more remarkable ft 
amount of beanties and blemishes, inextricably i 
twined. Its mythology is Greek, and its tm^[ery ij 
sylvan-pastoral — reminding us now of the pine-flftvoaii 
Idyllia of Theocritus, and now of the " bosky boom 
and bushy dells " of Milton's "Comua." Preparator|'Ji 
its composition, he had saturated his mind with.^ 
"leafy luxury" of our early dramatists; anj wa 
many reflections of the rural beauty and repose p 
ing " The Faithful Shepherdess" of Fletcher, ■ 
" The Sad Bhepherd " of Ben Jonson ; as well a 
early Milton of the " Arcades " and " Lycidaa." 
are entranced witii the prodigal profusio 
and the exquisite variety of metres sweeping along i 
an ^olian harmony, at once so refined and yet ee 
so inartificial. All is, however, a wild luxurious li 
merely, where Imagination laughs at Taste, and I 
defiance to Judgment and Reason. There ii 
nation, no selection — even the very rhymes seem « 
times to have suggested the thoughts that follow; 
whatever comes uppermost comes out, provided i' 
florid, gorgeous, or glittering. The work is a [ 
mosaic of bright tints and graceful forms, despotiJ 
commingled, almost without regard to plan 
gruity ; bo that wo often lose the thin thread of it 

altogether in the fantastic exuberance of DmamenlU 

docoration. Ever and anon, however, we come to MB 
of exquisite beauty — patches of deep, serene blue skyj 
amid the rolling clouds, which compel us to pauu it 
admiration — glimpses of nature full of tenderneffi i 
truth — touches of sentiment deep as they are dvlUtf^ 
His opening line, " A thing of beauty is a joy for en 
conveys a fine philosophic sentiment, and is the koy-ni 
to the whole body of his poetry. Crude, nneqnili 
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extravagant, nay, absurd as he sometimes is — for there 
is scarcely an isolated page in '^Endymion*' to which 
one or more of these harsh epithets may not in some 
degree be justly applied — yet, on the other band, it 
would be difficult to point out any twenty lines in 
sequence unredeemed by some happy turn of thought, 
some bright image, or some eloquent expression. 

That all this was the result of imaginative wealth and 
youthful inexperience, is demonstrated by the last poems 
John Keats was permitted to give the world, and which 
are as rich, but much more select, in imagery, purer in 
taste, and more fastidious in diction, as well as more 
felicitous and artistic. He had found out that, to keep 
interest alive, it was necessary to deal less with the 
shadowy, the remote, and the abstract ; and that, without 
losing in dignity, he might descend more to the thoughts 
and feelings — ^nay, even to the ways, and habits, and 
language of actual life. From the pure mythological of 
" Bndymion " he attempted a blending of the real with 
the supernatural in " Lamia, " and exactly with the 
degree of success which might, in the management of 
such elements, have been expected from him. " Isabella, 
or the Pot of Basil," his version of Boccaccio's exquisite 
little story, is much less questionable. We have therein 
character and incident as weU as description ; and to 
these the last is made subordinate. We there also see, for 
the first time, that instead of playing with his theme, he 
has set himself in earnest to grapple with it. The com- 
position is more elaborate, and we have a selection of 
thoughts and images instead of the indiscriminate 
pouring forth of all. The faults of affectation and 
quaintness, although not entirely got rid of, are there 
less glaring and offensive; and along with the mere 
garniture of fancy, we have a story of human interest, 
of love and revenge and suffering, well though pecu- 
liarly told. In this poem he wonderfully triumphed 
over his earlier besetting frailties — ^want of precision and 
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carelessness of stj'le — and e 

of improvemtint, as enable 

estimate of what his genius might have achievod, I 

he been destined to reach maturer years. 

His two latest were also his two most perfect compa 
tions, yet completely opposite in their ehnracter — " 
Eve of St Agnes," of the most florid Gothic^ remark* 
for its sensuous beauty ; and " Hyper" 
equally remarkable for its Greek severity and aatij 
solemnity of outline. To the same latest period of ■ 
strangely fevered and brief career — for he died at tw 
four — are referable the four exquisite odes,— 
Hightingale," " To a Grecian Urn," " To Uelancho 
and " To Autumn," — all so pregnant with deep tl 
80 picturesque in their limning, and so suggestive. 

Let us take three stan/as from " The Eve uf St Agncd 
They describe Madeline at her devotiuna befors lyil 
down to sleep on that charmed night. She has jo^ 
entered her chamber, when— 

" Out went the taper as ahe hurrieii in ; 
Its little smoke in pallid moauBbino died ; 
She closed the door, ahe panted, all akiu 
To Bpirita of the air and TisooB wide ; 
No uttered syllable, or, wo beUde i 
Bat to her heart her heart was voluble. 
Paining with eloquence her balmy Bid(> ; 
As though a tonguelesB uightingale sboold swell 
Her throat in vain and die, heart-Btlded in her celL 
A casement high and triple-arohcd there Yiaa, 
All garlanded with carven inmgerieB 
Of fmita, imd flowers, and buDchea of knot-gru^ 
And diamonded with pones of quaint devioe 
Inniunerable, of stains and splendid dyes. 
As are the tiger-moth's deep damasked viaff ; 
And in the midst, 'mong thousand bemldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim emblaiiouiDga, 
A ehielded scutcheon blufihed with blood of queoniud^ 
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Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline's fait* breast, 
As down she knelt in Heaven's grace and boon ; 
Kose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest. 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory like a saint : 
She seemed a splendid angel newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven ; Porphyro grew fSaint, 
She knelt so pure a thing, so free from mortal taint." 

We have here a specimen of descriptive power 
luxuriously rich and original ; but the following lines, 
from the " Ode to a Nightingale," flow from a far more 
profound fountain of inspiration. After addressing the 
bird as a 

'* light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green and shadows numberless. 
Singing of summer in full-throated ease/* 

he adds, somewhat fantastically, it must be owned, at 
first — 

" Oh, for a beaker full of the warm south. 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth. 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen. 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim. 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget, 

What thou amongst the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret. 

Here, where men sit, and hear each other groan ; 
Where Palsy shakes a few sad last grey hairs. 
Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin, and dies ; 
Where but to think is to be fuU of sorrow, 
And leaden-eyed despairs ; 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 



\ 
\ 



Tlinu wast not bom for death, immortal bird ! 

No huDgr; goaemtiotifi troad tliee down ; 
Tlie Foico I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancieut days by emporor and clown ; 
Perhaps the Helfauoe eong, thut found a path 
Tliraugli the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick fbr home, 
She stood In tears amid the alien corn ; 
Tlie same that oft-times hath. 
Charmed magic casemente, opening on the foam 
Of perilouB eeoe, in fairy lauds forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very nord is liko a Bpall 

To toll one back from tbec to my sole self ! 
Adieu I the fancy cannot cheat so well 
Ab she ia finned to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu i adieu I tby plaintive antheui fhdes 
Past the near meadow, over the hill stream, 
np the hill^dde ; and now 'tis buried de^p 
Id the next volley's glndes : 
Wb8 it a viMon or a waking droam 1 

Fled is that music j — do 1 wake or sleep '." 

]n his earlier pieces Keats was too extramnndftiW' 
fond of the visioDary. His fancy and feelings rlotai 
& sort of Bun-coloui-ul cloudlaad, where all waa 
and glowing, rose-tinctured or thunderous; but 
most indistinct, and often incomprehensible, sare * 
regarded as dream-like imaginings — the morning ret 
of a young enthusiast. Hisgenins,howeTer, wasgndi 
coming under tlie control of judgment ; his poVMi 
conception and of expression were alike maturing; 
his heart was day by day expanding to the gi 
influences of healthy simple nature. A large pariae 
what he has loft behind is crude, unconoocted, 
unsatisfactory, exhibiting rather poetical materiali 
poetical superstructure ; bnt his happier strains Tind 
) presence of a great poet in something mem 

mbryo. Which of our acknowledged magnate^ II 
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off at the same age, would have left so much really excel- 
lent ] Altogether, whether we regard his short fevered 
life, or the quality of his genius, John Keats was assuredly 
one of the most remarkable men in the range of our 
poetical literature; nor, while taste and sensibility re- 
main in the world, can ever his prediction of his own 
fate be verified, when he dictated his epitaph as that of 
one " whose name was written in water." 

As an example of Keats' severer manner, T give the 
magnificent portrait of Saturn, with which " Hyperion " 
opens. In the same fi-agment we find several other 
passages equally grand and solemn. 

" Deep in the shady sadness of a vale 
Far sunken from the healthy breath of mom, 
Far from the fiery noon and eve's one star. 
Sat grey-haired Saturn, quiet as a stone, 
Still as the silence roimd about his lair ; 
Forest on forest hung about his head 
Like cloud on cloud. No stir of air was there, 
Not so much life as on a summer's day 
Hobs not one light seed from the feather'd grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest. 
A stream went voiceless by, still deadened more 
By reason of his fallen divinity 
Spreading a shade : the Naiad mid her reeds 
Pressed her cold finger closer to her lips. 

Along the margin-sand large foot-marks went, 
No further than to where his feet had strayed, 
And slept there shice. Upon the sodden ground 
His old right hand lay nerveless, listless, dead^ 
Unsceptred ; and his realmless eyes were closed; 
While his bowed head seemed likening to the earth. 
His ancient mother, for some comfort yet." 

Almost at the identical Uvm "^ 
other poets, Percy Byail 
Proctor, better known 
before the world. SbcO 



imaginative pliilosoptiy ; Conmall, less ambitiously, a! 
the flowery vaJleya of fancy and feeling. 

The Bubject of " Alastor," Shellej'a earliest a 
ledged poem, and one of his best, is, like that of fl 
■worth's " Prelude," the development of a poet's I 
but much more vaguely and iudefinitely brought b 
ns. Even in this youthful production we have n 
the mastery of diction, the pictureaqueness of deseripf 
and the majeetiu imaginative gorgeousness c 
which hia maturer -writings were distinguished. 
general aim is visionary and obscure, unless it n 
found in a search after ideal perfection — some t 
proachable and unattainable good— some Utopia 
imagination. Equally peculiar in thought, 8tyl6| ij 
invention, and even less attractive than " Alastor," f ' 
the absence of human interest — however higher m 
literary eflbrt — was the allegorical poem, entitled "" 
Revolt of Islam." It was an unhappy attempt to U 
poetry with metaphysics ; — unhappy, as in it the folt 
has been almost sacrificed to the latter, and b 
thought and imagery thus literally entombed. Heit^ 
thinghut lucid or happy in thentani^mentof tbephf 
the arrangement of the incidents ; but where it a 
from its so-called philosophy, which, when oompn 
sible, is utterly weak and worthier, the poem exhiUts^ 
ous passages remarkable for high imaginative 
earnestness, or picturesque beauty ; while some 
narrative portions are of almost equal excellena) 
early loves of I^aon and Cythna — the portrait t 
tyrant Othmiin sitting alone, with the little child i: 
palace hall— and the river voyage, towards the e^nch 
of the lust canto. 

The nest production of this wayward, misguided,! 
singular man was his tragedy of " The Cenoi,"- 
ject, sufficiently indicative of the morbid perverHond 
taste — in esecctiou, the most able »nd elnbomto e 
his writings. Not only in exquisite description, I 
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dramatic energy, it may stand comparison with almost 
anything recent times have produced ; but these excellen- 
cies are rendered literally nugatory, from the repulsive 
horror with which its successive scenes are approached. To 
the intellectual sublime, it is what the Newgate Calendar 
is to the moral sublime ; and because sheer monstrosities 
have been depictured, nay, minutely dwelt on in the grosser 
writings of former ages, it seems to have been thought 
that no apology was necessary for transferring them to 
our own. In the " (Edipus Tyrannus" of Sophocles to be 
sure, in the " Hippolytus " of Euripides, in the " Bride 
of Messina " of Schiller, in the " Mirra " of Alfieri, in 
the " Manfred " and " Parisina " of Byron, and in one or 
two of our early dramatists, the same dangerous tract of 
thought has been glimpsed upon ; but surely these are 
only as lurid beacons to warn right feeling and tasteful 
propriety from such a bleak and forbidding territory. 
No man can plead any better apology for the use of such 
machinery, for the purpose of exciting the tragic emotions 
of pity or terror, than he could, were he to exhibit the 
rack and guillotine on the stage, and to describe all 
the horrible minutiae of inquisitorial torture. Except 
for the diseased state of Shelley's temperament, such 
things could not possibly have been, even with him — for 
he also possessed feelings at times apparently totally in 
opposition to these ; and I can quite agree with Mr Leigh 
Hunt, when he says of this same tragedy, that — " Other- 
wise besides grandeur and terror, there are things in it 
lovely as heart can worship ; and the author showed 
himself able to draw both men and women, whose names 
would have become ' familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words.' The utmost might of gentleness, and of 
the sweet habitudes of domestic affecjbion, was never 
more balmily impressed through the tears of the reader, 
than in the unique and divine close of that '^ 
tragedy. Its loveliness, being that of the hi| 
is superior to the madness of all the crii 



fneeded it, and leaves nature in a state of r 
irilh her ordiDajy course." 

With much at the beautiful and true — « 
jmimatiun and force of passion, and fine touchee of ni 
and picturesque description, the eclogue of " ~ 
and Helen '* has the same detracting qunHties of the fi 
verted in taste and the repulsivcas well as the extrava 
in incident. 

The " Prometheus Unbound," a lyrical drama i; 
acta, wa£ intended, as we are told by Shelley himaelE' 
make his hero '■ the type of the highest perfectia 
moral and intellectual nature, impelled by the purei 
the truest motives to the best and noblest ends."! 
hence differs from the lost drama of j£schyluE 
subject, whose purpose vas merely to c 
reconciliation of Jupiter with his victim, on his disc 
the danger threatened to his empire by the « 
of bis marriage with Thetis. With much of the an 
and severe Greek spirit, and with several splen 
quies, descriptions, and lyrical effervescences, it ii| ^1 
most port, unsubstantial and wire-drawn, and to r 
unintelligible as not a few of the superlatively meti _ 
^cal reveries of Plato, Eant, and Coleridge, of whkhl 
amiable dreamer, Bouthey, judging from his own k 
ences, not unaptly says, in writing to a philos 
inquirer, "If you can get at the kernel of bis '" 
and his ' Aids to Reflection,' you may crack pcaeh-dl 
without any fear of cracking your teeth." ~ 
shadows of power, rather than power itself— little U 
real or tangible, or appertaining either to the 1> 
majesty of physical nature ; nothing to touch oni h 
or awaken our sympathies. All is mystic, ideal, it 
remote, cloudy, or abstract We have the eun, but I 
hid in rolling vapours — we have the moon, bat it U 
only on glittering snow. So recondite does i 
Bometimes become, that even language itself, of wfai^ 
le of the greatest maeterg — greater, perlupi^l 
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6ven Thomas de Quincey — occasionally breaks down 
under him ; and his diction, from being smooth, and 
pearly, and transparent, gets harsh, perplexed, misty, or 
meaningless; as if, in his attempts to make his style 
Orphic and primeval, he passed, even in words, beyond 
the boundaries of creation and sunshine, into '^ Chaos and 
old Night." He is, assuredly, the most ethereal of all our 
poets, alike in imagery and language ; his imagery deal- 
ing principally with elemental nature, while his language, 
in delicate tenuity, seems almost fitted to describe dissolv- 
ing views, as they " come like shadows, so depart." 

The other larger productions of Shelley, his " Queen 
Mab," his " Adonais," his " Hellas," his " Witch of Atlas," 
and his " Julian and Maddalo," are all more or less cha- 
racterised by the same beauties and defects ; and these 
defects, in my opinion, unfitted him for ever successfully 
overcoming the difficulties of a long poem. Even now, 
he is principally remembered by his lesser works — his 
"Sensitive Plant," his "Skylark," his "Cloud," his 
"Marianne's Dream," his lines "To a Lady with a 
Guitar" his "Stanzas written in dejection at Naples," 
and his " Lines to an Indian Air ;" and it has been well 
said of him, that " he has single thoughts of great depth 
and force, single images of rare beauty, detached passages 
of extreme tenderness; and that in his smaller pieces, 
where he has attempted little, he has done most." It 
would be difficult to excel several isolated stanzas in the 
« Address to the Skylark;" but the "Sensitive Plant" and 
the " Cloud " are, in my opinion, by far the most exqui- 
site and original of all his conceptions : they approach, as 
nearly as possible, to what has been somewhat quaintly 
denominated " pure poetry ;" and are as unique, in their 
wild etherial beauty, as the " Kilmeny" of Hogg, or " The 
Ancient Marinere" of Coleridge. 

I am aware, that quoting a few stanzas from the "Sen- 
sitive Plant" can only call to mind the pedant in the 
FaceticB of Hierodes, who carried about a brick with him 



in the market-place, as a specimeD of the bDilding he la 
for snle. But ve venture on it, and take part of fl 

catalogue of flowers. 

"A senaitive plant in a garden grew. 
And the youii); winds fud it with ailvor dew ; 
And it opened ita fan-litce leaves to the hght, 
And. closed tbem beasath tbe Mssea' of night 

And the tpring aroBO oa the gardon f[ur. 
Like the spirit of love felt ererjwhere. 
And caeh flower and herb on earth's dork breaM, 
KoBe from the dreams of its wintr7 rest. 

The snow-drop, and then the violet 
Arose irota the ground with warm rain wet, 
And their breath was mixed with fresh odonr Best 
Froro-the turf, like lie voice and the inatrumenL 

Then the piod wind-flovrers, and the tulip tall. 
And narcissi, the fairest among them all. 
Who gaze on their eyes in Oie stream's reoen, 
Till thej dio of thour own dear loveliness ; 

And the Naiad-lite lily of tho vale. 
Whom youth makes so fiiir, and pss^on so pal^ 
That the light of its tremulous bells is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 

And the byocinth purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung irom its bells a sweet penl anew 
Of musia sa delicate, soft, and intense, 
It was felt like on odour within the sense ; 

And the rose, like a nymph to the bntb addrca^ 
Which unvoUed the depth of her glowing l>r«as^ 
Till, fold after fold, to the fmnting air 
Tbe soul of her beauty and love lay bare ; 

And the wond-like lily, which lifted up. 
As a Mienad, its moonligbt^^xiloured cup. 
Till the fiery star, which is ita eye. 
Oozed through clear dew on the tender sky; 

And tha jessamine faint, and the sweel llilmiilMij 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows; 
And all mro blossoms, &om every dime. 
Grew in that gardon in perfect prime." 
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So much for his taste in the delicate and refined of 
description : now for his power in the stern and severe : — 

" I remember 
Two miles on this side of the fort, the road 
Crosses a deep ravine ; 'tis rough and narrow. 
And winds with short turns down the precipice; 
And in its depth there is a mighty rock. 
Which has, from unimaginable years, 
Sustained itself with terror and with toil 
Over a gulf, and with the agony 
With which it clings seems slowly coming down ; 
Even as a wretched soul, hour after hour. 
Clings to the mass of life; yet clinging, leans. 
And, leaning, makes more dark the dread abyss 
In which it fears to fall. Beneath this crag. 
Huge as despair, as if in weariness 
The melancholy mountain yawns. Below 
You hear, but see not, the impetuous torrent 
Kaging among the caverns; and a bridge 
Crosses the chasm; and high above these grow. 
With intersecting trunks, from crag to crag, 
Cedars and yews and pines, whose tangled hair 
Ir matted in one solid roof of shade 
By the dark ivy's twine. At noonday here 
'Tis twilight, and at sunset blackest night." 

^uch were Shelley's powers, when legitimately directed, 

t unfortunately it is rarely that he thus writes ; and a 

ch higher place has been claimed for the great mass of 

verse than it seems to me to be at all entitled to. 

^eous, graceful, and subtle qualities it indeed inva- 

ly possesses, and no one can be more ready to admit 

^ than I am ; but he had only a section of the essen- 

»roperties Decessary to constitute a master in the art. 

inest poetry is that (whatever critical coteries may 

to the contrary, and it is exactly the same with 

ug and sculpture) which is most patent to the gene- 

derstanding, and hence to the approval or disap- 



proTol of the common sense of mnnkiticl. We hsreol 
tu try tho productions of Shakspeare, of Milton, of DiJI 
of Pope, of Gray and Collins, of Scott, Barai^ Camdl 
and Byron, indeed, of any truly great writer mhatei 
any language, by this standard, to be convinced tbstfl 
nnist be the case. Verse that will not stand beingfl 
nlond before a jilry of coramon-sonse r 
may rely upon the test — wanting in some great ei 
quality. It is here that the bulk of the poetry of 8h^ 
—and not of him only, bnt of most of those who T 
succeeded him in his track as poets — is, when vdgba 
the balance, foand wanting, And why 1 Because tT 
writers hare left the highways of trutli and natni^ i 
seeking the bye-lanes, have there, mistaking the una 
mon for the valuable, bowed down to the idols of oT 
tion and fulse taste. 

I make this remark here, because I think that S 
had much to do in the indoctrinating of thoM | 
ciples which have mainly guided our poetical a 
of late years — sadly to their own disadvantage K 
pnbHo disappointment. Shelley was andoubteJlyAl 
of genius — of very high genius — but of a 
untioalthy kind. It is needless to disguise tho fi 
it accounts for all — bis mind was diseased : bi 
knew, even from boyhood, what it was to breatbe^ 
atmosphere of healthy life, to have the i 
poreaano. His sensibilities were over acute ; his niuiiiitj' I 
was thoroitglily morbid; his metaphysical speculallnO | 
illogical, incongruous, incompreheaeible — alike 
and objectless. The suns and systems of his iiiiitti* I 
■were mere nebulic ; his continents were a cbaua of il«"i 
matter; his oceans "a world of waters, and wilhost * 
ihore." Forthe law of gravitation — that law which wi=Ij' 
preserve the planets in their courses — lie substitulod ^-D' 
undemonstrable dreamlike reflection of a dream, vhicb \v 
termed intellectual beauty. Life, according to him, vu i 
phantasmugorlol pictured vision, mere colours on the »« 
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set clouds; and eartU a globe hung on nothing — self- 
governing, yet, strange to say, without laws. It is 
gratuitous absurdity to call his mystical speculations 
a search after truth ; they are no such thing ; and are 
as little worth the attention of reasoning and respon- 
sible man as the heterogeneous reveries of nightmare. 
They are a mere flaring up in the face of all that 
Revelation has mercifully disclosed, and all that sober 
Reason has confirmed. Shelley's faith was a pure psy- 
chological negation, and cannot be confuted, simply be- 
cause it asserts nothing ; and, under the childish idea 
that all the crime, guilt, and misery of the world resulted 
from — what? — not the depravity of individuals, but from 
the very means, civil and ecclesiastical, by which these, 
in all ages and nations, have been at least attempted to 
be controlled, he seemed to take an insane delight in se- 
lecting, for poetical illustration, subjects utterly loath- 
some and repulsive ; and which religion and morality, 
the virtuous and the pure, the whole natural heart and 
spirit of upright man, either rises up in rebellion against, 
or shrinks back from instinctively, and with horror. 

The poetry of Barry Cornwall is of a much less ambi- / 
tious, but far more genial character than that of Shelley ; ' 
it clings only to what is loveable in our nature, and hence 
approximates by at least one half nearer to that of Hunt 
and Keats. But, like every true poet, however he may 
be influenced by the lights from without reflected on him, he 
has a path of his own ; and his verse is characterised by 
definite and distinctive features. His chief models in 
thought and in tone of feeling, as well as in viewing and 
describing objects, seem to have been the early Italian 
writers, more especially Boccaccio with his nai've nar- 
rative simplicity; and our older dramatists, Fletcher, 
Massinger, and Ben Johnson, in their tender and gentler 
moods, and in their lyrical measures quaintly natural, or 
bntastically pathetic. Nor are indications of the impres- 
lions made on him by his contemporaries, Wordsworth, 



ByroD, and Coleridge, quite undiBooverable. 
recondite vftriations and the exquisite melody of 1| 
rhyniK and metres, Barry Cornwall has I 
eqiisUed, We nre carried away as it were by the » 
of the Syrens, or of old Timotlieus j and hen 
he IB one of the very few authors who, by adapting I 
tone to the chronology and nature of his subject^ n 
cilee 115, "by the conaecration and the poet's drewnfl 
the mibatitntion of pitrturee, Elysian in their softueeB F 
harmony, for actual representations of human Ufe. WJ 
water, sky and ocean, all are invested with the glon 
colours of romance ; and human life, under his t 
becomes but a panoRuuic pageantry of love and h 
of heroism and gentleness; of sympathetic somnra 
angelic resignation. Almost all his delinentiom n 
either to the mythological eras, or to the chivalrous ^ 

romantic ; and in him a, taint of mannerism and qnsi 

nesB seems not only pardonable, but gracefnl nnd bM«ii*J 
ing; being to his themes as congenial as the 
of heather to mountain honey. 

"The Dramatic Scenes," his earliest, is in wvWii_l 
respects still his best work ; for they were evident 0' 
flowings from his feelings and fancy, and are wiiM 
COB amore. Besides this, they had the charm of noTtT 
and bewitched all finersensibilitiesby being so tltorov^ 
tinctured with "Elysian beauty, melancholy i 
lUoh and ornate — nay, almost arabesque — as thelanp 
of these dialogues may be said to be, we somehovf 
other tacitly acquiesce in its dramatic fitness; i _ 
although aware of being lulled into a kind of li»l'" 
dream, would rather not be awakened ont of iL "' 
three finest are " The Way to Conquer," " The Two 
Dreams," and far before either of these "The Brot<^| 
Heart," which combines all the richness of an autumn"' 
moonlight with all the softness of a morning fifpn*' ■ 
and which, in tender pathos, was never excelled cn-n bj 
Massioger himself. 
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Not far behind ^'The Dramatie Scenes," in the cha- 
racteristics of gentle but passionate earnestness, of refined 
sentiment, of picturesque situation, and exquisite har- 
mony of style, are the "Sicilian Story," "Marcian Col- 
lonna," and the serious portion of " Diego de Montilla ;'* 
for wit and humour, whatever he may himself think, 
lie not in our author s way. It is thus that he outlines 
the sequestration of a bereaved lover — 

" He lived in solitude, 
And scarcely quitted his ancestral home. 

Though many a Mend, and many a lady woo'd 
Of birth and beauty, yet he would not roam 

Beyond the neighbouring hamlet's churchyard rude ; 
And there the stranger still on one low tomb 

May read ' Aurora ; ' whether the name he drew 

From mere conceit of grief, or not, none knew. 

Perhaps 'twas a mere memorial of the past ; 

Such Love and Sorrow fieishion, and deceive 
Themselves with words, until they grow at last 

Content with mocks alone, and cease to grieve ; 
Such madness in its wiser mood will cast, 

Making its fond credulity believe 
Things unsubstantial. 'Twas — no matter what — 
Something to hallow that lone burial spot. 

He grew fEuniliar with the bird, the brute 
Knew well its benefactor ; and he'd feed 

And make acquaintance with the fishes mute ; 
And, like the Thracian Shepherd, as we read. 

Drew with the music of his stringed lute 

Behind him winged things, and many a tread 

And tramp of animal ; and, in his hall, 

He was a Lord indeed, beloved by alL 

In a high solitary turret, where 

None were admitted, would he muse, when first 
The young day broke ; perhaps because he there 

Had in his early infancy been nursed, 



Or that ho folt more puro the moming bit. 

Or loved to aoe tho Great ApoUo burst 
From out liia clotidy bondage, and the night 
HulTf away befoce the conqueting light- 
But oftener to a gantle liilce, that lay 

Cradled 'within a forest's boaoia, he 
Would, sbrnmiDg kind reproaches, Btenl anaf : 

And, when tho inlsud breene was freah and 1 
There would he loiter all the lireloug day. 

Tossing upon the waters lietlesidy. 
The swallow daahed beside Mm, and the deer 
Drank by bia boat, and eyed him without (eor. 

It was s soothing place : the summer houra 
Faased there in quiet beauty, luid at night 

The moon ran searching by the woodbine bowerft 
And shook o'er all the leaves her kisses brigbti 

O'er lemon blossoms and faint myrtle flowers ; 
And there the west wind often took its Sight) 

While heaven's olear eye was closing ; while ako' 

Pale Hesper rose, the evening light of love. 



'TwBH solitude he loved where'er he strayed, — 
No danger daunted, and no pastime drew. 

And ever on that &ir heart-broken maid, 
(Aurora,) who unt« the angels flew 

Away so early, with grief unallajod 
He thought 1 and in the sky's eternal bloe 

Would look for ehapes, till at times before him i 

Hose liko a beautifHil reality." 

Having given from Shelley a Iand8(»p« ske 

secluded grandeur and magnificence, as indictttiyet 
poet's habits of thought and peculiar manner, I k 
following by Barry Cornwall — not liy wayof contn 

a eompanioii picture. The place described lud 1 

ine of murder ; — 
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• 

'' It was a spot like those romancers paint, 
Or painted, when of dusky knights they told. 
Wandering about in forests old, 

When the last purple colour was waxing faint, 
And day was dying in the west ; the trees 
(Dark pine, and chestnut, and the dwarfdd oak. 

And cedar,) shook their branches, till the shade 

Looked like a spirit, and, living, as it played. 
Seemed holding dim communion with the breeze : 

Below, a tumbling river rolled along, 
(Its course by lava rocks and branches broke,) 

Singing for aye its fierce and noisy song." 

JN'or can I resist quoting the three following exquisite 
stanzas as a specimen of Barry Cornwall's very best 
manner — they are from his poem of " Gyges :" — 

'^ It is a chilling thing to see, as I 

Have seen — a man go down into the grave 

Without a tear, or even an altered eye : 

Oh ! sadder far than when fond women rave. 

Or children weep, or agdd parents sigh. 
O'er one whom art and love doth strive to save 

In vain : man's heart is soothed by every tone 

Of pity, saying, ' he's not quite alone.' 

I saw a pauper once, when I was young. 
Borne to his shallow grave : the bearers trod 

Smiling to where the death-bell heavily rung ; 
And soon his bones were laid beneath the sod : 

On the rough boards the earth was gaily flung ; 
Methought the prayer which gave him to his God 

Was coldly said ; —then all, passing away. 

Left the scarce coffined wi'etch to quick decay. 

It was an autumn evening, and the rain 
Had ceased awhile, but the loud winds did shriek. 

And called the deluging tempest back again ; 

The flag-staff on the church-yard tower did creak. 

And through the black clouds ran a lightning vein. 
And then the flapping raven came to seek 



Dnring the Inst qnarter of a century — (alas! for 1 
Froctor, aud parchmeuts, writs, and affidavits !)— ~ 
Coruwall Ii.is only come before the public in 
anatchea of song—" Sybilline Leavra," Bcattered throiq 
many tomes, where they have wooed and won their v 
to the thoughtful hearts of many a wintry hearth ; a 
some of them wed to music, as "The Sea," "KingDea ' 
and " The Stormy Petrol," have attained a popular i 
ance scarcely excelled by Moore and Hnynes Baylej 
Yet, confessedly fine ns many of these latter lyrical eT 
sions are, they have for the most part nn air 
rollicking buoyancy and fantastic jauntiness about the 
scarcely quite pleasing or satisfactory ; and do not appsa 
to me entitled to rank in excellence with " The Dreaa^4 
with " Marcelift," " The Sleeping Figure of Modena,** ; 
many other of the same author's earlier productions. 

The precis of this poet's character by Lord Jefirey I 
regard as so just and perfect, that I cannot resist qnotiq 
it ; more especially as, of late years, there seems to b 
arisen some unacconntable but futile tendency U 
rate him, for the sal^e of the glorification of others, t 
questionably not more deserving. 

"If it be the peculiar province of poetry to gin 
delight," says that eloquent critic, "this author ahoD' 
rank very high among our poets; and in spite of h 
neglect of the terrible passions, he does rank very high fa 
our estimation. He baa » beautiful fancy and a boftutif 
diction, and a fine car for the music of verse, and gra 
tenderness and delicacy of feeling. He seems, moreovB^ 
to be altogether free from any tincture of bitte 
rancour, or jealousy ; and never shocks ns with a 
or stiffens ns with horror, or confounds ns with i 
dreadful sublimities of demoniacal energy. 
the contrary, seems filled to overflowing with imaj 
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love and beauty, and gentle sorrows, and tender pity, and 
mild and holy resignation. The character of his poetry 
is to soothe and melt and delight ; to make us kind and 
thoughtful and imaginative ; to purge away the dregs of 
our earthly passions by the refining fires of a pure imagi- 
nation ; and to lap ^^s up from the eating cares of life, in 
visions so soft and bright as to sink like morning dreams 
on our senses, and at the same time so distinct, and truly 
fashioned upon the eternal patterns of nature, as to hold 
their place before our eyes long after they have again 
been opened on the dimmer scenes of the world." 

To this I would only add, that if one of the surest 
tests of fine poetry — and I know no better — ^be that of 
impressing the heart and foncy, Barry Cornwall must 
rank high ; for there are few to whose pages the young 
and ardent reader would more frequently and fondly 
recur, or which so tenderly impress themselves on the 
tablets of memory. 

Almost totally opposed in style, manner, and subject, 
to the four poets I have last mentioned, are the two 
that next follow — Pollok and Aird. The former has 
gained a popularity far beyond what even his most 
sanguine admirers could have ventured to anticipate; 
the latter most assuredly less than his high genius entitles 
him to. Much, however, is to be referred to the dass 
of subjects that each has chosen to illustrate. 

The air we have been breathing in the writings of 
Hunt, Keats, Cornwall, and Shelley, can scarcely be said 
to appertain to Britain. Their skies have a deep 
Ausonian blue, and are not vaporous and clouded ; 
their breezes, instead of being scented by the mountain 
heather, are redolent of myrtle flowers and orange groves. 
All their associations are with the sunny south, those 
of Aird and Pollok with the hardy north ; and between 
them there is not a wider contrast than between the 
imperial purple robes of Rome, and the plain black 
cloak of Geneva. 



Aird and Pollok were personal frieods, a 
feUow-»tudeuts ; aud tiie'iT appearand) in iLe liU 
world was nearly about the same time — Aird, ; 
" Eeligious Characteristics," Pollok in his " Cou 
Time" — both of which remarkable works I d«ligli 
remember having bad the privilege of ] 
manu»;ript. 

ShiinQing companionship, and collating, combii 
and nursing hia thoughts in rural seclusion, Pt 
seemed determinedly to have braced up his vaini 
one grand literary enterprise which was to K 
his life. Whatever he heard, or read, or saw, or 
imagined, was worked np into his materials. It oi 
his entire man by day, and coloured his very dra 
night He approached his work on his knees by pn 
he addressed himself to it as an exercise of d«n 
Nor was the product unworthy, " The Course of IS 
is a very extraordinary poem — vast in its 
rast in its plan — vast in its materials, — and vudlf 
far from perfect, in its achievement. The won 
thing is, indeed, that it is such as we Gnd it, at 
that its imperfections are numerous. It has noth 
all savouring of the little or conventional about it 
he passed at once from the merely elegant and gi 
With Toung, Blair, and Cowper for his guides, hiai 
strove with unwearied wing to attain the high, si 
serene region of Milton ; and he was at least snesi 
in earnestness of purpose, in solemnity of lone, ■■ 
vigour and variety of illustration. 

To briefly characterise " The Course of Time"* 
be no easy matter, as, in a literary point of vieW| i 
so many points of conceptional cscellence \ 
many imperfections in mere style and execution" 
I hesitate not to affirm, that the latter are in ft 
measure absorbed, and disappear or dwindle ftin 
the vnstness of the general design, and in the 9 
splendour of particular passages. Pollok was < 
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enthusiastic temperameDt. He combined an energetic 
intellect with a yivid imagination ; and these qualities 
were exhibited alike in the daring plan and the laborious 
execution of his great poem ; for unquestionably, by the 
united consent alike of Europe and America, it is 
entitled to that appellation. Had it been otherwise, it 
must have been a complete failure ; for he ambitiously 
sought an etherealised region, which " no trite medium 
knows," and where the waxen wings of a Dsedalus 
would have instantly betrayed an unauthorised adven- 
turer. Regarded as a mere poem — as a mere literary 
performance, in which the objects of nature and art are 
♦ beautified by the heightening glow of imagination — I 
do not think that it is entitled to rank by any means 
so high as its general acceptance would entitle us to look 
for ; but, on the contrary, that very popularity, when 
we consider the class of its readers and their number, is 
a sujficient evidence of power of some kind — probably of 
a lofty kind. Many of its passages, it must be admitted, 
are more rhetorical than inspired. "We are oftener 
dazzled than delighted ; and if we at one time wonder 
at the amazing copiousness of Pollok's imagery, we are 
at another chagrined at the indifferent taste manifested 
in its selection. Nor can more be said in uniform 
defence of its language, style, or intonation, although 
these occasionally sound like echoes of Milton and 
Wordsworth — of the former in a solemn music, imitative 
of the peal of the organ, and the voices of the choir, 
reverberating among carved cathedral roofs; of the 
latter, in strange wild natural cadences — now like 
the mountain breezes wailing dirgeful through the dark 
ravines of the mountains, or the hollow caves on the 
sea-shci'e, — and now of the soft light airs dallying in 
April, with the greening tree-tops. In the celestial part 
of his subject — in his allusions to the glories of heaven, 
and the transient vanities of earth, the poet is neces- 
sarily — I say necessarily — ^indebted for much th&i has 
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been gleaned unequivocally from the sacred record. 
But he is not less felicitous in the pictures of weal or 
woe drawn from his own observation of actual life, 
some of which, as those of a sister's deathbed, and of the 
anxious mother with her children around her, are tinted 
with a touching beauty ; while others, as those of the 
groping miser, and the midnight thief, and the satiated 
voluptuary, are stamped with a stern truth, a severe 
reality, and a harrowing power. His descriptive talent, 
although not always judiciously exercised, was of a high 
grade. Let me instance two sketches. The first speaks 
for itself, and in his softer manner :— 

** It was an eve of Autumn's holiest mood; 
The corn-fields, bathed in Cynthia's silver light, 
Stood ready for the reapers' gathering hand ; 
And all the winds slept soundly. Nature seemed 
In silent contemplation to adore 
Its Maker. Now and then the aged leaf 
Fell from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 
And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 
On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 
"With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly Thought, 
Conversing with itself. Vesper looked forth 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled ; 
And up the east, unclouded, rode the moon, 
"With all her stars, gazing on earth intense, 
As if she saw some wonder working there." 

• V ** The last line, by its suggestiveness, raises the passage 

* far beyond the scope of mere description. Passing from 

the gentle to the majestic, here is a picture of another 

*^,^;^ stamp: — 

Y" " Nor is the hour of lonely walk forgot 
jr. ^ In the wide desert, where the view was large. 

Vx.-> Pleasant were many scenes, but most to me 

The solitude of vast extent, untouched 
^ By hand of art, where Nature sowed, herself, 

•C> And reaped her crops ; whose garments were the clouds ; 

^■■ 
O 
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Whose minfitrels brooks ; whose lamps the moon and stars ; 

Whose oigan-choir the voice of many waters; 

Whose banquets morning dews; whose heroes storms; 

Whose warriors mighty winds ; whose lovers flowers ; 

Whose orators the thunderbolts of God; 

Whose palaces the everlasting hills ; 

Whose ceiling heaven's unfiathomable blue ; 

And from whose rocky turrets, battled high, 

Prospect immense spread out on all sides round, 

Xost now beneath the welkin and the main, 

Now walled with hills that slept above the storms/' 

[itr^was finely said, I believe, by my friend Thomas 
Aird, that " The Course of Time " was the work of a 
man who had kept himself shy from literature, for a first 
and great attempt." Pity that it should have been his 
last ; for, unquestionably, it is the production of a great 
and original genius — a genius which, whatever were its 
youthful deficiencies of taste and judgment, has made 
itself felt wherever the English language is spoken. 

Poor Pollok gave his manuscript to the press from a 
dying hand. That manuscript, as I have said, I had at 
the time the melancholy pleasure of perusing, and 
remember well that several of the books had been copied 
over for him by a female hand, on account of his 
increasing debility — a symptom which he vainly tried, 
even to the last, to conceal from himself. On the 24th 
March 1827, " The Course of Time " was given to the 
world ; and, on the 18th September of the same year, its 
author was removed from it. But not only had he not 
lived in vain — ^the great object of his life had been accom- 
plished in the publication of his poem ; and it is pleasant 
to know, that the news of the success of " The Course of 
Time " shed a sunshine around his early deathbed. He 
was in his twenty-ninth year. 

The poetry of Thomas Aird deals, still more exclusively 
than that of Pollok, with two grand elements — the 
majestic and the severely simple. His genius pants after 



" the vast alone, the wonderful, tlie wild ;" and Ibbtm 
to others the Bigliing after " harmony and grace, and 
gentlest heaiity." From their deficiency in tlie genial and 
the ornate, his writings have thus unfortunately fiuled. 
in acquiring that more general acceptability 'which tiui' 
merits otherwise deserve. His mind seoma 
and austere to descend to trifling, with the winning e 
of a Prior or a Moore ; and he cannot be Baid to he him- ' 
self — to be in his element, except when dealing with 
the majestic in form and idea. The pervading fault of 
his compositions will he felt to he in the circumstance of 
his heing often less in than above or bej'ond his subject, 
which he keeps aloof from, and regards as much with the 
eye of a painter as of a poet } thus, in a great measure, 
excluding it from that sympathy which can only be 
engendered by the complete identification of tlie author's 
nkind with his productions. Occasionally his conceptions 
seem vague, and wrapt in a dreamy perplexity, and his 
language gnarled and involved ; but we have ever the 
feeling of strength and healthy vigour — never of poverty 
or meanness. His muse shrinks from the common -p law; 
and its song is never like an unhappy stream whimpering 
beside the polluting chimneys of a manulactaring town \ 
but resembles the fresh forceful cataract dashing in 
diamonds over the mountain rock with its scattered 
birch-trees, and thundering on in its way downwards, 
although tliat may be only to a bleak and sequestered 
pastoral glen. 

Aird has seldom ventured on depicturing modes of life, 
or the varying many-bued manners of society — and 
rightly; for the path of his vigour lies in a different 
direction — in grand outline, not in detail. He is hence 
less fortunate in his " Captive of Fez," his " Christian 
Bride," and his " Frank Sylvan ; " although the finl J 
has much of the stately march of Drydcn's narrative, BSflfl 
the last of the quaint graphic homeliness of Gowpca', thuH 
in his more purely imaginative eSbrts, " The 1>M1MA^^| 
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^ Nebnchadnessar/' some scenes in the " Tragedy of Wold/ 
"The Churchyard Ghosts," and "The Devil's Dream: 
the last of which especially, for grandeur of conception 
and the magnificent imagery of particular passages, is 
scarcely surpassed by anything that I know of in modern 
poetry. 
It is thus that the archfiend is ii^roduced to us : — y 

" Beyond the north, where Ural hills from polar tempests run, 
A glow went forth at midnight hour, as of imwonted sun ; 
Upon the north at midnight hour a mighty noise was heard^ 
Ab if with all his trampling waves the ocean was unbarred ; 
And high a grisly terror hung, upstarting from below. 
Like fiery arrow shot aloft from some unmeasured how. 

• 'Twas not the obedient seraph's form that bums before the 

throne. 
Whose feathers are the pointed flames that tremhle to he 

gone; 
With twists of faded glory mixed, grim shadows wove his 

wmg; 
An aspect like the hurrying storm proclaimed 'the Infernal 

King. 
And up he went, from native might or holy sufferance given^ 
As if to strike the starry boss of the high and vaulted heaven. 



Winds rose ; from 'neath his settling feet were driven great 

drifts of snow ; 
like hoary hair from ofiT his head did white clouds streaming 

go; 
The gulfy pinewoods far heneath roared surging like a sea ; 
iVom out their lairs the striding wolves came howling awfully. 
Bat now upon an ice-glazed rock, severely blue, he leant. 
His spirit hy the storm composed that round about him went." 

**• y y 

While in the heart ^f his expansive dream on the 
mowy iKMiuitclins— 
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'' At last, from out the barren womb of many thousand jeut, 
A sound as of the green-leaved earth his thirsty spirit cheen; 
And oh ! a presence soft and cool came o'er his buniing 

dream^ 
A form of beauty clad about with foir creation's beam ; 
A low sweet voice was in his ear, thrilled through his inmost 

soul, 
And these the words that bowed his heart with softly smI 

control: — 

' No sister e'er hath been to thee with pearly eyes of love ; 
No mother e'er hath wept for thee, an outcast from above ; 
No hand hath come from out the cloud, to wash thy scama 

fetce; 
No voice to bid thee lie in peace, the noblest of thy race; 
But bow thee to the God of Love, and all shall yet be well, 
And yet in days of holy rest and gladness thou shalt dwell 

And thou shalt dwell 'midst leaves and rills &r from tiiii 

torrid heat ; 
And I, with streams of cooling milk, will bathe thy bhstencl 

feet ; 
And when the troubled tears shall start to think of all tiie 

past, 
My mouth shall haste to kiss them off, and chase thy sonom 

fast; ^ . 

And thou shalt walk in soft white light with kings andpriesiB 

abroad. 
And thou shalt summer high in bliss upon the hills of Qod.' 

^ r 

And this is the archfiend's departure again for hit J 
infernal realms : — — -^ 

Quick as the levin, whose blue forks lick up the life of man, 
Aloft he 'Sprung, and through his wings the piercing noiA \ 

wind ran ; 
Till, like a glimmering lamp that's lit in lazar-house by ni^ ! 
To see what mean the sick man's cries, and set his bed axJfJBi^ 



i» 
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Which in the dim and sickly air the sputtering shadows mar, 
So gathered darkness high the fiend, till swallowed like a 
star. 

What judgment from the tempted heavens shall on his head 

go forth 1 
Down headlong through the firmament he fell upon the 

north : 
The stars are up untroubled all in the loffcy fields of air : 
The will of Gtod's enough, without His red right arm laid bare. 
Twas He that gave the fiend a space to prove him still the 

same, 
Then bade wild hell with hideous laugh be stirred her prey to 

claim." 

In his sketches of external nature, Thomas Aird is 
occasionally eminently happy^ as in portions of his poems 
entitled "The Summer," and "The Winter Day," which, 
along with a semi-pastoral character peculiarly their 
3wn, combine the grand general outlines of Thomson 
mth Crabbe's faithful, minute, and microscopic observa- 
tion. It has often struck me that there is a great family 
likeness between the genius of the late David Scott, the 
painter of Yasco di Gama, and that of the author of 
"The Demoniac " and " The Devil's Dream," — very many 
of the same characteristic defects, which marred popu* 
larity ; and very many of the same high excellencies, 
which ought to have commanded it. 

In 1832 appeared the collected poems of William 
Motherwell. He had previously made himself known 
by his " Minstrelsy, Ancient and Modern," a collection of 
Scottish ballads industriously collected and ably edited ; 
and there can be little doubt that the setting about such 
a task gave an increased impetus to his own genius in 
the path of lyric poetry. He was about equally success- 
fdl in two departments — the martial and the plaintive ; 
yet stirring as are his " Sword Chant of Thorstein 
Baudi," and his " Battle Flag of Sigurd," I doubt much 
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whether they are entitled to the same praise, or 
gained the same deserved acceptance, as his " J< 
Morrison," or hia strikiTig stanzas, commencing ' 
head ia like to rend." Apart from the JDimitableg 
vine antiqce, it would be difficult to point ont i 
hallad pictm'es of early lore mure purely oiid sii 
pathetic than the former of these. Overflowing wit^ 
nature and pathos, it toiichea s string to whith e 
heart mast vibrate ; and woald alone entitle Mother 
to a place not anenyiahle amon^ our poete. 
freqnently, however, when he onght to have been BileaS 
when his muse was not in the vein ; and, conseqaentlj 
on such occasions we have clever art, not natural f 
ing ; the form of verse without the animating spirit 
His besetting faults were a straining after sentimei ' 
and an assamptioi) of morbid pensiveness in 
tiona of nature ; hut in his happier efforts, where faDi 
and feeling went hand in hand, he captivates o 
pothies, and carries them along with him. The post! 
mous additions made to the poems of Motherwel1,| 
the kindly zeal of his friends Mr M'Conechy andl 
Kennedy, have, I am afraid, like those of Mr Monclif 
Milnes, in the similar case of Keats, added to their IM 
rather than their valtie ; and yet, somehov 
not like to have wanted them. The poems of Willil 
Kennedy himself are referable to the same period, 
principal poem, "The Arrow and the Eose," 
thought deficient in warmth and tenderness; ' 
skilfully and elegantly versified, and possesses j 
of uncommon power and beauty, Several of his In 
also verge on excellence ; bat it must be acknowleg 
his poetry generally, that, ingenious although it t 
rather excit«a expectation than fairly satisfies it 

The same may he said with regard to a 
portion of the poetry of Ebenczer Elliot. 
much power, much graphic strength, it wants a 
and he would have been allowed but trifiing i 
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on that pleasant score, by a railway-valuator critic. 
His landscapes abound with wild-roses and brambles^ 
but both have prickles; his cherries resemble sloes, 
and his apples are generally crabs. You have the 
wall-flower and the woodbine, but you have the fox- 
glove and the nightshade intertwined with them; and 
while you listen to the linnet singing gaily from the 
blooming furze, you have somehow a notion that 
the subtle hawk is somewhere in ambush near him. 
His sky never shows the calm, clear, unclouded summer 
blue ; some speck on the horizon, although no '^ bigger 
than a man's hand," ever predicates storm ; and it is 
impossible to mistake Elliot's moorlands for the Elysian 
fields. As a depictor of the phases of humanity, his por- 
traits are almost all of one class ; and with that class are 
identified his entire sympathies. Hence it is that he 
seems deficient in that genial spirit, which characterises 
more catholic natures ; in those expansive feelings, 
which embrace society in all its aspects ; in those 
touches which " make all flesh kin." 

Ebenezer Elliot was a man of energetic powers ; but 
it is absurd to mention him, as some have rashly ven- 
tured to do, in the same breath with Bums. They were 
utterly unlike each other in everything, save in one 
principle — intensity. Bums could ascend from "the 
Mouse's Nest" destroyed by the plough, up to the 
inarch that ushered Bruce to Bannockbum ; from the 
Mountain Daisy gemming the sod, to the last star of that 
annual mom, which recalled his thoughts " to Mary in 
Heaven." He had the rough graphic power which could 
etch "The Deil and Dr Hornbook," and "The Twa 
Dogs," aDd "Tam O'Shanter;" but he had also the 
touch which could pencil with fair delicacy the flowers 
fit " to be a posie for his ain dear May." It was other- 
wise with Elliot ; and although his harp could not be 
said to be monotoned, it was much more unequivocally 
characterised by its chords of power than of tenderness. 



nia history was strange and curious ; and he Tnaiifl| 
overcanie many obstacles in his difficult, onward | 
upward career, which would have dismayed a less ardm 
spirit in its aspirations after literary excellence. In hii 
best productions, as "The Village Patriarch," °Th« 
8plendidVillage,"and "The Banter," as well as in ema^ 
of his lyrics, he has attained this excellence ifl 
ordinary — nay, in an uncommon degree; many ai 
portraits are redolent of breathing life, and not a ft 
bis pietnrings true to nature. But hia taste wa» 
element at fault ; and not unfrequently (like Ji 
Hogg and Allan Cunningham in their most I 
moods, and when writing in despite "of gods, i 
columns,") Elliot is harsh and involved — 
scenda to the very confines of doggrel. Of all the Bug 
poefa who have gained a name, and none erei 
without in some ineaearo deserving it, there a 
two whom, I fear, I have never been able adequitdf 
appreciate — and these are Toung and Blliot^-Hailtb 
to the better parts of both I think I am BuffioH 
alive ; and there is something of unhewn power in e| 
not dissimilar. My strictures on Elliot must, tlieni 
be taken earn grano tali*. Prohahly 1 have nut h 
to make sufficient allowances for the ever-rc 
instances of false or indifferent taste conspicuous in U 
and which has destroyed so much of the delight i4 
their unquestioned vigour of fancy and intellect t$ 
not otherwise have failed to produce ;— for that SImm 
Elliot had excellencies of an uncommon kind bos tp 
proved by the hold which at least the better portiail 
his writing have taken of the public mind. 

Thomas Hood was the complete counterpart of Bl 
The one from manner— and probably from that aloa 
seemed not able to say even a kind thing giscioni 
the other could not say what might even be reckoned 
unkind thing without grace. Qaiajuid tetigit onant. 

With some resemblance to Hunt and Keat^ Thai 
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Hood inad a manner and style racy, original, and pecu- 
liarly/his own : but it was long ere he discovered this, and 
he only attained excellence in it in his latter pieces. He 
©ftoneously thought, through many years, that his forte 
lay between the classical and the imaginative, and so 
wasted his fine powers on " The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies," on " Lycus the Centaur," " Hero and Leander," 
and similar efforts, which are vague, diffuse, passionless, 
and ineffective. He was thus like an itinerant street- 
performer, who through half his life-time has been 
blowing away his lungs on the PanVpipes, or cramping 
his wrists with the hurdy-gurdy, suddenly finding, to his 
owp particular amazement, that he is fit for the concert- 
room, on the flageolet or the French horn ; and certainly 
not quite in the position of the witty Harry Erskine's 
Fife Laird, who, when asked if he could play the violin, 
made answer, that " he was not very sure, as he had never 
tried." Hood made sure by trying, and the result was 
very different from what must have been predicated of 
the Laird's first attempt, although it was towards the 
termination of his career when he felt, for the first time, 
that his real strength lay in "the homely tragic,'* of 
which he soon gave an immortal proof in his "Dream of 
Eugene Aram," which thus delightfully opens — 

'* 'Twas in the prime of summer time, 

An evening calm and cool, 
And four-and-twenty happy boys 

Came bounding out of school ; 
There were some that ran, and some that leapt, 

Like troutlets in a pool. 

Away they sped with gamesome minds. 

And souls untouched by sin ; 
To a level mead they came, and there f 

They drave the wickets in ; 
Pleasantly shone the setting sun 

Over the town of Lynn." 
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Nor less successful in a similar style, although inth s 
commixture of wilder and more imaginative eleaoi^ 
were " The Haunted House " and " The Elm Tree," in 
hoth of which the effects resulted from a succession of fim 
and minute touches. Hood possessed also much of the 
genial humour of Addison, Goldsmith, and Charles Lamb; 
hut his main triumph, as I have just said, lay in tfci 
simple pathetic, and he has estahlished for himself a njuw 
that poetry "may not willingly let die," in " TheSongfiC 
the Shirt," "The Bridge of Sighs," "The Workhoma 
Clock," and several other lyrics of exquisite natoul 
heauty and feeling. What heart does not respond to the 
touching associations of the following voluntary :— . 

*' I remember, I remember 

The house where I was bom, 
The Uttle window where the sun 

Game peeping in at mom ; 
He never came a wink too soon, 

Nor brought too long a day, 
But now, I often wish the night 

Had borne my breath away ! 

I remember, I remember 

The roses red and white, 
The violets and the lily-cups, 

Those flowers made of light I 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day, — 

The tree is growing yet ! 

• • • 

I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high — 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky; 
It was a childish ignorance. 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm farther off fix)m heaven 

Than when I was a boy ! " 
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M For a long time Hood seemed content to take his place 
^y as a mere clever rhyming punster ; he then showed the 
^^ ^ seria mista jocis,** and finally came out the high and 
deep-souled poet. In the transition state, his v olubilit y j 
i n rhyming was even more alarmingly wonderful than 
thai 6t Tftomas Ingoldsby or Theodore Hook. The 
flights of Daedalian Icarus, or Ariosto's Hippogrifi*, or 
Chaucer's steed of brass, or Burger's Leonora, or Lunardi's 
balloon, or Hogg's Witch of Fife, or Byron's Mazeppa, 
or Cowper's John Gilpin, were scarcely more perilous 
than that of Miss Eilmansegg through the streets of 
London, on Banker, " her rich bay," as witness this nar- 
rative of it : — 

" Away, like the bolt of a rabbit, 
Away went the horse in the madness of &ight. 
And away went the horsewoman, mocking the sight — 
Was yonder blue flash a flash of blue light. 

Or only the skirt of her habit ? 

Away she flies, with the groom behind. 
It looks like a race of the Calmuck kind, 

When Hymen himself is the starter : 
And the maid rides first in the four-footed strife. 
Riding, striding, as if for her life. 
While the lover rides after to catch h\m a wife. 

Although it's catching a Tartar. 

Still flies the heiress through stones and dust. 
Oh ! for a fall, if fall she must. 

On the gentle lap of Flora ! 
But still, thank heaven, she clings to her seat. 
Away ! away ! she could ride a dead heat 
With the dead who ride so fast and fleet 

In the ballad of Leonora I 

Away she gallops ! It's awful work, 
It's faster than Turpin's ride to York 
On Bess, that notable clipper ! 
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She has circled the ring ! she crosses the park ! 
Mazeppa, although he was stripped so stark, 
Mazeppa couldn't outstrip her ! 

The fields seem running away with the folks ! 
The elms are having a race for the Oaks, 

At a pace that all jockeys disparages ! 
All, all is racing ! The Serpentine 
Seems nmning past like ' the arrowy Rhine/ 
The houses have got on a railway line, 

And are off with the first-class carriages ! 

Shell lose her life ! She's losing her breath ! 
A cruel chase — she is chasing death, 

As female shriekings forewarn her ; 
And now — as gratis as blood of Guelph — 
She dears the gate, which has cleared itself 

Since then, at Hyde Park Comer ! 

Alas ! for the hope of the Eilmanseggs ! 
For her head, her brains, her body and legs, 

Her life's not worth a copper ! 
WiUy-nilly — in Piccadilly 
A himdred hearts turn sick and chilly ; 

A hundred voices cry, * Stop her !* 
And one old gentleman stares and stands, 
Shakes his head, and lifts his hands, 

And says, * How very improper !' 

On and on ! — ^what a perilous run ! 
The iron rails seem all mingling in one. 

To shut out the Green Park scenery ; 
And now the Cellar its dangers reveals- 
She shudders—she shrieks — she's doomed, she feels. 
To be torn by powers of horses and wheels. 

Like a spinner by steam machinery ! 

Sick with horror, she shuts her eyes — 
The very stones seem uttering cries. 
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' Batter her ! shatter her ! 

Throw and scatter her 1 ' 
Shouts each stony-hearted chatterer. 

* Dash at the heavy Dover ! 
Spill her ! kill her I tear and tatter her ! 
Smash her ! crash her ! (the stones didn't flatter her !) 
Kick her brains out ! let her blood spatter her ! 

Roll on her over and over !* 
For so she gathered her awful sense 
Of the street in its past unmacadamised tense. 

As the wild horse overran it — 
His four heels making the clatter of six, 

Like a devil's tatoo played with iron sticks 
On a kettle-drum of granite. 

On ! still on ! she's dazzled with hints 
Of oranges, ribbons, and coloitted prints, 
A kaleidoscope jumble of shapes and tints, 

And human faces all flashing, 
Bright and brief as the sparks from the flints, 

That the desperate hoofs keep dashing ! 

On and on ! still frightfully fast ! 
Dover Street, Bond Street, all are past ! 
But yes — ^no — yes ! they are down at last ! 

The Furies and Fates have found them ! 
Down they go with a sparkle and crash. 
Like a bark that's struck by a lightning flash — 
There's a shriek and a sob — and the dense, dark mob 

Like a billow closes around them ! " 

lood's verse, whether serious or comic — ^whether 
ene like a cloudless autumn evening, or sparkling 
;h puns like a frosty January midnight with stars — 
3 ever pregnant with materials for thought. In his 
Im Tree " we have a piece of secluded forest scenery, 
ched with a strange and gloomy power — creating 
t state of mind in Scotland termed eeriness, and for 
ch I am ignorant of any English synonyme. This 



poem has the same reference to Teniiyson'B "Tulfcui. 
Oa^k" that a Rembrandt picture, with its deep mosses nr 
dark shadows, has to a sutibright Hohhima. Its pn^' ' 
aa well as that iti " The Haanted House," is effected, -i i 
have said, not by a few hold master- atrokea, but h; 
sueuession of minute cumulative touches, which m.ii 
seclusion deepen into awe, and awe to darken intci 
mysterious gloom of earthquake and eclipse and : 
shadow of death. "The Song of the Shirt" and "'li: 
Workhouse Clock" are only strains prelusive to "T'l 
Bridge of Sighs." Throughout these and other Ijru- 
we have utterances alike deep and high of HooJ'sponii: 
— a genius resembling that of Charles Lamb, in beiL^' : 
once pleasant and peculiar. 

His comic vein was equally remarkable, and «'" 
almost the only one that he worked through a smwepi ■! 
of years. It is only necessary to mention tlio " Iri-i 
Schoolmaster," "The Last Man," the '• Odeon a disii'' 
view of Clapham Academy," "Faithless Sally Broim 
and " Miss Kilmanscgg with her Golden Leg," to swiil' ' 
pleasant remembrances in many a mind. Yet, like ot<'', 
author distinguishea for true comic humour, there «'i- 
deep vein of melancholy pathos running through li ' 
mirth ; and even when his sun shone brightly, its li:-' 
seemed often reflected as if only over the rim of a dim ' 
Well may we say in the words of Tennyson " WooU ) 
could have stayed with U9 ! " for never could it brmu; 
truly recorded of any one — in the words of 1I»t"' ' 
characterising Yorick — that "ha was a fellow of inrui.: 
jest, of most excellent fancy." 

I cannot part from Thomas Hood without cshibiii-. 
him in one of his most characteristic ballads, wh<'i' i 
we have pniis " aa plenty as blackberries," — " liueii ■ 
every hedge." 
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And he fell in love -with Sally Brown, 
Who was a lady's maid. 

But as they fetched a walk one day, 

They met a press-gang crew ; 
And Sally she did faint away, 

Whilst Ben he was brought to. 

The boatswain swore with wicked words, 

Enough to shock a saint. 
That, though she did seem in a fit, 

'Twas nothing but a feint. 

* Come, girl,* said he, * hold up your head. 

He'll be as good as me ; 
For when your swain is in our boat, 
A boatswain he will be.' 

So when they'd made their game of her. 

And taken off her elf. 
She roused, and found she only was 

A-coming to herself. 

* And is he gone, and is he gone 1 ' 

She cried, and wept outright : 

* Then I will to the water-side. 

And see him out of sight.' 

A waterman came up to her, 
* Now, young woman,* said he, 

* If you weep on so, you will make 

Eye-water in the sea.' 

* Alas ! they've taken my beau Ben, 

To sail with old Ben-bow ; * 
And her woe begun to run afresh. 
As if she had said ' Gee woe !* 

Says he, * They've only taken him 
To the tender-ship you see ; * 

* The tender ship ! ' cried Sally Brown, 

* What a hard-ship that must be ! 
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Oh ! would I were a mermaid now, 
For then I'd follow him ; 

But oh ! Fm not a fish-woman, 
And so I cannot swim. 

Alas ! I was not bom beneath 
The Virgin and the Scales, 

So I must curse my cruel stars 
And walk about in Wales.' 

Now Ben had sailed to many a place 
That's underneath the world ; 

But in two years the ship came home 
And aU her sails were furled. 

But when he called on Sally Brown, 

To see how she got on. 
He found she'd got another Ben, 

Whose Christian name was John. 

* Oh Sally Brown, oh Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so ! 
I've met with many a breeze before, 
But never such a blow ! ' 

Then, reading on his 'bacco-box. 

He heaved a heavy sigh, 
And then began to eye his pipe, 

And then to pipe his eye. 

And then he tried to sing * All's Well,' 
But could not, though he tried ; 

His head was turned, and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died. 

His death, which happened in his birth. 

At forty odd befell : 
They went and told the Sexton, and 

The Sexton tolled the bell ! " 

rare Tom Hood ! 



LECTUEE VI. 



PART FIRST 

Female constellation.— Joanna Baillie, Metrical Legends.— lotw of Fame.-^ 
FeUda Honans. — ^Historic Scenes, Forest Sanctuary, Records of Woman, 
and Miscellanies.— Chantcter of her poetry.— Specimens, Dir^t The Trtanpett 
and VaudoU iT^mn.- Caroline Bowles, The Widow's Tale, Solitary Hours, 
The Birthday, Robin Hood.— Analysisof The Young Grey Head, with extracts. 
— Mary Russel Mitford, Muia Jewsbury, Letitia Elizabeth Landon ; Impro- 
viaatrice, Venetian Bracelet, Golden Violet, Remains. — Mary Howitt, the 
ezcdlence of her ballad poetry : The Spider and the Fly. — Caroline Norton : 
The Dream, Child of the Islands, %nd Songs. — Lady Flora Hastings, 
Harriet Drury, and Camilla Toulmin. — Elizabeth Barrett Browning, her 
genius and its imperfect development : Drama of Exile, CryofOie Children. 
— Professor R. C. Trench. — Elegiac Poems, Justin Martyr, Poems from 
Eastern Sources, The Suppliant, — Thomas Pringle, John Clare, Bernard 
Barton, Thomas Haynes Bayley, Alaric A. Watts. — Specimen, Child bloW' 
ing bubbki. — T. K. Hervey. — Rev. Charles Wolfe.— The Squire's Pew, by 
Jane Taylor. — ^Various other poets of the period. 

In the same year that Wordsworth and Coleridge 
brought out the Lyrical Ballads — the first offeriugs of a 
new code of poetry, in contradistinction to that of Hay- 
ley, Darwin, and the Delia Cru scans, Joanna Baillie 
gave the first volume of her " Plays on the Passions," 
to a Drama monopolised by the tame conventionalities 
of Cumberland and Murphy. Nor were their theories 
widely different ; for, in the Preliminary Discourse by 
which she ushered in that work, we find her empha- 
tically maintaining, that '^ one simple trait of the human 
heart, one expression of passion, genuine and true to 



nature, wU) etand forth alonti in tlie boldnefs of realltT. 
while the false and unnatural around it fades awajf on 
every aide, like the rising exhalations of the momiDg.' 
Her dramas, both tragic and comic, were forcible illuetn- 
tiona of this code ; and it must be admitted, from jmb- 
lished proof, that she thus forestalled — or at least divid(i| 
— the claim to originality indoctrinated in the tbeori 
and practice of Wordsworth, aa shown by hia "Ljrii 
Ballads" and their preface. 

But Joanna Bai Hie, as the author of "Count Basil "snJ 
" De Montfort," is entitled to a much higher place amonf 
dramatists, than the author of "Metrical Legends" '" 
among mere poets. With much imaginative enorg)'. 
much observant thought, and great freedom and fotce'j' 
delineation, together with a fine feeling of nature, tiii'l 
an occaaional Massingerian softness of diction, it tiinv 
be claimed for Joanna BaiUie that aha uniformly ki-q" 
apart from the trite and commonplace ; yet we ciiiii'it 
help feeling a deficiency of *rt, and tact, and ta-io, rilitc 
in the management of her themes and the stnu'lurfif 
her verse. Her tales — as tales — often want kef|iiiii;, oinl 
their materials are put together by a hand !ip]i:iri;ui[5 
unprnetised. Nor oven in her emotional burjLs "Iii!it 
she ought to have certainly succeeded, is she al ways iiuii" 
happy, as a dash of the falsetto is, occasionally at loui, 
not unapparent. 

Of those "Metrical Legends," three in number— "Sir 
William Wallace," " Columbus," and " Ijody Cli» 
Baillie," — the last ranks highest in poetiaU i 
although all are more or lees liable to the objectioi 
stated. In that dedicated to Columbus, the folloi 
spirited lines occur : — 

" ! wlio ebal! lightly say, that Fame 
la nnthing but an empty name I 
Whilst iu that sound there is a, charm 
The norveB to brace, the heurt to waim. 
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As, thinking of the mighty dead, 

The young from slothful couch will start, 
And vow, with lifted hands outspread, 

Like them to act a noble part 'i 
! who shall lightly say that Fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
When, but for those, our mighty dead, 

All ages past a blank would be, 
Sunk in oblivion's murky bed, 

A desert bare, a shipless sea? 
They are the distant objects seen, — 
The lofty marks of what hath been. 
! who shall lightly say that Fame 
Is nothing but an empty name ! 
When memory of the mighty dead 

To earth-worn pUgrim's wistful eye 
The brightest rays of cheering shed, 

That point to immortality 1 " / 

nna Baillie is happier in her mere ballads, especially 
it entitled " The Ghost of Fadon;" and several of her 

in the collection of George Thomson — alas ! gone 
among us since my last Lecture — as " The Trysting 
' and " Welcome Bat and Owlet grey," as well as in 
scattered throughout her dramas, are characterised by 
ieity of feeling and freshness of nature. The most 
ally appreciated among her miscellaneous pieces has 
that named "The Kitten," which, under a riant 
alness of tone, conveys many a sober moral, and 
even bear comparison with Wordsworth's well- 
n verses on the same subject. It cannot be said, 
ver, that Joanna Baillie's poetry has been so framed 

catch the public ear ; for, like Coleridge, Savage 
Dr, and Aird, she has been much more admired 
read. 

lerwise has been the fate of Felicia Hemans, by far 
Qost popular of our poetesses, alike at home and 
id the Atlantic; nor do I say undeservedly. She 

R 



ma^ indeed be said " to have lisped in Duinbers," as ih 
rliymed almost as soon as elio read, and her first colla- 
tion of verses appeared when she was in her fifteenili 
year. These, aa might have been expected, were onlj 
wonderfal when the author's age wba considered ; aoJ 
her real career roaj be set down aa having comineiicei) Iti 
1317, in hor poems, "The Restoration of the Work) ul 
Art to Italy." and " Modern Greece." Prom that timt 
until her lamented death in 163S, she continued to wriu 
with untiring zeal and industry, exhibiting a, variety inil 
richness of genius which, in my opinion, fairly entitld 
her to the female laureate-crown. In rapid sueoeaion 
appeared her " Translations from the Spanish and Italian 
Poeta," the "Tales and Historic Seene^" "Ttn 
Sceptic," "Dartmoor," "The Forest Sanctuary." "Tl' 
Records of Woman," fthe culminating point of ti-' 
genius,) the " Sooga of the Affections," the " Lyriis xtd 
Bongs for Music," and the " Hymns and Scenes i>f Liff, 
together with an amazing number of detaclii?il iiinv-j m 
almost every possible variety of style and nioa-nri'. :iil 
far above commonplace in conception and exei'iilixn, 
and not a few of matchless and unfading splendour. 

To Joanna Baillie, Mrs Hemans might be inferior, Dol 
only in vigour of conception, but in the power of nwb- 
physically analysing those sentiments au'l ■■■'■■■■•'■•'■' 
which constitute the groundwork of human 
Mrs Jameson, in the critical perception ^> ' 
detached fragments of spoken thought, can di- :r i- 
the links which bind all into one distinctive chntiu 
to Letitia Landoti, in eloquent facility,— 
Bowles, in simple pathos, — to Mary Uowitt, in t 
nature, — and to Mary Mitford, in graphic etrengtb i- 
as a female writer, inQuencing not only the fea 
the general mind, she is undoubtedly entitled to M 
above all these her cotemporaries, in whaterei r ' 
shemay be supposed by some to stand lo beraneo 
Browning ; and this pre-eminence las be«n act! 
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lodged, not only in our own land, but wherever the 
English tongue is spoken, whether on the banks of the 
Eastern Ganges or the Western Mississippi. Her path 
was emphatically her own, as truly as that of Words- 
worth, Scott, Crabbe, or Byron ; and shoals of imitators 
have arisen alike at home and on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who, destitute of her animating genius, have 
mimicked her themes and parodied her sentiments and 
language, without being able to keep even within com- 
pare of her excellencies. In her poetry, religious truth, 
moral purity, and intellectual beauty ever meet together ; 
and assuredly it is not less calculated to refine the taste 
and exalt the imagination, because it addresses itself 
almost exclusively to the better feelings of our nature. 
Over all her pictures of humanity are spread the glory 
and the grace reflected from virtuous purity, delicacy of 
perception and conception, sublimity of religious faith, 
home-bred delights, and the generous expansive ardour 
of patriotism ; while, turning from the dark and degraded, 
whether in subject or sentiment, she seeks out those 
verdant oases in the desert of human life, on which the 
affections may most pleasantly rest. Her poetry is 
intensely and entirely feminine; and, in my estimation, 
this is the highest praise which, in one point of view, 
could be awarded it. It could have been written by a 
woman only ; for although, in the " Records " of her sex, 
we have the female character delineated in all the varied 
phases of baffled passion and of ill-requited affection, 
of heroical self-denial and of withering hope deferred, of 
devotedness tried in the furnace of affliction, and of 

" Gentle feelings long subdued. 
Subdued and cherished long " — 

yet its energy resembles that of the dove, " pecking the 
hand that hovers o'er its mate;'* and its exaltation of 
thought is not of that daring kind which doubts and 
derides, or even questions — for a female sceptic is a mon- 



BtroTis and repulsive excrescence on human nature— but 
■whieh clings to tlie aDclior of liojie, and looks forwwiJ t* 
a higher immortal destiny witti fa,itli and rcTetmiiil 
fear. 

Mrs Hemans wrote much and fluently ; and, as wilti 
nil authors in like predicament, her strains wurv nf 
Tarious degrees of excellence. Independently of lb', 
her different worka will l>e differently estimated H! i' 
their relative value hy different minds ; but anioti^ iln 
lyrics of the English language which can scarcely dio. I 
hesitate not to assign places to " The Hebrew Motli"," 
"The Treasures of the Deep," "The Spirit's R*Iuni.' 
" The Homes of England," " The Better Land,' " Tl"' 
Hour of Death," " The Trumpet," " The Dirge of ' 
Highland Chief," ■' The Song of u Captive Knight." sn 
" The Graves of a Household." In these " gnns of piir' 
ray serene," the peculiar genius of Mrs Udtnans brwlli" 
and bums and shines pre-eminent ; for her ferltf lij J 
in depicting whatever tends to beautify and cmliellufc I 
domestic life, by purifying the passions and by nnrll- I 
fying the affections, making man an nndyiny, iiniiinnf!:- I 
able spirit, and earth, his abode, a holy pl:i<v.<- • 
overflowings of love and friendship — "homc-1 i. 

and heartfelt happiness," — the glowing »:■-"- i 

local attachment — and the influence of religi-ju^ h 
over the soul, whether arising from the variwl e 
stances and situations of life, or from the t 
external nature. 

The writings of Sirs Hcmans seem to divide ll 
selves into two pretty distinct portio; 
comprehending het" Modem Greece," '• Wallace," "B 
moor," ■' The Sceptic," " Historic Scenes," and olhoiT 
ductions, np to the publication of" The Forest Saucti 
and the latter comprehending that 6ne poe 
'' Records of Woman," the " Songs of the Affect 
the " Scenes and Hymns of Life," and uti her subs 
productions. In her earlier works she follows the ila^'* 
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model, as contradistinguished from the romantic ; and they 
are inferior in that polish of style, that exquisite delicacy 
of thought, and that almost gorgeous richness of language 
which characterise her maturer compositions. Com- 
bined with increased self-reliance and an art improved 
by practice, it is evident that new stores of thought 
were latterly opened up to Mrs Hemans, in a more ex- 
tended acquaintance with the literature of Spain and 
Germany, as well as by a profounder study of what was 
truly excellent in the writings of our greatest poetical 
regenerator, Wordsworth. 

In illustration of what I have just said, I give short 
specimens of her early, her transition, and her latest 
manner ; although, from amid so much general beauty, it 
is somewhat difficult to make selection : — 

THE DIRGE OF FERGUS MAOIVOR. 

*' Son of the mighty and the free ! 

Loved leader of the faithful brave ! 
Was it for high-souled chief like thee 

To fill a nameless grave ? 
Oh ! if amidst the valiant slain 

The warrior's bier had been thy lot. 
Even though on red CuUoden's plain. 

We then had mourned thee not. 

But darkly closed thy dawn of fame, 

That dawn whose sunbeam rose so fair ; 
Vengeance alone may breathe thy name. 

The watchword of Despair ! 
Yet oh ! if gallant spirit's power 

Hath ere ennobled death like thine, 
Then glory marked thy parting ho\ir, 

Last of a mighty Une ! 

O'er thy own towers the sunshine falls, 
But cannot chase their silent gloom ; 

Those beams that gild thy native walls 
Are sleeping on thy tomb ! 
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Spring on thy mountains laughs the while, 
Thy green woods wave in vernal air, 

But the loved scenes may vainly smile — 
Not even thy dust is there. 

On thy blue hills no bugle-sound 

Is mingling with the torrent's roar ; 
Unmarked, the wild deer sport around — 

Thou lead'st the chase no more ! 
Thy gates are closed, thy halls are still — 

Those halls where pealed the choral strain— 
They hear the wind's deep murmuring thrill. 

And all is hushed again. 

No banner from the lonely tower 

Shall wave its blazoned folds on high ; 
There the tall grass and summer flower 

Unmarked shall spring and die. 
No more thy bard foV other ear 

Shall wake the harp once loved by thine — 
Hushed be the strain thou canst not hear. 

Last of a mighty line !" 

These verses I reckon not unworthy even of the 
immortal pen that, in the pages of " Waverley," recounted 
the adventures of the semi-fictitioas hero they com- 
memorate. They are exquisitely beautiful, and may 
be taken as representing Mrs Hemans' best ewlf 
manner — as they were written in 1815. The following 
little poem, which, at its conclusion, almost touches the 
sublime, shows the characteristics of her style ere finally 
and maturely formed : — 



t< 



The trumpet's voice hath roused the land — 

Light up the beacon pyre ! 
A hundred hills have seen the brand, 

And waved the sign of fire. 
A himdred banners to the breeze 

Their gorgeous folds have cast — 
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And, hark ! was that the sound of seas? 
A king to war went past. 

The chief is arming in his hall, 

The peasant by his hearth ; 
The mourner hears the thrilling call, 

And rises from the earth. 
The mother on her first-bom son 

Looks with a boding eye — 
They come not back, though all be won. 

Whose young hearts leap so high. 

The bard hath ceased his song, and bound 

The falchion to his side ; 
E'en for the marriage altar crowned. 

The lover quits his bride. 
And all this change and haste and fear. 

By earthly clarion spread ! 
How will it be when kingdoms hear 

The blast that wakes the dead? " 

Of their author's last best manner, the finest examples 
are perhaps " The Hebrew Mother," " The Palm Tree, 
" The Hour of Romance," " The Treasures of the Deep, 
and "Despondency and Aspiration." The following 
stanzas from the " Hymn of the Yaudois Mountaineers 
may, however, serve our purpose : — 

" For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our Gk)d, our fathers* God I 
Thou hast made thy children mighty, 

By the touch of the moimtain-sod. 
Thou hast fixed our ark of refuge 

Where the spoiler's foot ne'er trode. 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God, our fathers' God ! 

We are watchers of a beacon 
Whose light must never die ; 
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We are guardians of an altar 

Midst the silence of the sky : 
The rocks yield founts of courage. 

Struck forth as by thy rod. 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God, our fathers' Qod i 

For the dark resounding cayems. 

Where thy still small voice is heard ; 
For the strong pines of the forest, 

That by thy breath are stirred ; 
For the storms, on whose free pinions 

Thy spirit walks abroad ; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our Qod, our fJEithers' Qod ! 

The royal eagle darteth 

On his quarry from the heights, 
And the stag that knows no master, 

Seeks there his wild delights ; 
But we for thy commimion 

Have sought the mountain-sod. 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God, our fathers' God !** 

Three years after the "Modem Greece" of Mb 
Hemans, appeared the "Ellen Fitzarthur" of Caroline 
Bowles, afterwards Mrs Sou they. To much of the 
fresh simple nature — the " To-morrow to fresh fieWs 
and pastures new," of Joanna Baillie, she united not i 
little of the observant truth and searching pathos of 
Crabbe, with a delicacy of tact and feeling peculiarly her 
own. The dawnings of her genius appeared in the pr(h 
duction just mentioned, as well as in its successor, " The 
Widow's Tale ;" but it is in the " Solitary Hours," the 
" Tales of the Factories," " The Birthday," and her contri- 
butions to tbe volume entitled "Robin Hood** — a con- 
junct production of her own and the Laureate*s — that we 
recognise the triumphs of her maturer genius. 'Ve 
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therein find all the varied impulses of a gentle nature, 
all the finer feelings of a woman's heart. No man could 
have written such poetry ; at least no man has ever yet 
done so : it breathes of " a purer ether, a diviner air " 
than that respired by the aoi-disant lords of the creation ; 
and in its freedom from all moral blemish and blot — from 
all harshness and austerity of sentiment — from all the 
polluting taints which are apt to cleave to human 
thought, and its expansive sympathy with all that is 
holy, just, and of good report — it elevates the heart 
even more than it delights the fancy. We doubt if the 
English language possesses anything more profoundly 
pathetic than Mrs Southey's four tales, "The Young 
Grey Head," " The Murder Glen," " Walter and William," 
and " The Evening Walk ;" and I envy not the heart- 
construction of that family group, of which the father 
could read these compositions aloud to his children either 
himself with an unfaltering voice, or without exciting 
their tears. Several of her ballads, as "The Lady's 
Brydalle," " The Broken Bridge," and " The Greenwood 
Shrift," are also admirable, full of softness and sweetness 
and simple nature, like landscapes by Morland or Gains- 
borough or Linnel ; while her lyrics in a higher and 
more sentimental strain, as "The Pauper's Death- 
bed," "'Tis hard to die in Spring," "The Mariner's 
Hymn," " There is a tongue in every Leaf," " Sabbath 
Evening," and " To a Dying Infant," are bright with the 
reflected graces of a harmonising fancy and a reflecting 
spirit. The heart of no Englishwoman was every 
more certainly in its right place than that of Caroline 
Bowles. 

I cannot resist giving an analysis and specimens of 
one of the tales alluded to, and select that entitled " The 
Young Grey Head.** 

It opens with a cottager warning his wife to keep the 
children from school that morning, from the signs of 
impending storm — 
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" I'm thinking that to-niglit, if not befon 
TherHll be wild wort. Doat hoar old Chewton roart j 
If H brewing up, down weatwurd ; and look there '. 
Odo of those sea-guUa ! — ay, there goes a pair ; 
And such a sudden thaw I If rain comes on, 
Aa threats, the wntora will be out anon. 
That path by tha ford's a noirtj hit of way — 
Best let the young onee bide from school to^y." 
The! cliildren thcmsolves join in this request ; bnt ■ 
mother resolves that they should set out~tha twogi 
Lizzy and Jenny, the one five and the other seven. J 
the dame's will was law ; so, 

" One last foQ. 
' God bless my Uttlo m^da ! 
And ehsEri 



" ' Now, mind and bring 
Jeony safe home,' the mother said. ' Don't stay 
To pull a bough ot berry by the way ; 
And when you come to crosa the ford, hoU fn^ 
Tour little Bister's hand till you're quite past — 
That plonk's so oraxy, aad so slippery. 
If not o'erflowod, the stepping-stones will be. 
But you're good ehitdreu — steady as old folk, 
I'd trust ye anywhere.' Then Lizjiy's cladk 
(A good grey duffle) lovingly she tied. 
And amply little Jenny's lack supplied 
With her own warmest shawl. ' Be sure,' saiA she, 
' To wrap it round, and knot it carefully 
(Like this) when you come home — just leaving (rot 
One hand to hold by. Now, mate haste away- 
Good will to school, and then good right to pUy." 
The mother watched them aa they went down tli' 
lane, o'erliurdened with something like a foreboding u1 
evil wbicli she strove to overcome ; hut coald not dnrin; 
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the day quite bear up against her own thoughts, more 
especially as the threatened storm did at length truly 
set in. His labour done, the husband makes his three 
miles way homeward, until his cottage coming into view, 
all its pleasant associations of spring, summer, and 
autumn, with its thousand family delights, rush on his 
heart: — 

" There was a treasure hidden in his hat — 
A plaything for his young ones. He had found 
A dormouse nest ; the living ball coiled round 
For its long winter sleep ; and all his thought, 
As he trudged stoutly homeward, was of nought 
But the glad wonderment in Jenny's eyes, 
And graver Lizzy's quieter surprise. 
When he should yield, by guess and kiss and prayer, 
Hard won, the frozen captive to their care." 

Out rushes his fondling dog Tinker, but no little faces 
greet him as wont at the threshold ; and to his hurried 
question, " Are they come ? — 'twas no." 
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To throw his tools down, hastily unhook 
The old cracked lantern from its dusty nook, 
And, while he Ut it, speak a cheering word 
That almost choked him, and was scarcely heard. 
Was but a moment's act, and he was gone 
To where a fearful foresight led him on." 

A neighbour accompanies him ; and they strike into 
the track which the children should have taken in their 
way back — ^now calling aloud on them through the 
pitchy darkness — and now by the lantern-light scruti- 
nising " thicket, bole, and nook," till the dog, brushing 
past them with a bark, shows them that he was on 
their track : — 

" * Hold the light 
Low down — he's making for the water. Hark ! 
I know that whine — the old dog's found them, Mark.' 
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So speaking, breathlessly he hurried on 
Toward the old crazy foot-bridge. It was gone ! 
And all his dull contracted light could show 
Was the black, void, and dark swollen stream below. 
' Yet there's life somewhere — more than Tinker's whine- 
That's sure,' said Mark. ' So, let the lantern shine 
Down yonder. There's the dog — and hark ! ' 

' Oh dear ! ' 
And a low sob came faintly on the ear. 
Mocked by the sobbing gust. Down, quick as thought, 
Into the stream leaped Ambrose, where he caught 
Fast hold of something — a dark huddled heap — 
Half in the water, where 'twas scarce knee-deep 
For a tall man ; and half above it propped 
By some old ragged side-piles that had stopt 
Endways the broken plank when it gave way 
With the two little ones that luckless day ! 
* My babes ! my lambkins ! * was the father's cry — 
One little voice made answer, * Here am I ! * — 
*Twas Lizzy's. There she crouched, with face as white, 
More ghastly, by the flickering lantern-light. 
Than sheeted corpse. The pale blue lips drawn tight, 
Wide parted, showing all the pearly teeth, 
And eyes on some dark object underneath. 
Washed by the turbid water, fixed like stone — 
One arm and hand stretched out, and rigid grown. 
Grasping, as in the death-gripe, Jenny's frock. 
There she lay drowned. 

They lifted her from out her watery bed — 
Its covering gone, the lovely little head 
Hung, like a broken snow-drop, all aside, 
And one small hand. The mother's shawl was tied. 
Leaving that free about the child's small form. 
As was her last injunction — * fast and warm ' — 
Too well obeyed — too fast ! A fatal hold. 
Affording to the scrag, by a thick fold 
That caught and pinned her to the river's bed : 
While through the reckless water overhead, 
Her life-breath bubbled up." 
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I pass over the cruel self-upbraidings of the mother ; 
for — 

" ' She might have lived, 
Strugglisg like Lizzy/ was the thought that rived 
The wretched mother's heart, when she knew all, 
' But for my foolishness about that shawl ' " — 

a torture aggravated by the tones of the surviving child, 
who, half deliriously kept on ejaculating — 
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Who says I forgot 1 
Mother ! indeed, indeed I kept fast hold, 
And tied the shawl quite close — she can't be cold — 
But she won't move — we slept — I don't know how — 
But I held on — and I'm so weary now — 
And it's so dark and cold ! — oh dear ! oh dear! — 
And she won't move — ^if daddy was but here !'" 

From their despair for the lost, the poor parents turned 
to their almost forlorn hope in the living, as — 

" All night long from side to side she turned, 
Piteously plaining like a woimded dove, 
With now and then the murmur, * She won't move.* 
And lo ! when morning, as in mockery, bright 
Shone on that pillow — passing strange the sight — 
The young head's raven hair was streaked with white !" 

About poetry like this, fresh from the fountain of the 
heart, " with beaded bubbles yet winking on the brim,'* 
there can be no mistake. It is beyond critic's cavils, for 
it tells : and I would rather be the author of such — 
because it will be as good a hundred years hence as 
now — than of all the statelier philosophic analyses 
of feeling — the present favourite subjects of a mere 
fashion, which, when it fades, must be for ever. 

In this brilliant constellation of female genius, which 
gained its culminating point about twenty-five years 
ago, and which numbered, with the names already 



mentioned, those also of Mary Russell Mitford, Mirin 
Jewsburj, and Maiy Itowttt, LeCitia Eltzabetli Landau 
sncteeded in obtaining that pupularity which was svcuuii 
only to Mrs Hemima. Like ker, she was brought oat u 
a juvenile prodigy, with mnch flouriali of erilioii 
trumpets, and, while yet in her teens, produced " The 
Improvisatrice," to prove that such eDcomiutitE, however 
exorbitant they might seem, were not altogether mij- 
placed ; for it unqu^tionably exhibited a livelluw of 
fancy, store of poetical ideas, command of lauguage, iti 
an ear attuned to the varied cadences of verse. Iti 
prime faalt was diffuseness — a fault of inexpL'rience, Mul 
less prominent in her subsequent appeamnoes, " Tli« 
Troubadour," " The Golden Violet," and '■ The Veuetiaii 
Bracelet," whicli are all distinguished by greater con- 
centration of thought and atyle. Her earlier wriiiiis' 
exhibited a peculiar constitution of genius. She arrajd 
her portraitures in the brilliant costume of Moore, irnl 
exhibited them against the gloomy background d 
Byron ; always, at the same time, preserving enough of 
individuality to make and keep them clistinctivdy hM 
own. Like the former, her earth was too ^1 of nhs 
and singing-birds, and love : like the latter, her ekifl 
were too often the theatre of whirlwind, of lightnins 
thnnder-clond, and storm. She was always in extremes- 
either in the seventh heaven of ecstasy, or in ll"^ 
lowest depths of hypochondriacal sadness. She " no ttii'' 
medium know ; " but her walk was tier own, althougli 
she might be said to differ from some of her cotenpo- 
laries less in distinotive excellencies than in disdntitift 
peculiaritiea Her defidency alike in judgment and tisU 
made her wayward and capricious, and her eSjcO 
seemed frequently impulsive. Hence she gave to llw 
public a great deal too much— a large part of h« 
-writings being destitute of that elaboration, aue, and 
finish essentially necessary in the fine arta, even wlUtt 
in combination with the highest genius, to aet 
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permanent success ; for the finest poetry is that which 
is suggestive — the result as much of what has heen 
studiously withheld, as of what has heen elaborately 
given. It is quite apparent, however, that L. B. L. had 
opened her eyes to these her defects, and was rapidly 
overcoming them; for her very last things — those 
published in her " Remains," by Laman Blanchard — 
are incomparably her best, whether we regard vigorous 
conception, concentration of idea, or judicious selection 
of subject. Her faults originated in an enthusiastic 
temperament and an efflorescent fancy ; and showed 
themselves, as might have been expected, in an uncurbed 
prodigality of glittering imagery, — her muse, untamed 
and untutored, ever darting in dalliance from one object 
to another, like the talismanic bird in the Arabian story. 
Alas ! that on such a sunny noon should have instan- 
taneously descended an eve so dark and so dismal ! 

" All that we know is — ^nothing can be known !" 

Miss Mitford requires only a passing mention here. 
Her first claims on the public were no doubt as a poetess, 
in her early " Sketches," and in her ** Christina, the 
Maid of the South Seas " — a six-canto production of* the 
Sir Walter Scott school, of considerable merit ; but she 
Is chiefly to be remembered as the author of " Our 
Village," so full of truth and raciness and fine English 
life ; and for her three tragedies — " Julian," " The 
Vespers of Palermo," and " Bienzi " — the last of which 
waSy I believe, eminently successful in representation. 
Her latter verses are all able and elegant; but she is 
deficient in that nameless adaptation of expression to 
thought accomplished by some indescribable, some 
inexplicable collocation of the best words in their best 
places, apparently quite necessary for the success of 
poeticiil phrase. This power, on the contrary, Mary 
Howitt possesses in perfection, while she is somewhat 
ranting in the essential matter — ^the more solid mate- 
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rials — which Miss Mitford seems to have ever at com- 
mand. The one is mightiest in facts, the other in 
fancy. 

In Mary Howitt's first conjunct volume with her 
husband — " The Forest Minstrel " — everything had the 
true flavour of the country. The reader was led entranced 
through " bosky bournes and bushy dells," the air was 
redolent of fir cones ; wild roses sprang in every wayside 
hedge ; and you could not peep into a thicket without 
discovering a bird's nest. The features of all the hours 
throughout the varying seasons were marked, and no 
worshipper ever bowed a more faithful knee at the 
shrine of nature. " The Desolation of Eyam," also a 
conjunct volume, followed at no great distance of time, 
and evidenced distinct improvement in both writers, 
alike in style, manner, and precision of imagery. To a 
simplicity of language and feeling almost amounting to 
the pastoral, were united a taste and elegance generally 
supposed to characterise compositions of a more ambi- 
tious aim. In their first publication, the authors seemed 
to pay a divided worship between Keats and Words- 
worth. There was much of the deep sense of beauty 
which enraptured the first, and not a little of that humane 
philosophic spirit by which the other saw excellencies 
even in the trivial and apparently mean. But they had 
now come to think for and to express themselves more 
independently ; and not a few of the ballads and lyrics 
accompanying the leading poem were of superior excel- 
lence, more especially " The Highland Group," " The 
Mountain Tombs, " " Would I had Wist, " and, above 
all, "The Two Voyagers," — a most touching theme, 
exquisitely managed. It was probably her success in it 
which led Mary Howitt to the fortress of her main 
strength, ballad poetry, in which she has few cotempo- 
rary rivals, whether we regard her pictures of stern wild 
solitary nature, or of all that is placid, gentle, and 
benignant in the supernatural. I have only to instance 
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" The Hunter's Linn," and " A Tale of the Woods," as 
examples of her success in the former walk, and " The 
Fairies of Caldon Low " in the latter. 

I hesitate not to say that I like her better in these 
than in her more ambitious attempt, *' The Seven Temp- 
tations," fine as two of the series of stories are — " The 
Poor Scholar," and "The Sorrow of Theresa.*' Indeed 
the more simple, inartificial, and unaspiring that Mary 
Howitt is in her themes, the truer she ever is to herself 
and nature ; and hence her success as a writer for the 
young. Her path there is difierent from that of the authors 
of the " Hymns for Infant Minds ;" for her themes are 
those of natural observation, and innocent mirth, and 
playful fEtncy ; and few things better in their way have 
ever been written than the following stanzas, which, 
although expressly meant for children, may be pondered 
over with advantage also "by children of a larger 
growth." .- ~ - — 
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* Will you walk into my parlour ] * said the spider to the fly, 
' Tis the prettiest Httle parlour that ever you did spy ; 
The way into my parlour is up a winding stair. 
And I've got many curious things to show when you are 

there.* 
' Oh no, no/' said the little fly, ' to ask me is in vain, 
For who goes up your winding stair can ne'er come down 

again.' • 
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' rm sure you must be weary, dear, with soaring up so high ; 
Will you rest upon my little bed ? ' said the spider to the fly : r^, 

* There are pretty curtains drawn around ; the sheets are fine ^jjj^ 

and thin, 
And if you like to rest a while, I'll snugly tuck you in ! ' 

* Oh no, no,' said the little fly, * for I've often heard it said, 
They never, never wake again, who sleep upon your bed ! ' 

Said the cunning spider to the fly — ' Dear friend, what can 

I do 
To prove the warm affection I've always felt for you ] 

B 



X 
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I have within my pantry good store of all that's nice; 

I'm sure you're very welcome — will you please to take a 

slicer 
' Oh no, no/ said the little fly, ' kind sir, that cannot he, 
Fve heard what's in your pantry, and I do not wish to see.' 

* Sweet creature,* said the spider, * you're witty and you'ie 

wise; 
How handsome are your gauzy wings, how brilliant are yoor 

eyes ! 
I have a little looking-glass upon my parlour shelf. 
If you'll step in one moment, dear, you shall behold youiself.' 
' I thank you, gentle sir,' she said, ' for what you please to mj, 
And bidding you good morning now. 111 call another day.' 

The spider turned him round about, and went into his den, 

For well he knew the silly fly would soon come back again ; 

So he wove a subtle web in a little comer sly. 

And set his table ready to dine upon the fly. 

Then he came out to his door again, and merrily did siog 

'Come hither, hither, pretty fly, with the pearl and BUver 

wing; 
• Your robes are green and purple — ^there's a crest upon yoor 

head; 
Your eyes are like the diamond bright, but mine are dull as 

lead!' 

Alas ! alas ! how very soon this silly little fly. 
Hearing his wily flattering words, came slowly flitting by ; 
With buzzing wings she himg aloft, then near and nearer drev, 
Thinking only of her brilliant eyes, and her green and porple 

hue — 
Thinking only of her crested head — ^poor foolish thing ! At 

last. 
Up jumped the cunning spider, and fiercely held her &st. 
He dragged her up his winding stair, into his dismal den, 
Within his little parlour — ^but she ne'er came out again ! 

And now, dear little children, who may this story read, 
To idle, silly, flattering words, I pray you ne'er give heed ; 
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Unto an evil counsellor, close heart and ear and eye, 
And take a lesson from this tale of the spider and the fly." 

There can be no surer proof of the genuineness of the 
poetical power possessed by Mary Howitt, than the fact 
that her finer pieces ever recur again and again to the 
memories of all imaginative readers. This can be only 
owing to their feminine tenderness, their earnest tone, 
their gentle music, and their simple but genuine 
nature. Her style is sometimes careless, and her stories 
inartificially put together ; but we readily forget these 
and other deficiencies in the truth of her home 
scenes, and the lonely wildness of her moorland land- 
scapes. 

The artless simplicity of Mary Howitt is at direct 
antipodes to the stately elaboration of Mrs Norton : not 
that the author of « The Child of the Islands," and " The 
Dream," is an artificial writer, but that her sketches from 
nature, as well as of life and character, are of a kind 
totally dissimilar. Mary Howitt was constitutionally 
fanciful and imaginative; and the fault of her early 
pictures is, that all her plants have too much flower. 
"When, on the contrary, we look at "The Sorrows of 
Rosalie," and " The Undying One," and compare these 
with the more matured and subsequent productions of 
Mrs Norton, it will be evident that her poetic powers 
have been greatly cherished and improved by education 
and culture, and by a careful study of the best models. 
In her tenderer moods she pitches on a key somewhat 
between Goldsmith and Rogers — ^with here the sunset glow 
of the first, and there the twilight softness of the latter : 
in her more passionate ones we have a reflex of Byron ; 
but it is a reflex of the pathos, without the misan- 
thropy of that great poet. Her ear for the modulation 
of verse is exquisite ; and many of her lyrics and songs 
carry in them the characteristic of the ancient Dou- 
glases, being alike " tender and true." It must be owned 



however, that individuality is not the most promiB 
feature of Mrs Norton's poetry. 

Afi connected with this section of my subject, it ■« 
be iinjuBt to pass over without mention the i 
Lady Flora Haatings, of Harriet Driiry, and Cnmilln 
Toulmin. In Lndy Flora's dramatic fragments especially, 
there is a true power, wliicli, had it coutinued to be cul- 
tiTttted, might have produced great things ; and many of 
her original lyrics, as "The Rainbow,'' "The Cross of 
Conetantine," " The Street of the Tombs," as well »s her 
translations from the German and Italian, are replete 
with spirit and grace, " The Annesley " of Harri at^ 
Dniry gives indication of poetic ca]iahilitiea whi<j 
reqniro only maturcr cultivation to secure her that pla 
among the sister poets of England, which if " 

within her reach : and for Camilla Toulmin mayB 
daimed the praise of having been among the firai" 
endeavour boldly to wed the revelations of ] 
science and art to the hannonies of verse ; nor has 4 
done this unsuccessfully in her poems, "The Beal t 
Ideal," "Astrology and Alchemy," and "The fiailiA 
Whistle." 

What Felicia Hcmans was to Sir Walter Scott, E 
beth Barrett is to Alfred Tennyson. In some i 
they are reflexes ; yet each has a high, peeuliai 
speculative genius of their own. In her early writioj 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was as lucid : 
Howitt or Caroline Bowles, although her phraseod 
and style were always careless and disjointed, and J 
ear, alike for rhythm and rhyme, utterly untuned ; 
in her literary progress, she has, like Thomas C&ri^ 
and Emerson, been steadily becoming mo 
inverted and involved, till she has bewildered J 
thoughts and her English in palpable obaciitil^:^ 
mysticism. To be aware of this we have only U 
trast her early "Bonnets" with her latter; opbeif!J| 
of Cowper " with her " Drama of Esile." 
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The general effect of Mrs Hemans' poetry may be com- 
pared to that of a Grecian temple perched on a green 
hill, in the open sunlight, and surrounded by its olive 
groves — a temple symmetric in its general design, and 
just in its particular portions, wherein are met elegance 
and grace and consummate art ; that of Mrs Browning, to 
a Gothic church, mossy and weather-stained, in a seques- 
tered dell among gnarled old trees, overshading the grey 
tombstones of its venerable field of graves, with its 
pointed gables, its quaint niches, its grotesque corbels, 
and echoing aisles, its fretted worm-bored oak-work, and 
its faded velvet cushion brocaded with gold. 

There is much of seriousness, nay sadness, in the 
general tone of Mrs Browning's verse, and it abounds 
with solemn questionings ; but her speculations are for the 
most part, if not quite objectless, mere gropings and 
guessings in the dark. She has considerable inventive- 
ness, yet without much variety, and almost nothing of 
art. Hence she has never given us, even for once, any- 
thing that can be regarded as either a finished portrait or 
picture, although she is always most successful when 
least ambitious — and her " Little Elie," and her " Bertha 
in the Lane," have something like proportion and indi- 
viduality. She seems to satisfy herself with mere hasty 
sketches ; and even in them we have want of outline, 
haziness, or exaggeration. We have occasionally the 
germ of fine things ; but her blossoms, nipped by the 
canker-worm, seldom ripen into fruit. She seems never 
to dream of elaboration — her structures are mere walls 
without roofs ; or, if we have these, the window-frames 
are left unglazed ; shrubs grow in the front plot, but the 
wicket gate has been carelessly flung open, and the nib- 
bling sheep have managed to make ssul work with the 
flowers and evergreens. Her acquired knowledge is 
great ; so is her intellectual capacity : the only faculty 
imperfectly cultivated is her taste ; for her want of ear 
seems a natural and incurable defect. Hence it is that 
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she is 80 eapricioiia and uncertain, not only in the 
tion sad management of lier subjects, but also i 
language and style. Her mannerisms amoont to a 
tiona ( and too often her thoughts and images are ci 
careless, and only half brought out. In her compositlti 
she seema utterly to disregard correctness, combinatidj 
and elegance. 

Mrs Hemans, above all female writere, was dis£ 
gnished for her rich tones, the voice at once sweet i 
full, that carried them to the heart, awakening the fi 
ings as well as the imagination. Mra Browning gpe 
out in other accents— as of one oppressed with the w^l 
of mortality, of some unutterable grief, and who loi 
for "the wings of a dove, to flee away and be at r 
Her day knows nothing of summer sunshine rejoicing^fl 
its flowers and singing-birds ; it is like that of chee " 
November with its pallid low-hnng sky, its drizzly n 
and its yellow leaves eddying in the breeze. Her n 
half inarticulate, is often nothing more than a long n 
wail, like the "Oolalloo" at an Irish funeral, as in "" 
Cry of the Children," the most extraordinary and s 
ingly original of all Mrs Browning's productions ; or tU 
more iEolian wurblings— as the seraphic choruses i 
" Drama of Exile." Gifted with a fine and i 
genius, what Mra Browning might have achieved, c 
yet achieve, by concentration of thought and rejectiol 
unworthy materials, it ie impossible to say; but B 
assuredly she has hitherto marred the efieot of Bmek A 
has written by a careless self- satisfaction. Instead 4 
hdng a comet tbat " from its horrid hair shakes peri 
lenee and war," she might have been, and I trust 1 
destined yet to be, a constellation to twinkle for ever i 
silver beauty amid the blue serene. The materials o 
poetry seem lying helped in plenty around her ; but shB 
either will not exert it, or her skill in putting lliem 
together sadly lacks tutoring. This defect many will 
suppose should have been overcome by practici 
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experience. Sorry am I to say it has not been so. On 
the contrary, her faults, as I have lamented, have been 
degenerating into system. She has, year after year, been 
becoming more involved in style, more mystical in con- 
ception, and more transcendental in speculation. Instead 
of healthy strength we have morbid excitement, and 
-what were originally mere peculiarities and mannerisms, 
appear to have grown into settled affectations. 

The " importunate and heavy load '* of the truth of the 
following stanzas from " The Cry of the Children," weighs 
on the heart like a nightmare, — on the imagination, like 
a torture-scene by Spagnoletto. 
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Do ye hear the children weeping, oh my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with years 1 
They are leaning their young heads against their mothers', 

And that cannot stop their tears. 

The young lambs are bleating in the meadows, 
The young birds are chirping in the nest, 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows, 
The young flowers are blowing towards the west; 

But the young, young children, oh my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly ! 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free. 

. . . . • 

For all day the wheels are droning, turning — 

Their wind comes in our faces. 
Till our hearts turn — our heads with pulses burning — 

And the walls turn in their places. 

Turns the sky in the high window blank and reeling — 
Turns the long Ught that droppeth down the wall — 

Turn the black flies that crawl along the ceiling — 
All are turning, all the day, and we with all. 

And all day the iron wheels are droning, 
And sometimes we could pray, 
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Ay, be «!ent ! Let them heai each othar breatbibg 

For a moment, mouth to mouth ; 
Let them touch each other's handB in a freah wrcnthiiig 

Of their teudcr human youth I 

Let them feel that Ihie cold metnlHc motion 
Is not all the life Ood fashions and rereah, 

Let them prove their inward mjuls against the notioa 
That thej live in you, or under jou, O wheels ! 

Now tell the poor young cbildten, oh my brotbere. 

To look up to Trim and pray. 
So the Blessed One, who blenaeth all the others, 

Uay bless them another day." 

Richard Chenevix Trencb, Profesaor of Divinity ii: 
ITnivereity College, Loudon, has something of M^" 
Browning's recondite speculation, and lore for the nu- 
common in thought and expression ; but these Tagari'i 
with him lie entirely on the surface, and, withal, are eo 
slight, even as conceits, that they never interfere withhir 
conceptions, for he is alwaj's eminently peripicaw£. 
"When we gaze into a clear translucent pool, and ohservr 
distinctly the sand, shells, and pebbles at the bottom, «<- 
are apt to fonn a very erroneous ' estimate of its d«ptb. 
It is often so with Mr Trench's poetry, where the pw- 
found seems to assume the guise of the simplo and uni- 
domed. That he is something of a mannerist Is not l>j 
be disputed, but seldom disagreeably so, from a clasirri' 
eagemesB, an over-fastidious nnsiety to give his phrvn 
tlieir highest polish; so, from his "Justin Marty.' 
through his "Elegiac Poems," down to tbow "-froni 
Eastern sources," his course towards compositional «i^'- 
lence has been steady and evident In the last menliuii<<J 
volume especially, there are several poetns of eKi|ui:ii' 
beauty, whose music lingers on the memory, and tcfuv- 
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) be forgotteD, — as "The Banished Kings," "Orpheus 
ad the Syrens," " Moses and Jethro," and " The Sup- 
liant," — above all the last, than which I scarcely know 
aything finer in its way. 

" All night the lonely suppliant prayed, 
All night bis earnest crying made, 
Till, standing by his side, at mom. 
The Tempter said, in bitter scorn, 

* Oh, peace ! what profit do you gain 
From empty words and babblings vainl 

* Come, Lord — oh come !' you ciy alway ; 
You pour your heart out night and day ; 
Yet still no murmur of reply, — 

Ko voice that answers, ' Here am I.' 

Then sank the stricken heart in dust. 
That word had withered all its trust; 
No strength retained it now to pray. 
While Faith and Hope had fied away ; 
And ill that mourner now had fared, 
Thus by the Tempter's art ensnared. 
But that at length beside his bed 
His sorrowing angel stood, and said, — 

* Doth it repent thee of thy love, 
That never now is heard above 
Thy prayer, that now not any more 

It knocks at heaven's gate as before V 

* I am cast out — I find no place, 
No hearing at the throne of grace. 
" Come, Lord — oh come !" I cry alway, 
I pour my heart out night and day, 
Yet never, until now, have won 
The answer — " Here am I, my son." ' 

' Oh, dull of heart ! enclosed doth lie 
In each " Come, Lord !" an " Here am L*' 
Thy love, thy longing are not thine — 
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Rafleolions of a Iotb divine ; 

Thy very prayer to tliee was giTeti, 

Itself o mesGenger from heaven. 

Whom Bod rejects, they are uot so ; 

Strong bonds are round them in tbeii woe ; 

Their hoai'tii are bound with bonds of brass 

That sigh or crying eaooot pase. 

All treafinrso did the liord impart 

To Pharaoh, bbtb a contrite lioort : 

All other gifts unto hia foea 

He freely givea, nor grudging knowa ; 

But love'E sweet smart and costly pain 

A treasure to hia friends remain." " 



Of late years, Professor Treneli lias greatly distinguishcii 
himself by hia theological treatises, said to be among Af 
best and most learned of our age, and to have almost (or 
saken " the flowery paths of poetry." But the simiilta 
neous cultivation of the intellect and fancy, aa he himscU 
well knows, is anything but incompatible ; and an oat- 
sional eannter in hia early favourite paths might notoctf 
ha refreshing to himself, but might enable him yutl" 
twine a few more bouqiieta quite wurthy of public w- 
ceptance. 

Along vith the " bright particular stara" which ilia- 
mined onr literary hemisphere in tho first quarter of Un 
present oentury, there were many dotachod one«, lea lav 
trous, perhaps, and dazzling, but whieh aleo, in "tkvir 
golden urnE," drew the light of inspiration. My limiii. 
however, will not allow of more than a general and ra: 
sory notice of these ; and I must even reatrict myself I" - 
few of the most prominent, from whose pages the fltuilcv 
of poetry may more certainly anticipate delight. 

Thomas Pringle, the author of " The Autamna! Excui 
sion" and the "African Sketches," possessed consideRiI'' 
scholarship, an elegant taste, and a certain mcy vignur 
occasionally amounting to power. His verses naturall; 
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divide tLemseives into two sections, — tiiose relating to the 
scenery and traditions, the sentiments and associations of 
iiis native Scotland ; Hnd tbofio composed amid the i&r- 
atretcliing wilds beyond the Capo, wliere tiio elephant 
comes down to drink at the cane-marshes, and where tho 
fox-chase is exchanged for the lion-hunt For elegance, 
deration, and pnrityof style, it would hedifflcnit to point 
out many things, in tlie octoByllabic measiiro, superior to 
tlie " Autumnal Excursion," descriptive of Teviotdale, and 
of the pastoral and pure associations by which it was 
linked to the mind of boyhood ; and several of his songs 
and sonnets breathe alike of the fire and tenderness which 
hovered over the Border districts, from the days of the 
old " Flowers of the Forest " and " Johnny Armstrong," 
down to those of Scott and Leyden ; but his "African 
Bketdies" are matvrcr in thought and general power; 
and, besides, are more striking, both from the novelty of 
the situations depictured, and the imposing grandenr of 
the scenery described. The finest of these are "The 
Bechuana Boy," which unites Poric simplicity with 
classic finish; and the verses, "Afar in the Desert," 
whose strange wild music is said to have possessed a 
charm of fascination even for the car and heart of Cole- 
ridge. 

Although not to the same extent as Bums or Bloom- 
field, as Hogg or Cunningham. John Clare has also just 
claims to he regarded BB atrno poet,— the wild pea being a 
flower in its way, as well as the statelier uoss-rose. 
nis pretensions, however, are of the humblest : he has 
no imagination, and exceedingly little either of the inven- 
tive or the constructive faculty, and may be said to 
stand in much the same relation to an epic poet, that a 
limner of fruit and dead game pieces doea to an historical 
artist. But he has nature and observation ; and what ho 
does in his own unpretending way is done accurately and 
well. We feel ever that he has seen with his own eyes, 
and that he describes from Ids own emotions ; hegivesus 
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nothingatBeconii-hand ; so, if not a high, he is ever»tni>i 
anrt an original painter. There is a simple nature sboot 
many of his pieeea which h exceedingly touching ; ami 
had not something of the true inspiration burned within 
him, tholight of his gentle genius could never have broltini 
through the ma^ ef encompassing darkness which eeemed 
eo helplessly to shroud his early fate, — for the prime of hii 
life was absorhed in toils and privations sufficient to biv. 
ground ordinary spirits to the dust. The marvel is, tlifi- 
he did what he has done. 

" The moviD^ occiiieDt was not hia trade ; 
To Btir the blood ho hiid do reader arts ; 
'Twos his alone, reclined is rural shade. 
To pipe a simple aoog ta tlunfcing hearts:" 

and he did so with a true fresh nature, if only with b 
rustic art. 

£eni!trd Barton, like his predecessor John Scott of 
Amwell, whom he somewhat resembled in genius, firs* 
attracted attention principally from the novelty of one ti( 
his sober sect giving utterance to his emotiunt in vcrser 
but he hod merit also of a certain kind ; and ho canlinu*^ 
to sustain tho respectahle measure of ptopulsiHty &cquirBJ 
by his first appearance in a series of poems, each cliarM* 
terised hy the same observant views of man and ii.'itiin', 
the same correct sentiment, and the same mill cliorful- 
nesB of tone. Although, in the warp and woofof hi^lwm, 
there might be observed a thread or so of egotism, it un 
not glaringly obtrusive. His chief fault was d)ffoseD«-s' 
He wrote fluently, and was thereby induced to writeagrwi 
deal too much ; for, had he elaborated more, he wunl 
have used the pruning-knife with greater freedom. Oi>' 
indication of good taste Barton uniformly exhibited.— 
that of adapting his tone and style to his subject. JSv t- 
sometimes even striking and picturesque, as in his "Sth 
tary Tomh," liia " Evening Primriise," and the vertsa t 
" The Ivy ;" but he is seldom hold or varied, and, in gear- 
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ra], rather satisfies than surprises the reader. He wanted 
strength and originality to float the succession of volumes 
which he from time to time unhesitatingly launched forth 
for public favour; but from the unweeded garden a 
bouquet might be culled, sweet in its perfume and varied 
in its hues of simple beauty. 

Thomas Haynes Bay ley was the disciple of another 
school, more refined in feeling and sentiment, yet not 
deficient either in truth or nature— as far, at least, as these 
appertained to the atmosphere of the drawing-room. His 
first appearances in " Bough Sketches of Batb, by Q. 
in the Corner," were little else than clever imitations 
of Anstey ; and, for several after years, he simply held 
the reputation of a smart versifier. The power of his 
delineations and the tone of his sentiments, however, 
deepened ; and by his latter compositions, remarkable 
for their taste and elegance, he unquestionably elevated 
himself into the poetical ranks. So admirably, indeed, 
did a number of his lyrics harmonise with music, that 
they attained a popularity second only to those of Burns 
and Moore. He possessed a playful fancy, a practised 
ear, a refined taste, and a sentiment which ranged plea- 
santly from the fanciful to the pathetic, without, how- 
ever, strictly attaining either the highly imaginative or 
the deeply passionate ; and it is difficult to say in which 
vein he was the more felicitous — or whether his " Oh, 
no, we never mention her," or his "I'd be a butterfly 
bom in a bower," has had the wider circle of admirers. 
Between these extremes there was a chain of sentiment 
"in linked sweetness long drawn out," which he not 
infelicitously festooned with the flowers of song. In 
comparison with the general tribe of verse-mongers for 
music, Bayley might well be regarded as a " Triton among 
the minnows ; " for I know of nothing so utterly dis- 
creditable to British taste as the unmitigated nonsense 
rhymes, the despicable trash, which night after night 
seems to be listened to with satisfaction in our drawing- 



rooms and public places, as poetical accompnnimcuU U> 
iashionable music. 

To a taste still more fastidious and elaborate, Akrli; 
A. Watta uniteil a vein of pathos probably deeper ami 
more direct. Mis poetry lies somewhere between that ii[ 
Oampbeil and Mrs Homana; but he has his own deciJeJ 
and distinctive marks, whether we look to his moileuf 
regarding subjects, or his style of treating them. He it 
always elegant and refined, yet natural ; and looks un 
carelessness, as every man of taste and accompli sbmeot 
should, m a vice unworthy of an artist; for poelrv 
aasuredly reqniree the learned skill, intuitive as that may 
occasionally seem, as well aa the teeming fancy. In hi* 
" Poetic Sketches," an early work, as well as in his aaiv 
recent " Lyrics of the Heart," Alaric Watts has giTeii 
abundant proofs, ifnot of high creative strength, ofgeotl? 
pathos, of cultivated intellect, and an eye and ear sensi- 
tively alive to all the genial impulses of natoit^ of 
" home-bred delights and heartfelt happiuees." 

Hot that we have not occasionally indications of h^^r 
powers, which their author could put forth, had he * 
chosen, but &om which he has abstained, and wiaely^ 
choosing rather to paint the stream as it passes through 
pastoral valleys, and by the garden hedges of hont?- 
suckled homesteads, than its foaming descent from the 
moantiun-sides, and its sullen pools amid the gloomv 
overhanging rocks. Among the finest of the lyrio of 
Alaric Watts are " The Death of the First-Boni," " T« » 
Sleeping Child," " Kirststail Abbey Revisited," " For 
Ever Thine," and " We met when Life and Lovo w«f« 
Kaw;" although no piece has received the sanction »f 
his pubUcation, unless stamped by some peculiar anil 
characteristic beauty. The following verses, " To a ChiU 
Blowing Bubbles," are about a fi»ir average of his powcrt. 
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Who would not Wisdom's choicest gifts resign 
To be, like thee, a careless child once more ? 

To share thy simple sports and sinless glee : 
Thy breathless wonder, thy imfeigned delight, 

As, one by one, those sun-touched glories flee. 
In swift succession, from thy straining sight ; — 

To feel a power within himself to make. 
Like thee, a rainbow wheresoe'er he goes ; 

To dream of sunshine, and like thee to wake 
To brighter visions, from his charmed repose ; — 

Who would not give his all of worldly lore, 

The hard-earned fruits of many a toil and care, — 

Might he but thus the faded past restore, 

Thy guileless thoughts and blissful ignorance share ! 

Yet life hath bubbles too, that soothe awhile 
The sterner dreams of man's maturer years ; 

Love, Friendship, Fortune, Fame by turns beguile, 
But melt 'neath Truth's Ithurial touch to tears. 

Thrice happy child ! a brighter lot is thine ; 

What new illusion ere can match the first ? 
We mourn to see each cherished hope decline; 

Thy mirth is loudest when thy bubbles burst." 

The genius of T. K. Harvey, for he has genius at once 
Nithetic and refined, is not unallied to that of Pringle 
md Watts, but with a dash of Thomas Moore. He writes 
iniformly with taste and elaboration, polishing the care- 
ess and rejecting the crude ; and had he addressed him- 
lelf more earnestly and unreservedly to the task of com- 
>08ition, I have little doubt, from several specimens he 
las occasionally exhibited, that he might have occupied 
I higher and more distinguished place in our poetical 
iterature than he can be said to have attained. His 
* Australia," and several of his lyrics, were juvenile 



pledgoB of future excellence, which matiirity can si 
be said to have fully redeemed. 

In the lottery of literuture — for it si 
respects a lottery na well as life, in bi 
success goc3~0hariea Wolfe has been one of the few 1| 
have dranrn the prize of probable immortality fi 
casual gleam of iaspimtion tlirown over a single 
conaiating of onlyafewatauzas; and these, too, little 4 
than a. spirited TerBton from the prose of another. 
the lyrio is indeed full of fervour and freslmesa ; 
triumph is nut to be grudged. The attention of j 
author was early withdrawn from literature to hifl ^ 
cal duties, to which he unreservedly devoted himi 
and he died young ; but there is abundant e 
his other early verses of a fine genius, which, if it I 
been continued to he cultivated, could scarcely li 
failed to have home other rich fruits. This is aufficidi 
attested by several short pieces and fragments whicd 
left behind, and more especially by the v 



which, in elegance and tender earnestness, are worthy of 
cither Campbell or Byron. The " Ode on fhe Buri»l cf 
Sir John Moore " went directly to the heart of the tiatloo, 
and it is likely to remain for over enshrined thcr& 

The poetical reputation of Herbert Knowles— a prol<^ 
of SoDthey'a, who died at nineteen, may also be mid tu 
rest on one short poem — his " Verses written in tlit 
Churchyard of Richmond ;" and so dues that vl Jain' 
Taylor on her "Squire's Pew," a lyric of ex-jiiii^i' 
originalityandbcauty, which I take some credit tu uipcl'' 
for having rescued from comparative obscurity. 
" A slniitiiig ra; of evoniug liglit 

Shoots through Ihe yolloir paoo ; 
It tnakea tljci failed crimsoD bright, 

Auil gilds tlio fi'ingu agaia ,' 
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And aincB those tmppingB first w 

How man; a cloudlass day, 
To rob tho velvet of its hue. 



Cniinbled heneatli the hillock gi'een 

The cunning hand must be, 
Tbat carved tliia fretted door, I ween, 

Acorn, and flcur-do-lie; 
And BOW the worm hath done her part 
la mimlckijig the chisGl's ait. 
In daya of yore (as now we call J 

When the first James waa king, 
The courtly knight from yonder hall 

His tr^n did hither bring. 
All Boat«d rovtnd, in order dne, 
With broidered suit and buckled ahoe. 

On dumaak cushions decked with fiinge 

All reverently they knolt ; 
Prayer-books with brazen hasp tuid hinge, 

lu ancient English apelt, 
Eftch holding in a lily htnd 
Besponsire to the priest's command. 

Now, streaming down the vaulted aJBle, 

The sunbeam long and lone, 
niumea the characters a while, 

Of their ineoription stone ; 
And there, in marble hard and cold. 
The knight with all hia tiatn behold. 

Oatatretohud together are eiprest 

He and my Udy iair. 
With hands uplifted on the breast, 

la attitude of pnyer; 
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Long-visagedy clad in armour, he — 
With ruffled arm and boddice she. 

Set forth in order as they died, 
Their numerous offspring bend. 

Devoutly kneeling side by side, 
As if they intend 

For past omissions to atone, 

By saying endless prayers in stone. 

Those mellow days are past and dim, 

But generations new. 
In regular descent from him. 

Have filled the stately pew, — 
And in the same succession go 
To occupy the vaults below. 

And now the polished modem squire, 

And his gay train appear, 
Who duly to the hall retire, 

A season every year ; 
And fill the seats with beUe and beau, 
As 'twas so many years ago. 

Perchance, all thoughtless as they tread 
The hollow-sounding floor 

Of that dark house of kindred dead. 
Which shall, as heretofore, 

In turn receive to silent rest 

Another and another guest : 

The feathered hearse and sable train, 

In all their wonted state. 
Shall wind along the village lane. 

And stand before the gate ; 
Brought many a distant coimty through, 
To join the final rendezvous. 

And when the race is swept away. 

All to their dusty beds. 
Still shall the mellow evening ray 

Shine gaily o'er their heads ; 
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While other faces, fresh and new, 
Shall fill the squire's deserted pew I** 

The same may be said of two beautifal lyrical gems, 
which many years ago I stumbled on in a stray number 
of the « Gentlemen's Magazine " for 1809—" The Dripping 
Cupid" from Anacreon, and the carol, " When shall we 
three meet again ?" which have since found a place in 
school collections, and in a thousand young memories. 
Did not my limits almost wholly preclude, I should have 
liked to have here dilated at some length on the merits 
of not a few poets who justly demand honourable notice, 
as connected with this particular era ; but I can do no 
more than emphatically allude to Dale, and Conder, and 
Keble, and Huie, and Knox, and Edmonstone, and Lyte, 
who have worthily devoted themselves to sacred subjects ; 
to Charles Swain, whose poems are distinguished by 
delicacy of feeling, as well as generous and manly senti- 
ment ; to John Malcolm, who always wrote with taste 
and grace ; to Carrington, whose " Banks of the Tamar," 
and " Dartmoor," are full of fine descriptive power ; 
to Sir Martin Arthur Shee, whose " Rhymes on Art" 
"vrere classically elegant ; to Henry Neele, who possessed 
much of the pathos and sensibility of Kirke White ; to 
George Darley, whose " Sylva, or May Queen," and 
** Errors of Bcstacie," were characterised by exuberant 
fancy and fine harmony of versification, although marred 
by improbability of incident and fantastical views of 
life ; to Bo wring, whose " many-languaged lore" culled 
poetical delights for us from all the comers of Europe, 
and whose own original verses were ever spirited and 
fine ; to Mackworth Winkworth Praed, the coadjutor of 
Macaulay in ''The Etonian," whose serio-comic legends 
Were coloured with fresh and flowing fancy, and who, in a 
great degree, anticipated both Hood and Ingoldsby in a 
[>ecaliar comic vein ; to Charles Chalklin, whose " Ghost 
of the Oratory," and lyrical themes, overflow with poetic 
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suggestion, and are often of high speculative beauty, 
sadly defective though they are rendered by redundance 
of imagery and want of keeping ; to Abraham Heraud, 
whose " Judgment of the Flood," and " Descent into 
Hell,"' although over-ambitious in style and language, 
display power and imagination ; to R. W. Jameson, whose 
" Nimrod " is a daring conception, worked out in many 
passages with vigour and effect ; and to Edwin Ather- 
stone, whose " Last Days of Herculaneum," and " Fall of 
Nineveh," although poems of amazing copiousness and 
considerable invention, are not great poems. In them 
we have intellectual pomp rather than intellectual 
strength — ^a prodigality of blossoms, but a scarcity of 
fruit. Many of Atherstone's pictures, however, taken by 
themselves, more especially his battle-scenes, are striking 
and animated ; but he lacks the ideal — the intuitive 
touch which alone can give strict individuality, and 
which great masters only possess. 
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PART SECOND. 

tallad-historio poetry.— J. G. Lockhart: Spanish ballads: his Napoleon.-^ 
T. B. Macaulay ; Lays of Ancient Rome, LaJce Regilltu. — Professor Aytoun ; 
LayB of the Scottish Cavaliers, Battle of KiUiecrankic—Mn Stuart Mon- 
teith, Mrs Ogilvy, Miss Agnes Strickland. — Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer: 
his poems and translations. — Rev. John Moultrie ; stanzas, '* Mp Scotti^ 
LasHe.** — Scottish and Irish poets of the period. — Ditye by Mrs Downing. — 
The Metaphysic-romantic school. — Alfred Tennyson; Ballads, Princess, 
and In Memoriam. — Specimens, Oriana and Stanzas. — R. M. Milnes and 
Dr Charles Mackay. — ^Robert Browning; Paracelsus, Sordello, Bells and 
Pomegranates. — John Sterling. — Philip James Bayley ; Festus, The Angel 
Worid : extract. Dream of Decay. — Mysticism and obscurity the pervading 
faults of our recent poetry. — Concluding remarks. 

In some brief introductory remarks on the poetry of 
Scott, I referred to the earliest forms of national verse — 
the song and ballad — the former more particularly 
relating to sentiment, the latter to action. Indeed, a 
ballad may be defined to be the simplest shape of narra- 
tive verse; nor does it detract much from the perfect 
strictness of this definition, that the characters should 
be made occasionally to moralise and reflect. The ballads 
of one nation necessarily differ widely from those of 
another in scenery and manners, as well as in prevailing 
local or natural associations : but, with all, simplicity of 
style and feeling is a requisite as well as a uniform 
characteristic. 

In 1823, John Gibson Lockhart, previously distin- 



gnished as Ihe author of " Valerias," " Adam Bliiii 
" Reginald Dalton," and " Matthew Wald," pnblislinl 
hie translatioDB from the andeiit Spanish ; and altbo '^ 
most of these inedisTa] ballads were wonderfully fi J 
themselTes, Xbey certainly lost nothing — as the shidi 
Martinus Scriblerua is said to have done — from being A 
jeded to the tact and skill of modern furbishing, 
coDtmy, what was tame he inspired ; what wm li 
gained additional grandeur ; and even the tende 
the lay of "Count Alar^os" — grew still mgre paHiTO 
beneath hia touch. The trandations consisted of thr- 
classes — the Uistflriual, the Romantic, and the Moorish 
and among the most striking are " The Avenging 
ChUde," "The Seven Heads," "The Bull-fi|' ^~ 
Granada," " Zara's Ear-rings," and, beyond all, " 
Alarqos and the Infanta Soliza," than which, as reait 
by Hr Lockhart, no finer ballad of its kind — 
gushingly natural, or more profoundly patheti 
bably exists in the poetry of any nation. 

These translations derive, as I have said, not a li 
their excellence from Mr Lockhart's being himself a 
of fine genius — clear in his conceptions, and i 
in execution. His pictures have all the distinctnfli 
an autumn landscape, ontlined on the horizon I 
unclouded morning sun. What he might have dcoifrl 
he continued scaling the heights of Parnassus, ' 
could have been little difficulty in predienting; 
most assuredly the poetical literature of our a 
much by his desertion of the lyre, who might hai 
one of its great masters — whether lie had obosen la li 
in the steps of " Ban Chaucer" or of " Glorious Jot 
for he could wield at will the graphic brush t 
painter of " Falamon and Arcite," as well as etcl 
the needle that outlined " Absalom and Achito, 
Many of Lockhart's scattered verses are exquisitely fl 
and range from the genially humorous of ' ~ 
Faton'e Lament," to the majeatically solemi 
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rapoleon" — which latter alone would have for ever 
mped their author a po^ of ^higJIiL order : — 

" The mighty sun had just gone down 

Into the chamhers of the deep ; 
The ocean birds had upward flown, 

Each in his cave to sleep ; 
And silent was the island shore, 

And breathless all the broad red sea, 
And motionless beside the door 

Our soUtary tree. 
Our only tree, our ancient palm, 

Whose shadow sleeps our door beside, 
Partook the universal calm 

When £uonaparte died. 
An ancient man, a stately man. 

Came forth beneath the spreading tree, 
His silent thoughts I could not scan, 

His tears I needs must see. 
A trembling hand had partly covered 

The old man's weeping coimtenance, 
Yet something o'er his sorrow hovered. 

That spake of war and France ; 
Something that spake of other days. 

When trumpets pierced the kindling air. 
And the keen eye could firmly gaze 

Through batUe's crimson glare. 
Said I, ' Perchance this faded hand. 

When life beat high, and hope was young, 
By Lodi's wave, or Syria's sand. 

The bolt of death hath flung. 
Young Buonaparte's battle-cry 

Perchance hath kindled this old cheek; 
It is no shame that he should sigh — 

His heart is like to break ! 
He hath been with him young and old ; 

He climbed with him the Alpine snow; 
He heard the cannon when they rolled 

Along the river Po. 
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ffis soul was as a sword, to leap 

At his accustomed leader's word ; 
I love to see the old man weep — 

He knew no other lord. 
As if it were but yesternight, 

This man remembers dark Eylau ; 
His dreams are of the eagle's flight 

Victorious long ago. 
The memories of worser time 

Are all as shadows unto him; 
Fresh stands the picture of his prime — 

The later trace is dim.* 
I entered, and I saw him lie 

Within the chamber all alone ; 
I drew near very solemnly 

To dead Napoleon. 
He was not shrouded in a shroud — 

He lay not like the vulgar dead — 
Tet all of haughty, stem, and proud, 

From his pale brow was fled. 
He had put harness on to die. 

The eagle star shone on his breast. 
His sword lay bare his pillow nigh. 

The sword he liked the best. 
But calm, most calm, was all his face, 

A solemn smile was on his lips, 
His eyes were closed in pensive grace — 

A most serene eclipse 1 
Te would have said, some sainted sprite 

Had left its passionless abode — 
Some man, whose prayer at mom and night, 

Had duly risen to God. 
What thoughts had calmed his dying breast 

(For calm he died) cannot be known ; 
Nor would I wound a warrior's rest, — 

Farewell, Napoleon ! " 

Mr Macaulay's "Lays of Ancient Rome" diffa 
initially from Mr Lockhart's Spanish translations in tl 
that the latter worked from the native materials, whi 
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he refined and improved ; the former simply from the 
general scope and spirit of ancient legends. Taking it for 
granted, according to the very probable theory of Niebuhr, 
that the semi-fabulous traditions of all infant nations 
must have existed primarily in a metrical form, he 
Te-transferred some of the portions of early Roman history 
"back into the shape which might be supposed to have 
"been their original one ere historicised by Livy, and this 
i^ith consummate imaginative and artistic ability. He 
is entirely of the Homer, the Chaucer, and Scott school, 
his poetry being thoroughly that of action ; and sentiment 
is seldom ever more than interjectionally introduced — the 
utmost fidelity being thus shown to the essential charac- 
teristics of that species of composition which he has so 
triumphantly illustrated. 

The four subjects selected by Mr Macaulay are those 
of " Horatius Codes," " The Battle of the Lake Regillus," 
*< Virginia," and " The Prophecy of Capys ;" and he has 
clothed them in a drapery of homely grandeur, yet at the 
same time with a picturesqueness of efiect, which carries 
us back to Homer in his wars of Troy, and in his 
iwranderings of Ulysses. Mr Macaulay has evidently 
sedulously endeavoured to preserve a thorough distinc- 
tive nationality, not only in the materials, natural and 
historical, but in the very spirit of his different legends ; 
and he has wonderfully succeeded in this delicate, diffi- 
cult, and laborious task. In vividness of outline, in 
graphic breadth, and in rapidity of narrative, he 
approaches the author of " The Lay " and " Marmion " — 
like the mighty minstrel, unreservedly throwing himself 
into and identifying himself with his subject. Probably 
the finest, at least the most poetical, of the four legends, 
is " The Prophecy of Capys," which breathes the very 
spirit of antique simplicity, and is encrusted with such 
a thick-falling shower of local allusions, as to stamp it 
with the air of truth. " The Battle of the Bridge " is, 
beyond the others, full of heroic action and energy ; and 
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" Virginia" is touching, from the very simplidtj of its 
majestic sentiment — so childlike, and yet so noble. 

Mr Macaulay is another of the few poets who have 
written too little by far. The fragment of ''Tba 
Armada" is like a Torso of Hercules — redolent of graphic 
power ; and " The Battle of Ivry," although scarcely 
equal to it, is also remarkable for its masculine concep- 
tion and disdain of petty ornament. 

The following placid descriptive sketch from ^The 
Battle of the Lake Regillus " contrasts finely with tlie 
ancient stirring associations of the scene : — 

" Now on the place of slaughter 

Are cots and sheep-folds seen, 
And rows of vines, and fields of wheats 

And apple-orchards green : 
The swine crush the big acorns 

That fall from Gome's oaks ; 
Upon the turf, by the £3air fount. 

The reaper's pottage smokes. 
The fisher baits his angle ; 

The hunter twangs his bow ; 
Little they think on those strong limbs 

That moulder deep below. 
Little they think how sternly 

That day the trumpets pealed ; 
How, in the slippery swamp of blood. 

Warrior and war-horse reeled ; 
How wolves came with fierce gallop. 

And crows on eager wings. 
To tear the flesh of captains. 

And peck the eyes of kings ; 
How thick the dead lay scattered 

Under the Portian height ; 
How, through the gates of Tusculum, 

Kaved the wild stream of flight : 
And how the Lake Regillus 

Bubbled with crimson foam, 
What time the Thirty Cities 

Came forth to war with Rome." 
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Professor Aytoun has selected his ballad themes from 
striking incidents and from stirring scenes in our 
mediseval Scottish history — some remote as the field of 
Flodden, others as recent as that of Dnimmossie Muir ; 
and he has thrown over them the light of an imagina- 
tion at once picturesque and powerful. He has allowed 
himself a wider range of illustration than either Lock- 
hart or Maeaulay thought consistent with the mere ballad ; 
occasionally ascending from its essential simplicity into a 
loftier and more ambitious strain of composition, mid- 
way between the classical and romantic ; and probably 
the peculiar nature of some of his subjects, for adequate 
management, entitled him to do so. The perfermdum 
ingeniiim Scotorum — that burning, irrepressible energy of 
character which, whether directed towards good or 
towards evil, has ever distinguished our country — breathes 
throughout all his Lays, and lends even stem fact the 
etherealising hues of fiction. We are carried by them 
back to the wild and ever-changing and tempest- 
shrouded days of old, when every man's hand was on his 
sword, and every man's house was his castle ; and we so 
enter into their daring, adventurous, and reckless spirit, 
that forgetting Elihu £urrit and universal peace associa- 
tions, and these prosaic Cobdenish times, we are half 
inclined, Quixotishly, and without weighing the con- 
sequences, to exclaim, in the excited spirit of worthy 
Jonathan Oldbuck in "The Antiquary" — 

'* Sound, sound the trumpet, wake the fife, 
And to a Blumbering world proclaim, 
A single hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name ! " 

Regarded by themselves, as separate poems, the finest 
of these "Lays," in my opinion, are the "Edinburgh 
after Flodden," "The Burial-March of Dundee," and 
" The Execution of Montrose ; " although it is diflScult to 
conceive anything more touching than the visionary 
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nrasiogB of ^ Charles Edward at Versailles/' or grander 
and more animated than the battle-sketch of Killifr- 
crankie. The latter is like a picture hj Wonvermans :— 

" Burning eye and flushing cheek 
Told the clansmen's fierce emotion. 

And they harder drew their breath ; 
For their souls were strong within them. 

Stronger than the grasp of death. 
Soon we heard a challenge-trumpet 

Sounding in the Pass below. 
And the distant tramp of horses. 

And the voices of the foe : 
Down we crouched amid the bracken, 

Till the Lowland ranks drew near. 
Panting like the hounds in summer. 

When they scent the stately deer. 
From the dark defile emerging, 

Next we saw the squadrons come, 
Leslie's foot and Leven's troopers 

Marching to the tuck of drum ; 
Through the scattered wood of birches. 

O'er the broken groimd and heath, 
Wound the long battalion slowly, 

Till they gained the field beneath ; 
Then we bounded from our covert. — 

Judge how looked the Saxons then, 
When they saw the rugged mountain 

Start to life with arm6d men ! 
Like a tempest down the ridges 

Swept the hurricane of steel, 
Eose the slogan of Macdonald — 

Flashed the broadsword of Locheil ! 
Vainly sped the withering volley 

'Mongst the foremost of our band — 
On we poured until we met them 

Foot to foot, and hand to hand. 
Horse and man went down like drift-wood 

When the floods are black at Tule, 
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And their carcasses are whirling 

In the Garry's deepest pool : 
Horse and man went down before us — 

Living foe their tarried none 
On the field of Killiecrankie, 

When that stubborn fight was done ! " 

Among the many fine miscellaneous lyrics of Pro- 
fessor Aytoun, the finest to my taste are "The Old 
Camp," which has a strange twilight mysterious interest 
about it ; " CBnone," full of classic feeling and grace ; and 
" The Buried Flower," most musical, most melancholy, in 
its record of sweet and bitter recollections. ' I have also 
to mention the excellency of his translations from the 
ancient and modem Greek, as well as of the minor 
poems of Goethe, whereof he has admirably managed to 
preserve the native characteristics, as well as the spirit 
and vitality. The following stanzas, for instance, scarcely 
read like a transfusion of sentiment from one language 
into another : — 

" A violet blossomed on the lea, 
Half hidden from the eye, 
As fair a fiower as you might see ; 

When there came tripping by 
A shepherd maiden fair and young, 

Lightly, lightly o'er the lea ; 

Care she knew not, and she sung 

Merrily ! 

* Oh were I but the feirest flower 

That blossoms on the lea, 
If only for one little hour. 

That she might gather me — 
Clasp me in her bonny breast !' 

Thought the little flower. 
' Oh ! that in it I might rest 
But an hour ! ' 

Lack-arday ! up came the laaa^' 
Heeded not the violet — 
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Trod it down into the grass ; 

Though it died, 'twas happy yet. 
' Trodden down although I lie. 

Yet my death is very sweet — 
For I cannot choose but die 
At her feet!'" 

I must here also mention the '^ Ballads and Lays from 
Scottish History" by Norval Clyne, a young author, 
and full of promise ; " The Book of Highland Min- 
strelsy " by Mrs Ogilvy, in which is beautifully reflected 
much of the poetry of the Celtic character, and which 
gives evidence of an imaginative, an energetic, and an 
accomplished mind, as well as does also her last work, ^ The 
Legends of Tuscany ;" and the " Lays of the Kirk and 
Covenant," by Mrs Stuart Monteith, which, although 
occasionally perhaps too sketchy and unelaborate, are 
pregnant with fancy and feeling — as indicated, more 
especially, by those entitled '* The Child of James Mel- 
ville," and " The Martyrs of Wigtoun." 

The "Historic Scenes and Sketches" of Miss Agnes 
Strickland require also, in justice, to be noticed here. 
Many of them are fine and spirited ; hurrying on the 
reader by that glow and animation of style, and that 
picturesqueness of description, characteristic of the his- 
torian of the Queens of England and of Scotland. 

The brilliant fame of Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer as 
a novelist, and as a dramatic writer, has tended much 
to eclipse and disparage his appearances as a poet. In 
the two former departments he ranks deservedly as a 
magnate : in the last, his status is more questionable, 
although, I confess, this is a thing rather to be felt than 
explained. He constantly touches the confines of suc- 
cess, and stands before the gate — but the " Open Sesame !'* 
comes not to his lips. Perhaps it is that, in his themes, 
we have rather able and eloquent treatment than that 
colouring glow of imagination which has been termed 
inspiration. With fine descriptive powers, and with 
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boundless range of illustration, there is a want of reli- 
ance on simple nature— of that fusion of the poet in his 
subject, which can alone give that subject consecration — 
the poetic art, without the poetic vision ; and this defect 
is apparent in all his verse, from his early " Weeds and 
Wildflowers," « O'Niel the Rebel," " Ismael," and "The 
Siamese Twins," down to his "Eva, or the Ill-Omened 
Marriage," his " Modern Timon," and his more elaborate 
and ambitious " King Arthur." His translations of the 
poems and ballads of Schiller are, however, justly held 

t. : in estimation among scholars, for their spirit and fidelity. 

y^ The Rev. John Moultrie, a poet of elegant mind and 

"^ of considerable pathetic power, should have been before 

^ mentioned, as more strictly belonging to the time of 

Heber, Milman, and Croly, and as a coadjutor of 

■*. Macaulay and Mackworth Praed in "The Etonian." 

*v' His " Godiva " is said to have been a great favourite 
with the late Mr Gifford of the " Quarterly " — a not very 

- .^lenient judge ; and many of his lyrics overflow with 

sentiment and feeling. His verses on his "Brother's 

^ Grave " are particularly striking ; and I am not aware of 

" any prototype for the following fine fresh stanzas : — 

/ ** Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie 1 here's a hearty health to 

-.-;:' For thine eye so bright, thy form so light, and thy step so 
firm and free ; 
For all thine artless elegance, and all thy native grace, 
To the music of thy mirthful voice, and the sunshine of thy 

face; 
For thy guileless look and speech sincere, yet sweet as speech 
can be-T- 
,. .^ Here's a health, my Scottish lassie ! here's a hearty health to 
"V^ thee ! 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! Though my glow ol 

youth is o'er ; 
And I, as once I felt and dreamed, must feel and dream no 

more : 
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Though the world, with all its frosts and storms, has chilled 

my soul at last, 
And genius with the foodfiil looks of youthful fiiendship 

passed; 
Though my path is dark and lonely, now, o'er this worid*! 

dreary sea. 
Here's a health, my Scottish lassie ! here's a hearty health to 

thee ! 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! though I know that not 

for me 
Is thine eye so bright, thy form so light, and thy step so fim 

and free; 
Though thou, with cold and careless looks, wilt often pM 

me by. 
Unconscious of my swelling heart and of my wistful eye ; 
Though thou wilt wed some Highland love, nor waste obb 

thought on me, 
Here's a health, my Scottish lassie, here's a hearty health to 

thee! 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! when I meet thee in the 

throng 
Of merry youths and maidens dancing lightsomely along, 
111 dream away an hour or twain, still gazing on thy form 
As it flashes through the baser crowd, like lightning through 

a storm ; 
And I, perhaps, shall touch thy hand, and share thy lodka of 

glee. 
And for once, my Scottish lassie, dance a giddy dance with 

thee ! 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! I shall think of thee tt 

even. 
When I see its first and fairest star come smiling up throng 

heaven ; 
I shall hear thy sweet and touching voice in eveiy wind thit 

grieves, 
As it whirls from the abandoned oak its withered aatoiBB 

leaves ; 
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In the gloom of the wild forest, in the stillness of the sea, 
I shall think, my Scottish lassie, I shall often think of thee ! 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! In my sad and lonely 

hours, 
The thought of thee comes o'er me like the breath of distant 

flowers : 
Like the music that enchants mine ear, the sights that bless 

mine eye. 
Like the verdure of the meadow, like the azure of the sky, 
Like the rainbow in the evening, like the blossoms on the 

tree. 
Is the thought, my Scottish lassie ! is the lonely thought of 

thee. 

Here's to thee, my Scottish lassie ! Though my muse must 

soon be dumb, 
(For graver thoughts and duties with my graver years are 

come,) 
Though my sotd must burst the bonds of earth, and learn to 

soar on high. 
And to look on this world's follies with a calm and sober eye ; 
Though the merry wine must seldom flow, the revel cease 

for me, 
Still to thee, my Scottish lassie ! still I'll drink a health to 

thee ! 

Here's a health, my Scottish lassie ! here's a parting health 

to thee ! 
May thine be still a cloudless lot, though it be far from me ! 
May still thy laughing eye be bright, and open still thy brow. 
Thy thoughts as pure, thy speech as free, thy heart as light 

as now i 
And whatsoe'er my after fate, my dearest toast shall be — 
Still a health, my Scottish lassie ! still a hearty health to 

thee 1 " 

Although the three great portions of the United King- 
dom have been gradually amalgamating in language, cus- 
toms, and social institutions, and the rough angles of dis- 
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tiiietive diameter, as well as minor differenoes and peea- 
liarities, have been steadily and rapidly disappeariDg, 
more espedally within the last twenty-five years, yet this 
proeess has not hitherto been so complete but that Scot- 
land and Ireland still continue, although at more broken 
intervals, to pour forth snatches of their own native min- 
strelsies. Of our own nation, the bards who have been 
more particularly prominent are, James Ballantyne^ 
William Nicolson, John Rodger, David Yedder, Joseph 
Train, Robert Gilfillan, Charles Gray, and William Niool, 
— the last especially a young man of high promise,— «I1 
of whom have honourably, and in their d^;ree, contri- 
buted some beautiful lyrics to the national collection ; 
while from the immense mass of verse— good, bad, and 
indifferent — ^which diversify the pages of the omne- 
gatherum entitled ^ Whistlebinkie," it would seem that, 
in the western shires, at least two per cent of the popula- 
tion possess the gift of song, and are aufait at expressing 
themselves "in numerous verse." Not less distinct in 
their native character are the ballads and songs of modem 
Ireland. The best of these — ^and many of them are full 
of spirit, wild grace, and passionate beauty — have pro- 
ceeded from the pens of Thomas Davis, Gerald Griffin, 
John Banim, T. J. Callanan, Samuel Ferguson, William 
Maginn, Clarence Mangan, Edward Walsh, Samuel Lover, 
and William Anster ; and we have, besides, touching 
specimens by Mrs Tighe, the Hon. Mrs Price Black- 
wood, and Mrs Downing. I know of few things so wildly 
sweet, so profoundly solemn, as the following stanzas br 
the last-named lady, entitled, "The Grave of Macaura,"a 
leader who, it seems, fell in fight with the Fitzgeralds in 
1261. 

" And this is thy ^ve, Macaura^ , 
/ Here by the pathway lone, 

Where the thom-blossoms are bending 
Over thy mouldered stone. 
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Alas ! for the sons of glory ; 

Oh ! thou of the darkened brow, 
And the eagle plume, and the belted clans, 

Is it here thou art sleeping now 1 

Oh wild is the spot, Macaura, 

In which they have laid thee low — 
The field where thy people triumphed 

Over a slaughtered foe ; 
And loud was the Banshee's wailing, \ 

And deep was the clansmen's sorrow, \ 

When, with bloody hands and burning tears, 

They buried thee here, Macaura ! 

And now thy dwelling is lonely, 

King of the rushing horde ; 
And now thy battles are over. 

Chief of the shining sword ; 
And the rolling thunder echoes 

O'er torrent and moimtain free. 
But alas ! and alas ! Macaura, 

It will not awaken thee. 

Farewell to thy grave, Macaura, 

Where the slanting sunbeams shine. 
And the briar and waving fern 

Over thy slumbers twine ; 
Thou, whose gathering sunmions 

Could waken the sleeping glen; ; 

Macaura, alas for thee and thine, ^ 

'Twill never be heard again!" ^'' 



y*' 



Mixed up with many of the elements used by Words- 
orth, Hunt, Keats, and Shelley, poetry, about twenty- 
ears ago, began to assume something like a new form of 
lanifestation in the verse of Alfred Tennyson, — a man 
f fine and original, but of capricious and wayward 
enius. 
With a delightful manner of his own— one more so 
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this age knoweth not — ^Tennyson seems strangely desti- 
tute of self-reliance. This fine peculiar manner he has 
exhibited in « Locksley Hall," « The Talking Oak," " The 
Day-dream," "The Moated Grange," "The May Queen," 
" The Lotos Eaters," and « The Morte d' Arthur ;" as also 
in his ballads of "Oriana," "Lady Clara Vere de Vere," 
and " The Lord of Burleigh ;" yet, not content with it— 
seemingly because it is native to his mind, and sponta- 
neous — ^he is continually making infelicitous incursions 
into the chartered demesnes of others, — more especially of 
the bards just enumerated. This is most unfortunate, 
and it is wrong, more especially as perfectly unrequired. 
No one ever mistook a page of Spenser's " Faery Queen" 
for a page either of Davenant's "Gondibert," or of 
Fletchers "Purple Island" — a page of William Shak- 
speare, for a page of John Milton — or even one of Dryden 
for one of Pope. In all great masters there is — must be — 
a perfect unity in style and handling, however they may 
vary their subjects, as Byron did, from " Childe Harold" 
to " Don Juan." It is so throughout all Crabbe, from his 
early " Library" and " Village," to his posthumous tales, 
penned half a century afterwards ; throughout all Scott, 
from his " Lay" to his " Lord of the Isles." The mind that 
conceived " Madoc'* reigns unaltered, save in the degrees 
of power, throughout " Thalaba, " "Kehama, " and 
" Roderick." " The child being father of the man,'* the 
Lyrical Ballads claim kindred with " The Recluse." Even 
Wilson's juvenile " Verses on James Grahame" only pre- 
cede in time his maturer " Unimore." In the one, we 
have the mountain stream ; in the other, that same 
stream as the broad lowland river. Far differently stand 
matters with Alfred Tennyson. His compositions are as 
unlike each other as the opposite hues of the rainbow — as 
the features of the Goth from the Negro— as Nova Zembk 
from the Line. He is now a simulacrum of SheUey, as in 
" The Palace of Sin," " The Vision of Art,** aad'^Tha 
Voices," — now of Wordsworth, as in '^ Bon^* 
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Grardener's Daughter," — ^now of Coleridge, as in "The 
Merman and Mermaid," — now of Keats, as in " (Enone," 
^-and now of Quarles, Donne, and Wither combined, in 
« The Death of the Old Year," " The Deserted House," 
« Adeline and Claribel," and " The Poet's Mind." 

Tennyson has thus made his poetry a rich mosaic, ex- 
hibiting various styles of excellence ; but it has this cer- 
tain and pervading virtue, that it is never in any instance 
wire-woven or heavy. In very dread of this, he flies to 
the exactly opposite extreme, until he almost induces the 
belief in his readers that he must regard the uncommon 
as synonymous with the excellent. Overlooking obvious, 
he hunts for recondite beauties — shuts his eyes on the 
planet Jupiter, glowing like a sun at the zenith, yet 
opens them on the Georgium Sidus, glinting like a fire- 
fly through the mists of the horizon. Sometimes he is 
out-and-out f antasti c, as in " The Lady of Shalott ;" 
sometimes sc holast ic, as in " Ulysses ;" sometimes monas- I 
tic, as in " St ISimeon Stylites ;" and sometimes bom- 
'^btic, as in " Audley Court,*' as well as in sundry pas- 
sages of " The Princess." He shrinks from looking Nature 
straight in the face : it is against his temperament and 
his system ; although, when he has mastered his evident 
reluctance to do so— as in his " Dora " and " May Queen" 
—I like him more heartily than in almost any other of 
his many-sided excellencies. 

Throughout these two pieces runs a vein of pathos ex- 
quisitely simple, and as precious and pure as that per- 
vading the " We are Seven," the " Lucy Gray," and " The 
Pet Lamb " of Wordsworth — a pathos which goes at once 
to the heart ; while, in " The Morte d' Arthur " — to 
me the highest of all Tennyson's efforts — there is a 
serenity of solitude and repose, a rude remote magnificence, 
haunting the imagination with a feeling of dreary subli- 
mity. In the ballad of " Oriana," and in the " Recollec- 
tions of the Arabian Nights," we have his picturesqueness, 
as viewed from the most opposite quarters — of Eastern 
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sunshine and Arctic frost ; nor would it be easy to which 
rightly to award the palm. The incidents in both are 
mere pegs, on which, in the one, he has hung garlands of 
the most luxurious imagery — rich, warm, and glowing 
with beauty ; while the other, bleak and wild as an ice- 
berg, is draperied in the gloom of self-accusing guilt, 
delirious regret, and sullen despair. Take the latter, and 
perhaps the finer : — 

** My heart is wasted with my woe, 

Oriana; 
There is no rest for me below, 

Oriana. 
When the long dun wolds are robed with snow. 
And loud the Norland whirlwinds blow, 

Oriana; 
Alone I wander to and &o, 

Oriana. 
Ere the light on dark was growing, 

Oriana, 
At midnight the cock was crowing, 

Oriana; 
Winds were blowing, waters flowing, 
We heard the steeds to battle going, 

Oriana; 
Aloud the hollow bugle blowing, 

Oriana. 
In the yew wood black as night, 

Oriana, 
Ere I rode into the fight, 

Oriana, 
While blissful tears blinded my sight 
By star-shine, and by moonlight, 

Oriana, 
I to thee my troth did plight, 

Oriana. 
She stood upon the castle wall, 

Oriana: 
She watched my crest among them all, 

Oriana: 
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She saw me fight, she heard me call, 
When forth there stept a foeman tall, 

Oriana, 
Atween me and the castle wall, 

Oriana. 
The bitter arrow went aside, 

Oriana, 
The false, false arrow went aside^ 

Oriana ; 
The damned arrow glanced aside, 
And pierced thy heart — my love, my bride, 

Oriana! 
Thy heart — ^my life, my love, my bride, 

Oriana ! 
Oh ! narrow, narrow was the space, 

Oriana: 
Loud, loud rang out the trumpet's brays, 

Oriana. 
Oh ! deathful stabs were dealt apace. 
The battle deepened in its place, 

Oriana; 
And I was down upon my face, 

Oriana. 
They should have stabbed me where I lay, 

Oriana ! 
How could I rise and come away, 

Oriana? 
How could I look upon the dayl 
They should have stabbed me where I lay, 

Oriana. 
They should have trod me into clay, 

Oriana. 
Oh ! breaking heart that will not break, 

Oriana; 
Oh ! pale, pale face, so sweet and meek, 

Oriana. 
Thou smilest, but thou dost not speak. 
And then the tears run down my cheek, 

Oriana: 
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What wantest thoul whom dost thou seek, 

Oriana? 
I cry aloud ; none hear my cries, 

Oriana; 
Thou comest atween me and the skies, 

Oriana. 
I feel the tears of blood arise 
Up from my heart unto my eyes, 

Oriana; 
Within thy heart my arrow lies, 

Oriana. 
Oh, cursed hand ! oh, cursed blow ! 

Oriana! 
Oh, happy thou that liest low, 

Oriana! 
All night the silence seems to flow 
Beside me in my utter woe, 

Oriana. 
A weary, weary way I go, 

Oriana. 
When Norland winds pipe down the sea, 

Oriana; 
I walk, I dare not think of thee, 

Oriana. 
Thou liest beneath the greenwood tree, 
I dare not die, and come to thee, 

Oriana: 
I hear the roaring of the sea, 

Oriana." 

Regarding " The Princess," it is no marvel that such a 
contrariety of opinion has been expressed by seemingly 
competent judges. Its beauties and faults are so inextri- 
cably interwoven, and the latter are so glaring and many 
— nay, often apparently so wilful — that, as a sincere 
admirer of the genius of Tennyson, I could almost wish 
the poem had remained unwritten. I admit the excel- 
lence of particular passages ; but it has neither general 
harmony of design, nor sustained merit of execution. 
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We have ever and anon scintillations of the true fire, 
glimpses of rare and genuine beauty ; but these are anon 
smothered by affectations, or vitiated by mannerisms. 
Associations utterly incongruous are continually found 
linked together, the beautiful with the deformed, the 
majestic with the mean, the masculine with the puerile, 
Helen of Paris with the Hottentot Venus, Sir Walter 
Raleigh with Elwes the miser, Harry Hotspur with 
Justice Shallow; while in its versification we have 
involution and harshness, which, whether the result of 
carelessness, or designed for the purpose of evading mono- 
tony, are equally infelicitous. 

No poetry can be reckoned of high excellence in which 
are not evinced the ISapacity to conceive, as well as the 
capacity to finish — ^taste governing, moulding and mo- 
delling the rough-hewn creations of fancy, dispensing 
with redundancies, and bringing each separate aspect into 
harmonious subordination to the general effect. " How 
much the power of poetry depends on the nice inflections 
of rhythm alone, can be proved," as James Montgomery 
beautifully observes, "by taking the finest passages of 
Milton or Shakspeare, and merely putting them into 
prose, with the least possible variation of the words 
themselves. The attempt would be like gathering up 
dew-drops, which appear jewels and pearls upon the 
grass, but run into water in the hand ; the essence and 
the elements remain, but the grace, the sparkle, and the 
form are gone." 

To this I would add, that congruity of style and 
management are quite as necessary as congruity of 
imagery, rhythm, or language. Wordsworth certainly 
exorbitantly taxes his reader's ideas of consistency when 
he inculcates the highest lessons of philosophic morality 
•through the medium of a peripatetic pedlar — "a vagrant 
merchant bending 'neath his load " — one who must be 
supposed (else he had no business there) this moment 
measuring out Welsh flannel, and the next riding the 
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liigh-liotse of tniu^cendental metaphysics. Sutwe fesl^ 
the while thai, tutmine tataato, it is not the p "" 
poet who Epeaks, although not tn propria pertoni^-Oit 
latter making the fonaer his mere puppet inoDtb-pira- 
The ineongruities of "The Princess " are of b titr tmiK 
inexplicable kind, and lie less on the surfaoj — as thcj'du 
in " The Eseursion " — than in the eubject itself, pni«- 
trating to the very bones and marrow of the compotitinn. 
At ita commencement the poem is as modem in it; 
machinery aa a mechanics' institute, — rejoidng in -ib-.u,- 
models, galvanic batteries, and electric tel^^]>)i'. 
only wanting in a tench of Dr Darling and eJectr'-':!., 
to bring it down to " this Modem Athens and thi- U-: 
In ita progress it becomos first seiftimental, then p: 
eophie, then romantic, then downright cbivi^e ; 
towards its conclosion, issues in a crambe reeotta o 
heterogeneons elements — for which it would be dj 
discoyer a palpable simile, except we find it in » 
" half man and half horse " — or in a mermaid, * 
lady with a fish's tail " — or in a Caliban, or in a ' 
the weaver," with hia innocent ass's mouth, " ■ 
for thistles." In short, " The Princess " is veritably fl 
Tennyson has himself termed it, " a medley "—a mix 
of the prosaic utilitarianism of modem life, 
cuphnistie heroism of ancient sentiment — 
Beuth am embracing Don Quixote; of the &tiiiliv4 
conventional with the heightened and ideal— 
Cobbett " how-d'ye-doing " to Marcus TnlHiia C'led 
gnch materials may be brought into justnpoaition, an^ 
ordered, like Qeorge Golman's Newcastle apotbeoari '■ 
draught — " when taken, to be well shaken j" but oil ami 
water cannot be made to amalgamate. The same bIm 
escapable hodge-podge would have r^nlted had Bli^^l 
speare attempted to blend the high-toned tnetapllf^^l 
reveries of Hamlet with the blustering bladdcr-blo^H 
bravado of Ancient Pistol, and after "To be or not tO^H 
that is the question," had added, " I eat this laek in to^H 
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of revenge ! " The general impression left on the mind 
by "The Princess" is therefore, as might have been 
expected, simply the grotesque. 

Tennyson's latest volume, "In Memoriara," although 
far from being an immaculate one, especially in the 
matter of taste, is alike honourable to his genius and 
heart, and far more worthy of his reputation than " The 
Princess." It is a collection of elegiac quatrains dedicated 
to the memory of a dear personal friend — Arthur Hallam, 
a son of the celebrated historian, and the affianced of the 
poet's sister ; and, taking bereavement for its key-note, 
wails on through all the ^olian harmonies of sorrow. 
Many of these are replete with elemental, truthful 
beauty ; others are quaint and speculative ; while not a 
few deal too largely in the symbols of imagination to 
directly influence the heart. In these instances, too, the 
language is frequently as abstract as the recondite and 
subtle idea which it is meant to convey ; and the reader 
has the utmost difficulty in deciphering it. 

The following stanzas are very beautiful : — • 

** The path by which we twain did go, 

Which led by tracts that pleased us well, 
Through four sweet years arose and fell, 
From flower to flower, from snow to snow ; 

And we with singing cheered the way, 
And crowned with all the season lent, 
From April on to April went, 

And glad of heart from May to May. 

But where the path we walked began 

To slant the fifth autumnal slope. 

As we descended following Hope, 
There sat the Shadow feared of man; 

Who broke our fair companionship. 
And spread his mantle dark and cold ; 
And wre^ped thee formless in the fold, 
dolled the murmur on thy lip ; * 
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And bore thee where I could not see 

Nor follow, though I walk in haste ; 

And think that, somewhere in the waste. 
The shadow site and waits for me.** 

One of the prominent peculiarities of the *^ In Memo- 
riam " is, that all the many separate little pieces of whiek 
the book is composed are written in one nnyariei 
measure, and that each, like a sonnet, embodies aomi 
one leading idea ; and, as embracing both these eharaeto^ 
istics, I know of no antetype, save perhaps the sooneli 
of Petrarch. This pervading thought is in itself generally 
fine ; and the majority of the individual bits in thli 
composite are highly polished. We have many exquisite 
descriptive touches, as well as many of those salieal 
sentimental sparks which genius can alone scintillate. 
Not a few portions, however, are hazy and obscure, aliks • 
in thought and expression; and, having the least con- 
ceivable connection with the general theme, look " like 
orient pearls merely at random strung." What should 
constitute the soul and essence of elegiac poetry ? Pathol 
— the unequivocal, the simple, natural expression of that 
sorrow which comes from and goes to the heart, and 
which is, " when unadorned, adorned the most ;" and, 
judged by that standard, how much have we in the **In 
Memoriam ? " Milton, to be sure, has his " Lycidas," 
and Shelley his " Adonais ;" but I doubt much if the 
ice-cold metaphysical conceits contained in either ever 
. drew a tear from an unacademic eye. Not so wrote King 
/ David of Saul and Jonathan : not so in Rama mourned 
; Rachel for her children, " because they were not." The 
: fountain of tears must be moved by a spell, not by aa 
/ analysis of feeling, critical, recondite, and labelled witk 
the phases and moods of sympathetic emotion. 

Let it not be for one moment supposed that I am net 
deeply alive to the excellencies of Alfred Tennyson as a 
poet, for I regard him as in some points standing at thii 
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moment at the very head of our poetical literature. But 
he is much more apt to be copied in his errors than his 
excellencies: and what I maintain is, that, although a 
great artist, he is a very unequal one. Possessed of a rich 
and rare genius, he is, in a certain walk, and that his 
own — ^the imaginative, the quaintly graphic, and the 
picturesque — unquestionably a master. Above all, his 
poetry possesses, in an eminent degree, one of the highest 
attributes — suggestiveness ; and there he will even stand 
the severe test of old Longinus, who enunciates in his i 
tenth section that '^ we may pronounce that sublime,/ 
beautiful, and true, which permanently pleases, an(l| 
which takes general^ with all sorts of men!* 

The laurel crown of England, "which Dryden and 
diviner Spenser wore," has, by the recent lamented decease 
of the great Poet of the Lakes, been transferred to the 
more youthful brows of Alfred Tennyson. 

" He won it well, and may he wear it long." 

The poetry of Robert Monckton Milnes possesses very 
considerable elegance and taste — a philosophic sentiment 
and a graceful tenderness, but is deficient in individuality 
and power ; although perhaps not so much so as might 
at first seem, for, as in Henry Taylor's, the grand pervading 
element is repose — his sunset has no clouds, and his 
morning no breezes. From his lack of constructiveuess 
and dramatic passion, he appears to most advantage in 
his serious, his sentimental, and descriptive sketches, 
many of which are fine and striking, although he often 
mars the general effect by unnecessary analysis. He 
may be said to have followed more in the wake of Words- 
worth than of any other preceding poet, although his 
admiration for Keats and Shelley is not seldom unappar 
rent. His narrative is wanting in rapidity and action, 
and is apt to fall into a pleasing monotony and languor, 
from which we are not roused by salient points : the 
current of his thoughts would be vivified by more fre- 



quent breaka aud waterfalls. Hence his "Poetry fbrtli 
People " vaa a misnomer ; for instead of being aniira 
Btantial anil palpable, it waa abstract, and bejond thi' 
resell of their sympathies. About all the prodoctiofi' 
of Honckton Milnes there is an artist-like finbb ; and In 
ear ia finely attuned to the melodies of verse. 

With muuli more of tlie popular element in his miii:. 
and with a greater dash of spirit and animation. I' 
Charles Mackay stands nearly on the same level vi:' 
Mr MoQckton Milnes. His earliest poem, "Tlie Ho["'i: 
the World," wns referable to the school of Goldsmith ai:i 
Rogers; hia next, "The Balamandrinc," leant towMn 
Coleridge and Shelley, a uircumatanee probably t<i ' 
traced to the nature of the subject ; but in thi.' 
of the Isles" he thinks and writes more iii>ii'| 
the best of these being "The Death of tho 8c;i, i 
"St Coiumba," which vary from the simpk' in i 
ballad style to the more ambitious one of tlie lyrii- •"'■■ 
In his " Voices from the Crowd," and his " Voices frot 
the Mountains," there is even yet more genuine poetti-. 
power, especially iu the verses headed the " fhaDtuni' 
of 8t Sepulchre," and " We are wiser than we knuw 
"Street Companions," in the "Town Lyrics," is al" 
pregnant with thought, and a spirit of poetry fiin' :ii. 
impressive. We delight to observe the marcli u ' 
iu an author, and inDrMackay, as t have ju'-[ 
this is very apparent ; for " B^ria," his \n-.< 
his best poem, whether we regard felicity of c. 
or imapnative and artistic power ; many of its ii;ij5:i::' 
viewed in the light of didactic verse, being of high u" 
rare merit both as to manner and matter. 

In a clever and spirited introduction, Dr Mankriv ifiV. 
view quite opposed to my own in reference to tli. 
Poetry and Science on each other — nay, he ' > 
general politics as a legitimate auxiliary eloni-.i i : i ' 
has said nothing which seems in the slightest iiL'gnv ' 
aSeut my position ; and I cannot help still n-^udi' : 
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Poetry the imaginative and limitless, and Science the 
definite and true, s&per se antagonistic. Equally unsatis- 
factory is his argument, that the development of abstract 
truths does not circumscribe the boundaries of fancy's 
field ; for poetry has ever found '^ the haunt and the 
main region of her song," either in the grace and beauty, 
which eannot be analysed, or in the sublime of the inde- 
finite. Newton, with his dissection of the " Rainbow ; " 
Anson, with his circumnavigation.; and Franklin with 
his lightning-kite, were all disenchanters. Angels no 
longer alight on the Iris ; Milton's " sea covered sea — 
sea without shore," is a geographical untruth ; and in 
the thunder, men hear no more the voice of the Deity. 

Having throughout these Lectures abstained from 
whatever might be regarded as pure dramatic literature, 
I have altogether passed over many writers distinguished 
for the high poetical excellencies displayed in their com- 
positions — ^more especially Maturin, Sheridan Knowles, 
Marston, White, Home, Samuel Brown, Lovell Beddoes, 
William Smith, Henry Taylor, and Thomas Noon Tal- 
fcmrd, each well worthy of separate and especial con- 
sideration ; but this should have led me into a field of 
examination utterly incompatible with my present neces- 
sarily narrow limits. I should have also liked to have 
been able to add some strictures on the brother poets of 
America, more especially Henry Longfellow, and William 
Onllen Bryant, for both of whom I have a high admira- 
tion — ^the one being distinguished for the possession of 
the very element in which our. recent verse is so deficient 
— ^imaginative truth — and the other having preserved, in 
many of his pictures, the native aboriginal tone, which 
mnst hereafter render them invaluable. The merits of 
our very young rising poets — many of them of high 
promise — ^I have purposely abstained from discussing, as 
it would be mere prophecy to assign to them anything 
like fixed comparative degrees of rank, although I have 
great delight in pointing to the names of Burbidge, Cassels, 
Clough^ Westwood, Bennet, Allingham, and Paton. 



Robert Browning, as a poet of promise, w« » 
by some as equalling Tennyson. In hia " ~ 
from out a cloudy tabernacle were darted tonguJ 
flame ; but the emoko has never cleared away. 
■we had much of mystieiam, affectation, obacTiritj-, i 
utter jncomprcbensibUity, mixed up vith manyfl 
aspiiatione, and a variety of magnificent out^ 
although uo separate scene could be said to Batisfy. I 
bad abundance of bold rough draughts, f 
wanner of Turner, and others in the mauue 
all " dark with excessive bright;" but no single p 
filled up and coloured. " Sordello," which follow 
was the strangest vagary ever submitted to the M 
the shape of verse, and as incomprehensibly mjl 
as the riddles of the Sphinic Bome recondite i 
the book probably may have ; but 1 a 
any one has ever been able to discover it, althon 
think Mr Home, the author of " Orion," 
guess. At all events, its intelligibility does not bI 
the surface, nor in any twenty consecutive llnea. 
" Belli! and Pomegranates," we have now wad 
glimpses of pootic sentiment and description, like in 
tBry snnbeams darting out between rifted clouds j 
straightway the clouds close, and we are left to pM 
in deeper twilight. The truth is, that with an iU-J 
lated imagination, Mr Browning has utterly mlati 
^Dgularity for originality — the uncommon for the] 
Btyle and manner he despises ; indeed, he may bea 
have none — for these are with him like the wind blv 
where it liateth ; or, as extremes meet, he may be m 
have sU kinds, from the most composite and Arabc 
the most disjointed and Doric. Even i ~ ' 
earnest themes, he thinks nothing of leaping aA I 
from the Miltonic to the Hudibrastic ; and to [ 
an art, such as it was in the hands of Pope and ( 
of Gray and Goldsmith, of Coleridge and CuoplM 

o have utterly blinded himself, a 
motto the boastful lines of old Withers ;- 
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** Pedants shall not tie*iny strains 
To our antique poets' veins ; 
Being bom as free as these, 
I shall sing as I shall please.'* 

Browning never seems to lack materials ; but, huddled 
together as we find them, they may be denominated 
cairns — not buildings. The creations of his pen have 
therefore the same relation to external nature, and the 
goings-on of actual life, that day-dreams have to realities, 
or apparitional castles and cataracts in the clouds to 
their earthly counterparts. Genius of some kind — it may 
be of a high kind — Browning must have ; but, most 
assuredly, never was genius of any kind or degree more 
perversely misapplied. A small band of transcendental 
worshippers may follow him, as they do Emerson ; but 
even these will, I fear, be forced to content themselves 
with- the idea, that surely there must be some thread 
which might enable them to grope their way through 
the more than Cretan intricacies of his mystical labyrinth, 
— if they could only catch hold of it. 

It is but too evident that German quasi-philosophy — 
the physics of Oken, and the metaphysics of Kant, 
Schelling, and Hegel, have been doing for much of the 
poetry of the last twenty years what French propa- 
gandism did for it at the beginning of the century, when 
a baud of our young bards were pantisocratists. But the 
delusive colours, which " played in the plighted clouds,'* 
died away before the light of their maturer intellects. 
Among these '^ FcUa Morgana^'' these baseless fabrics of 
vision, poor Shelley utterly, and Coleridge for a season, 
bewildered himself ; but the latter happily returned to 
his better mind, to common-sense, and to Christianity. 

John Sterling had some high qualities of mind, but he 
was utterly destitute of the self-reliance necessary to 
constitute a great poet. The finest of all his productions, 
as a mere poem, is " The Sexton's Daughter," a striking 

X 



lyrical ballad produced in early youth, ere he sank il 
poetic miagiTings. His mind seemed perpetually pi 
through new phases, and resting in none, Uis 
eomnunds our respect, but not more often than i 
application does our censure or out regret. 
were almost uniformly profitless or misapplied, 

As a poet and dramatist, Bterting possessed I 
ingenuity, and a kind of rhetorical inspiratiuii ; but I 
greater things were espeeted from him than he e' 
the capability to accomplish. Unsettled tu all liial 
and projects, as well as in his views and feeling 
laboriously frittered away his years, if not L 
(ucertion, ut least in a way that rendered their r 
nearly ineffeotiye for good or evil. With com 
power, his mind was, like Shelley's, fragmeolft 
incomplete ; and like him he was nJso at once an 
obscure — bold, yet uncertain. He had much of the 
metaphysical subtlety, but was fnr behind hin 
imagination. In connection with this subject, Mr d 
Ian eloquently says, — " Sterhng, in bis wide| 
trembling sjTnpalhiBS with literary excellenoe, t 
his devoted enthusiasm for the varied expree^tHlE a 
beautiful, as well ns in the hectic beat and eag«Tn| 
his temperament, bore a strong likeness to SbJ 
although possessing a healthier, happiei 
balanced nature." Alas ! even for such limlth, ] 
happiness, and such intellectual equipoise, which i 
can only be compared to Campbell's picture t 
Fomvian bridge : — 



Of Philip James Bail^, the author oE " V< • 
"The Angel World," it is still more liifficuH 
although, as a poet of actual acliievenient, I i 
hesitation in placing him for above either liri; .. 
Sterling. His "Fcstus" is, in many resp(H;tn. 
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remarkable production — remarkable alike for its poetic 
power and its utter neglect of all the requirements of 
poetic art. It is such a wilderness of weeds and flowers, 
its blemishes and its beauties are so inextricably inter- 
woven, its combinations of imagery are so perplexed, 
and its conceptions often so indefinite or abortive, that 
we can only liken it here to " Chaos come again," and 
there to Vesuvius during an eruption — ^bright flames, 
black smoke, and lava torrents. The germinal idea no 
doubt originated in Goethe's " Faust," but the poem of 
the great German is not less distinguished for its high 
art as a composition, than for its daring speculative 
philosophy. " Festus" has no claim to the former attri- 
bute, for in point of style it is frequently utterly loose 
and disjointed ; while in the latter it out-Herods Herod, 
and runs riot among all kinds of metaphysical exagger- 
ations and absurdities. Its sole redemption lies in the 
vivid tongues of flame — the lightnings of undoubted 
genius ever and anon bursting from its dark masses of 
encompassing smoke— in the grains of gold sparkling 
amid its lumps of soiling clay. On its metaphysics I 
do not mean to enter, as they seem a strange compound 
of Christian doctrine and Hegelian transcendentalism ; 
and all its oracles are enunciated from a cloudy taber- 
nacle. Yet, with all these excesses and defects, we are 
made to feel that " Festus " is the work of a poet. We 
cannot be deaf to the utterances of a bold and fervent 
spirit ; for these speak to us alike in his half-prosaic 
colloquialisms, and in his imaginative soarings. 

The great text which he labours to expound, if I can 
quite make it out, is the ultimate subordination of evil 
to good, and the infinite love of Heaven to all created 
things ; but from the main current of the theme a thousand 
emtie riviilets diverge, running no one knows whither. 

In "The Angel World," we have the youthful poet 

and the consequent result has been 
•failed— iti beauties and its defects 



(t iiraamrre *> 
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are each alike less prominent. In disciplining his imi- 
gination, it has lost much of its force and lustre ; and 
his style, if more subdued and symmetrical, has become 
more artificial, and has ceased to throw out those wild- 
flowers which hung about it like a natural garland. The 
scope and tendency of the poem I pretend not to decipher. 
It is of a symbolic character, and seems to involve manj 
mysteries, which a few may delight to pry into ; but id 
merit will be found to consist entirely in its descriptive 
passages, and its typification of abstract conceptions bj 
ideal forms — one angel being apparently intended for 
Faith, another Humility, and a third Human Nature. 
Alike in this poem and its predecessor, Bailey seems to 
advocate the doctrine of ultimate universal salvation, 
as also the law of universal necessity. I do not knoir 
that I can find any passage more impressed with the 
mingled grandeur and grotesqueness of his manner than 
the following — it is part of the dream that Elissa relates 
to her lover Lucifer : — 

** Methought that I was happy, because dead. 
All hurried to and fro, and many cried 
To each other — * Can I do thee any good 1* 
But no one heeded ; nothing could avail : 
The worid was one great grave. I looked and saw 
Time on his two great wings — one night — one day — 
Fly moth-like right into the flickering sun. 
So that the sun went out, and they both perished. 
And one gat up and spoke — a holy* man — 
Exhorting them ; but each and all cried out — 
' Gk) to — it helps not — means not : we are dead.' 

• ••••• • 

' Bring out your hearts before me. Give your limbs 
To whom ye list or love. My son Decay 
Will take them : give them him. I want your hearts^ 
That I may take them up to Qod,* There came 
These words amongst us, but we knew not whence. 
It was as if the air spake. And there rose 
Out of the earth a giant thing, all earth — 
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His eye was earthy, and his arm was earthy ; 

He had no heart. He but said, ' I am Decay ; ' 

And as he spake he crumbled into earth, 

And there was nothing of him. But we all 

Lifted our feuses up at the word God, 

And spied a dark star high above in the midst 

Of others, numberless as are the dead. 

And all plucked out their hearts, and held them in 

Their right hands. Many tried to pick out specks 

And stains, but could not ; each gave up his heart. 

And something — all things — nothing — it was Death, 

Said, as before, from air — ' Let us to CJod ! ' 

And straight we rose, leaving behind the raw 

Worms and dead gods; all of us — soared and soared 

Bight upwards, till the star I told thee of 

Looked like a moon — the moon became a sun ; 

The sun — ^there came a hand between the sun and us, 

And its five fingers made five nights in air. 

God tore the glory from the sun's broad brow, 

And flung the flaming scalp off flat to Hell : 

I saw him do it ,* and it passed close by us." 

Here we have the wild extravagance and the magnificent 
imagination blent. We do not know whether more to ad- 
mire or shudder ; yet we acknowledge the vital presence 
and power which makes the vision terrible, even after 
Clarence's dream. 

Passing at a tangent from the tame, the artificial, the 
conventional school of Hayley, and the hyperbolical 
extra-mundane one of Lewis, I am willing to admit that 
the poetry of Joanna Baillie and William Wordsworth 
may have rested too exclusively on mere simplicity 
or naturalness of sentiment and emotion ; that Scott, 
on the other hand, may have too unreservedly hinged 
on action and description ; and that the Italianisms 
of Hunt, Keats, and Cornwall, no doubt occasionally 
merged into affectation. But it was scarcely to be 
expected, even ere Campbell had passed away from 
among us, — and who had given us such admirable ill us- 



tratione of the classical and romantic combinet 

was to see the rise, and Ehndder over the progr^t 1 

Echool — as I know he did — which was to rejoice ii 

tical conception without poetical eiceciitioii — 

to substitute the mere accnmnlation of the ra 

for the triumph of art in their arrangement ^^^In i 

to displace the Parthenon hy a StoneboDgc. 

however, haa been the ease, and siieh the e 

mts, to whatever cause the anomaly is to be ti 
whether to the wearing ont, or case-hardening ofl 
soil by the great masters, who have illuminated oar F 
or to the main current of the national mind having ■ 
diverted into quite another channel — that of p~ 
science — leaving poetry to harp to tho winds or to an 
audience sparse and select. 

It would almost seem that there is somu shadow > ' 
truth in this latter hypothesis ; but insteai) of [tuHr; 
having adapted itself to this sobered tone of pnblte !(• '• 
ing, and having become more matter- of -fiutt, n>i>r 
in its enthusiasm, and more gracefn) in ' 
expositions of philosophical thought, morr c-'t 
passionate, and more in accordance with wlirn 
and feel to be true and tender, or beautiftil ur 
hB« rehelliously kicked up its heels in deriyicr 
" A flco for general sympathy and common -■ 
man in the moon for ever I " Thus sowing, i t i 

Simple utterance of feeling — with a mystiivr 
tary on such utterance — is all that the piir^ -' i' - 
of this newest of our schools aspire to. Fiue iuia; ■ 
allegorical symbols — hieroglyphic meanings — apeoilalli 
thought, we have in snperfuity, but no appnrptit tit'i' 
and seldom any attempt at composition. T r— ■ 
wheat are allowed to grow up together t>i 
weeded harvest, and often the bugloss and m 
scattered plentifully throughout tho field, loitk r' 
flowers in their respective bhie and scarlet jttckrta. H 
who would term this either agriculture or giirdcniii:r 



1 this utterance of thought seems to be designedly 

.nil imperfect, to help out the adiige omne 

n pro magnifico ; and although some, nay, oceaaioD- 

luperabun dance, of the materials for poetiy may 

^bserved floating about, it is of as nncertwu desti- 

■1 as the drift-wood on an aiitiimn'flood. Mfsticisni 

B quibbling; mysticism in religion is the jug- 

y of priestcraft ; mysticism in medicine is quackery — 

) these often serve their crooked purposes well. But 

stn in poetry can have no attainable triumph. 

e purpose of poetry is to delight and instmut, and 

otn be either pleased or profited by what is nnin- 

^ble. It would he as just to call stones and mortar, 

» and timber, a mansion, or to call colours and can- 

s picture, as to call mystical effervescences poetry. 

IDS are poetical materials artistinally elaborated ; and 

) productions of this school, from Emerson to 

;, cannot be allowed to rank higher than 

ditnl efitislons. It is necessary for a poet to think, 

d to fancy ; but it is also necessary for him to 

nilate and combine — processes which the pupils of 

lental academy seem indeed to wish under- 

A either that they totally overlook, or affect to mider- 

le as wortiUeas. Results^produets — conclusions — not 

Dcinations are expected from the poet, " His heart 

i up wheii be beholds a rainbow in the sky;" 

3 latrs of refraction producing this emotion he 

a be dealt with as a fit subject for science. It is 

I province of the poet to describe the western sunset 

"dying like a dolphin" in its changeful hues, not the 

■oal whj' and 'nherefore of twilight, In short, his 

vith enunciations, not with syllogisms, The 

k springs to conclusions not by the logic of sdence, but 

pitituitlon ; and whosoever, as a poet, acta fflther the 

^ mist, the naturalist, or the metaphysician, mistakes 

It object «F his specific mission. Philosophy and poetry 

r, in most things, not be incompatible ) but they are 



essential)^ distinct. Metaphysical aDalya^ cannot tn 
ucoepted aa substitutes either for apostrophes to the 
beautiful, or for utterances of passion. I hold thorn to 
be as different from these as principles are from pro- 
ducts, or as causes frum effects. 

1 have only two or three words more to add to this, 
regarding another set of new poetical aspirants, who 
will not look upon nature with their own unassist«d 
eyes, but are constantly interposing some favouriu 
medium — probably a distorting medium. They Mc 
motes between them and the sun, have a horror of ^1 
air, and filter the bring crystal of the fountatQ in Ihvlr 
repugnance to animatculfe — which they are yet reatlo* 
until they discover. When they sneeze, instead of 
blessing themselves, according to ancient and inuoceul 
custom, tbey search out a physiological reason ; and when 
tbey encounter a child crying, they have do sympathetie 
desire to pat it on the head, but would fiBJn analA^J 
its tears. They are either making monstrous grow^ "4H 
of the green gross on the lap of mother earth, or mftkldB 
new stars &om the nebulous fire - mist in the buB 
abysses of space above their beads. They turn ftaifl 
the obrious and unmistakcabte, and are off like " wtUH 
huntsmen " of imagination, in search of sptN;tral eaaeaol^M 
for they flatter themselves with the belief thnt tb ^B 
reveries are realities; and, dreaming that whatever IH 
iMf, is; and that whatever m, is not, their "aeriB^fl 
melting views " is christened transcendental philo60[tjB 
— poetry thus resolving itself into a negation of ituH 
ment — into a mere " fancy in twbibta," an entire abMnH 
tion of intellect in imagination — sunshine plajiog ^H 
morning mists — soon to dislimn in nothingness. ^V 

Bailey and Sterling stand, with relation to TentiTijB 
and Mrs Browning, very much as Shelley did with Kflrifl 
Their ambition was to sail " with ample pinion,** ^H 
only '■ through the azure fields of air," but also thw JB 
all the mists and clouds that oame in their wsj, imMW 
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of dealing with the ways and works of men, with the 
passions and associations of humanity. It is thus that 
their aspirations, although lofty, are ever indefinite ; that 
their reasonings seem always in a circle, and with no 
apparent goal. They would fain " dally with the sun, 
and scorn the hreeze ;" but they get bewildered, and are 
drifted away amid the Himmalayahs of cloudland. One 
grand object of the school to which they belong seems to 
be — if it indeed have any one distinct and leading prin- 
ciple — to regard the species and not the individual ; to 
generalise, and not to particularise ; to sink the national 
even in the cosmopolitan : a vision likely to be realised 
only when man has thrown off all the sloughs of his 
present nature. Add to this, that, as disciples of Fichte 
and Schelling, they attribute to the human mind powers 
that far overpass the boundaries of mere sensation. But 
where is this to end ? — when we remember that, proceed- 
ing in the same vague tract, by no means a new one, 
Schiller succeeded in convincing Goethe that his view of 
the morphology of plants was the result, not of observa- 
tion, but of an idea ; and that Oken broached a theory, 
which I believe Professor Owen is not disinclined to 
adopt, that the classes of animated nature are mere repre- 
sentations of the organs of the senses. That the latter- 
day poets have high aims and objects, however indefinite 
and difficult to be deciphered these may appear to the 
uninitiated, I never doubted. These seem principally to 
be a desire to exhibit the influence of physical nature 
on the operations of the fancy and intellect ; and we have, 
in consequence, simply their gropings amid the arcana of 
mind, in search of those hidden links of mystery which 
connect the seen to the unseen. But this, as the general 
subjective material, can scarcely be termed poetry ; or, if 
so, why stop short of versifying Jacob Behmen ? In 
Shakspeare, in Milton, in Akenside, in Wordsworth, in 
Byron, and in Coleridge, we have, it is true, grand casual 
aspirations after ideal good, and man's perfectibility, and 
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the knowledge of his whence and wherefore ; bnt to make 
such the miun staple of poetry is a vain attempt at 
constructing what would be all spirit and no body— a 
mere twisting of the sea-sand into ropes — for even ghosts 
should be invisible without the semblance of a corporeal 
form ; and yet these things are selected to form ever- 
lasting themes of profitless speculation, to the exclusion 
of all pictorial effect, and all exercise of the practical 
understanding. 

But although poetry is at present prostrated, it must 
revive— because it ever has been, and ever must be, a 
necessary aliment of our human nature. It is evident 
that literature, from an agglomeration of many coneor- 
rent causes, seems destined to accomplish certain specific 
cycles. We know what occurred on the extinction of the 
Homeric Chaucer — ^what followed the passing away of 
Shakspeare and Milton — ^how the brilliaiicies of Dryden 
and Pope waned dim in their disciples. Could it 
be otherwise in our own age, after the setting of such 
luminaries as Walter Scott, Lord Byron, and William 
Wordsworth 1 But the Occleves and Lyddgates of the 
first era, the Bonnes and Henry Mores of the second, and 
the Mallets and Tickells of the third, had each their 
glimmering hour. A brighter poetic day must anon 
come, with its healthy exhilarating sunshine ; and poetry 
shall again awake in renovation, to exhibit a chilil-like 
nature united with a giant's power — the majestic ima- 
gination wedded to the masculine intellect. 
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any other civilised country, when his work has been finished, we shall be able to 
boast that no other nation possesses so complete, and, at the same time, effective 
and artistically pleasing a record of its notable antiquities."— BioGktciood'f Moga- 
zine. 



THE NEW STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF SCOTLAND. In Fif- 
teen large Volumes Octavo, price £16, 16s. The Countiks may be had 
BeparoMy^ at the following prices : Aberdeen, 25s. ; Argyle, 15s. ; Ayr, 
18s. ; Banff, ds. ; Berwick, 8s. 6d. ; JBute, 3s. ; Caithness, 4a. 6d. ; Clack« 
mannan, 3s. 6d. ; Dumbarton, 6s. ; Dumfries, 128. 6d. ; Edinburgh, 16s. 6d. ; 
Elgin, 6s. ; Fife, 21s. ; Forfar, 15s. ; Haddington, 8s, 6d. ; Invemeas, 
lis. 6d. ; Kinross, 2s. ; Kincardine, 8s. ; Kirkcudbright, 8s. 6d. ; Lanark, 
21s. : Linlithgow, 4s. 6d. ; Naime, Is. 6d. ; Orkney, 5s. 6d. ; Peebles, 
4s. 6d. ; Perth, 27s. ; Ross and Cromarty, 10s. 6d. ; Renfrew, 19s. M.; 
Roxburgh, lOs. 6d. ; Selkirk, 2s. 6d. ; Shetland, 48. 6d ; Stirling, lOs. ; 
Sutherland, 5s. 6d. ; Wigtown, 5s. 6d. 

" Forming by far the most valuable repertory of statistics at the command of any 
country in Europe."— Quarterly Review. 

** As a statistical book of reference, the work is valuable — ^more so, in oar estima- 
tion, than many works which make a greater parade ot scientific forms. . ... 
To sum up more specifically, there are no fewer than 876 articles, each fumiahmgs 
complete monograph of a parish, or united group of parishes. Tlie parishes of eveiy 
county are classed together ; to each a full index of matter is added, and to the whob 
work is appended a general index, compiled on the same principle. There is also an 
alphabetical index of parishes, giving their population as shown by the last census, 
and referring to the volume and page where each is described. Thus the New Sbh 
tittical AccoutU qf Scotland unites, with the massive character and readablenese of » 
systematic view of Scottish statistics and geography, the utility of a geographical and 
statistical dictionary of SooHan^"— Spectator. 
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MEMOBIAIS OP THE CASTLE OF EDIHBTJBaH. Bf JAXSS 
GRANT, Author of " Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange,** dec &c With 
Twelve IlIustratioDS, Engraved on Wood by Branston. In crown 8to, 
price 7s. 6d. 

" Of the diffwent books of this nature that have fidlen in our way, we do not 
remember one that has equalled Mr Grant's ' Memorials of the> Cakle of Edin- 
bui^gh.' "-^Spectator, 

" Mr Grant's very interesting history of the Castle of Edinburgh — a work eqnaOy 
distinguished by research, accuracy, and pictorial intenAV—AlUcn't Essatfi. 

** We have rarely met with a more agreeable or more intaresting work than tiii& 
No one can ever have visited the * Modem Athens' without being struck with the 
position of its castle, and the peculiarity of its site. .... Many books are 
thrown aside after an examination of the first few pages, but this will never be the 
fate of the Memorials of Edinburgh Castie."— BeMV Messenger, 

** We have been much ammied with this littie book, which abounds in pleasant 
and interesting episodes, and we recommend it as an excellent specimen of local 
history. "^Athenaum. 



MEMOIBS OF SIB WILLIAM XISEALDT OF GBAVGiE, 

Knight, Commander of French Horse, Lord of the Secret Coondl, and 
Governor of the Castie of Edinburgh for Mary Queen of Scots. Post 8?a 
price 10s. 6d. 

** It is seldom indeed that we find history so written, — in a style at once vigorous, 
perspicuous, and picturesque. The author's he^rt is thoroughly with his suliject, 
and he exhibits, ever and anon, flashes of the old Scottish spirit, which we are gM 
to believe has not decayed from the land." — Blacktoood*s Magazine. 

** This book professes to give an account of one of the most accomplished kni^ti 
and bravest soldiers of his age. It is written in a manner worthy of the subject, and 
we shall be much surprised U its success be not proportioned to its merits. We do 
not know where we have studied a biography so pleasantiy and graphically writtsn 
as the work before us. It is the very spirit of Sir Walter Scott transfused into hfe- 
tory, and it is so because the author appears to have passed over every spot of grouftd 
referred to in his book — to have studied the position of all parties whose deeds are 
depicted by him, and thus to have lived again amongst the men of whom he gives 
an account." — Morning Herald, 

** One of the most remarkable and valuable contributions to Scottish histiuytint 
the feriile press of our northern neighbours has ever given to the world, — a histoiy 
wliich embraces within its range many of the most memorable incidents in the life 
of Mary Queen of Scots — ^whidi brings us often into the company of the vetsrsa 
reformer John Knox — which records the violent deaths of no less than four suooss- 
sive representatives of royalty, and which pictures Edinburgh with her fiunoos caatb 
garrisoned and fortified, and the cannon on its battlements sweeping the city b^io* 
them, — a history like this must take a prominent and permanent place in Scottiali 
literature." — Dorchester Journal, 



TEir TEARS OF THE CHUBCH OF SCOTLAITD. 
MDCCCXXXin. to MDCCCXLin., with Preluninary Historical Rebo- 
spect from MDLX. By JAMES BRTCE, D.D. Two vols. 8vo, pries 
21s. 
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#<fBB WEXS OF FEUCU HEIIAVS- 

A Vew Edition, elegantly printed in Six Pocket VolnnieBi 

' I price 24s. in gilt cloth, or 188. in printed coyers. The following are sold 

L '- separately, price 48. in gilt cloth :— 

RECORDS OF WOMAN, AND OTHER POEMS. 

THE FOREST SANCTUARY, AND OTHER POEMS. 

DRAMATIC WORKS. 

TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS POEMS. 

BONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS. 



II. 

A "Sew Edition, in one vol. royal octavo, with IlliistratiYe 

Notes, a Selection of Contemporary Criticisms, and a Portrait of Mn 
Hbmans, engraved by Findbn. Price One Guinea. 

" Here b a volmne in which high poetry and deep passion are united with feminine 
dallcBcy and unsullied moral purity. Here is a volume which a &ther may give to 
hb daughter on her birth-day, or on some day of this gift-giving season, with a feeling 
not leis confiding or holy than that with which he gives his cbild her night and 
Burning Messing and kin. The name of Felicia Hemans has become, and is doubt- 
]M8 destined to remain, one of the loved and cherished household words in connection 
with British poetical literature."— 37^ Watchman. 

** The best, the most accurate, and the most splendid edition that has yet been 
pnfaUflhed of our English Sappho."— ;5un. 

** She is ever alive to the dignity of her calling and the purity of her sex. Aware 
of the diflkolties of her art, she aspired towards excellence with untiring persever- 
■Boa, and improved herself by the study of the best models, well knowing that few 
tMnga eaqr of attainment can be worth much. Her taste thus directed her to appro- 
priate and happy subjects ; and hence it has been , as with all things of sterling veJue, 
that her writings have not been deteriorated by time. Of no one modem writer can it 
he aflinned, with less hesitation, that she has become an English Classic, nor, until 
homan nature becomes very different from what it now is, can we hnagine the least 
pnrtwbllity that the music of her lays will cease to soothe the ear, or the beauty of 
Mr MDtiment to charm the gentle heaxt.*'— Blackwood's Magazine, 



A XEXOnt OF MSB HEMAHS. ^y her Sister. With a Portrait, 
price fik 



I F0EX8 by the LADT FLOSA HASTINaS. With a Portrait, 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 

" AU lovers of that purer poetry which catches half its grace from heaven, will seek 
for reeordi of its pious beauty upon the gentle pages of this graceful book. We have 
but g^ced at tiie poems, and gatheoed only snatches of the beauties which we are 
prenared to meet on deeper and closer perusal, and of which our readers shall receive 
tbttr Oim,**— Morning PosL 



1 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAB W0EI8 



Ughts And Shadows of SeottlBli IdXb, 

Fodaeap 8vo, 28. 6d. 

The Trials of Margaret Kyndsay. 

By the Author of " Lights and Shadowi of Scottidi Life.** Fodntp 9m, 
2s.6(L 

The Foresters. 

By the Author of " Lights aa4 Shadows of Scottish Life.** Fookeap Sfo, ' 
2s. 6d. 

Tom Cringle's ftog. 

Complete in One Volume, Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Cruise of the Midge. 

By the Author of ** Tom Cringle's Log.** In One Yofamis, Foobop Sw* 
3s. fid. 

The Zdfe of Mansie liirauch. 

Taii^r in Dalkkith. Foolscap Sro, 2b. 6d. 

The Snbalrtem. 

By thd Author of '* The Cbdsea Pensioners.** FooHaeap 8to, Sb. (td. 

Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. 

By the Author of *' The Student of Salamanca." Foolscap 8vo, 2b. M. 

irights at Mess, Sir Frizzle Pumpkin: 

And Otuxr Talks. Foolscap Svo, 28. 6d. 

The Touth and Manhood of CjnrU Thornton. 

By the Autlior of ** Men and Manners in America." Foolnap Svo, Si. 6d. 

Valerius. JL Roman Story. 

Foolscap Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Reginald Dalton. 

By the Author of ** Valerius." Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Some Passages in the Bistory of Adam Blair, mad MUkKf 

of Matthew UTald. 

By the Author of " Valerius." Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Annals of the Parish, and Ayrshire legatees. 

By John Oalt. Foolscap 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Sir Andrew HTylie. 

By John Galt. Foolscap Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Provost and other Tales. 

By John Galt. Foolscap Svo, 3s. 6d. * 

The Bntail. 

By John Galt. Foolscap Svo, 3s. 6d. 

ftife in the Far llTest. 

By G. F. RuxTON. A New Edition. Foolscap, 4a. dodu 
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/ 

raOFBSSOB WILSOFS FOEUS, oontaininff the lib of falsi, 

City of the Plague, and other Poems. In two Tohuue, poet 8vd, 21s. 



LAIB OF THE SCOTTISH GAVAUEBS, AND OTHER FOEHS. 
By WILLIAM K ATTOUN, Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
Edinbuis^ With an Appendix; containing an Examination of tiie 
Statements in Mr Maeaulay's " History of England," regarding John 
Grahame of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee^ A New Edition. In small 
8vo, elegantly bound in gilt cloth, price 98. 

** Professor Aytoun's * Lays of the Scottish CavaliOTS '—a volume of verse which 
•hows that Scotland has yet a poet. Full of the true fire, it now stu-s and swells 
Iflw a trampet-note — ^now sinks in cadences sad and wild as the wail of a Highland 
ditge." — QuarteHy Review, 

** Finer ballads than those, we are bold to say, are not to be found in the lan- 
fiuige. .... The ballads of Professor Aytoun have the life-like reality of the 

old pictures, and much of the warmth and fulness of their colouring 

Sudi lines fix themselves in the memory, as the flrst-loved melodies of childhood. 
We have read them with great enjoyment, and now heartily thank the author for 
hit ddigfatital volume, the prose notes and illustrations of which are as intorestlDg 
M the verse is admkable." — Times. 



XHS FOEKS AND BALLADS OF SCHILLEB. Traailated by 

SiK EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart.; with a Brief Sketch of 
Schillkr's Life. A New Edition, in one volume, in the Press. 

** The work of one poet who has perfectly seized the meanhig of another poet."-* 
2VMer. 

'* The translations are executed with consummate ability. The technical difRcnl- 
tiee attending a task so great and intricate have been mastered or duded with a 

Kwer and patience quite extraordinary ; and the public is put in possession of per- 
ps the best translation of a foreign poet which exists in our language. Indeed 
we know of none so complete and so faitliful."— Jlfomin^ Chronicle. 



XHS OOUBSE OF TDDB. A Foem in Ten Boofai. By 

ROBERT POLLOK, M.A. Nineteenth Edition. SmaU 8vo, price 7$. 6d. 
neatly bound in cloth. 



THE FOETZGAL WOBKS OF THOEULS AIBD. In octavo, 
price 6a., doth. 
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THE CAZTOKS: A Eainily Picture. "By SDL EDWABD BULWJBK 
LTTTON, Bart In Three Yolumes, Post Octavo, price 3U. 6d. 

« The most brilliant and the most beautiful of all the efibsians of Bir Bulvtr Jet- 
ton's pen of fascination." — The Sun. 

** One of those gracefcil funily groups in whidi all the eompooent parts aiek 
perfect harmony, and all. the accessories are wrought out with a skUl at ones Chi 
most manrellous, and apparently ttie most unprem^tated. "—^Mom^ Barald^ 

** There are portions of the work equal to anything in the whole xange of Briliik 
fiction. . . . It iB a book that it does one good to read. . . . An inT%aiii> 
ing, a bracing hook."-^AUas. 

** And a beautiful picture it is, too ; the portraits striking, yet ehaxacteristte ; tti 
colouring exquisitely tasteful, yet true to nature."— 2feto Moikklp Magaxine, 

** In the book before us, Bir E. Lytton presents himself in his most beoomlif 
attitude. . . . Thus, we repeat, we prefer ' The Caxtona * to most of Sir Bohw 
Lytton *8 recent novela,**— 'Athenaeum, 



BECBEATIOVS OP CHBISTOPHSB VOSTH. In Three YOamm, 

Post Octavo, price £1, lis. 6d. 

" Welcome, right welcome, Christopher North ; we CMdiaUy greet thee in ti^ 
new dress, thou genial and hearty old man, whose ' Ambrosian nights 'have lOoAa 
in imagination transported us from solitude to the social drde, and whoM vtiU 
pictures of flood and fell, of loch and glen, have carried us in thought from tiM 
smoke, din, and pent-up opulence of London, to the rushing stream, or tzanqnl 
tarn, or those mountain ranges," &c — Times, 

" Delightful volumes — full of fun and fervour, power and pathoe— of deep feriinir 
and light-hearted gaiety— of impassioned language, rolling along in the strength and 
majesty of genuine eloquence — and of familiar gossip, tripping it lightly over the i 
rier p&gea."— Scotsman. 



MSS SOUTHET'S WOKK&- 

Chapters on Ghnrdiyards. "Bj MRS southey, (CABOLINB 

BOWLES.) A New Edition. Fcp, 8vo, price 78. 8d. 
Solitary Hours. Fcp. 8vo. a New Edition, price 5s. 
The Birthday, and other Poems. Fcp* 8^> price 78. 

Bobin Hood, and other Poems. By S. 8. and C. 8. Feifi 

8vo, price 8s. 

** Those sweet poems in the little volume of ScHUary HourSf width for truth and 
depth of feeling, and for tenderness and holiness of thought, are among the moM 
beautiful that have been produced in this generation. . . . We do not remonlMr 
any recent author whose poetry is so unmixedly native ; and thisEngUsh comjdeziOB 
constitutes one of its characteristic charms. No purer models of our genuine F 



feeling and language could 1|| placed in a young foreigner's hands than MraSonthii^ 
works. Moreover, her veremcation, especially in her two kiter volumes, is noionllf 
generally correct, but, in several instances, of very great beauty and pafsction. la 
her last poem. The Birthday, she has attained to % still higher uoeUanoe of ilaia* 
—Qmrterljf Review. 
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TKS THOITSAKD A-TEAB. By SAHUEL WAXRES, Esq., 
F.R.S. A New Edition. Three Volumes fcap. 8vo, price 18s. 

" Ttn Thousand A-Tear is perhaps destined, in British literature, to some such 
nnk as Den Q^ixote holds in that of Spain."— American Journal, 

"We consider Gammon the real hero in this mixed drama, which at once 
feaembles OtkeUo and let Plaidatrsj the Satan of the Epopceia, which brings to 
one's Biemoiy Paradise Lost and the Lutrin, Consummate skill, perfect hypocriaj, 
indomitable eno^, unbounded ambition— there is Gammon I "—Sevue des deux 
Mondes. 



THE DIABT OP A LATE PHTSICIAH. Bf SAMUEL WAE- 
REN, Esq., F.R.S. A New Edition. Complete in Two Volumes, 
price 12s. 

** We know of no book in the English language so calculated to rivet the atten- 
tion, and awaken the purest and deepest qrmpathies of the heart, as the Diary of a 
Late Phffsieian. The man who lias not read these tales has yet to learn a lesson 
in the mysteries of human nature ; and though 2Wi Thousand A-Year noay, as a 
literary composition, claim precedence, we thio^ it lacks something— a very little — 
of that tmtbfiil simplicity, that trusting and religious fervour, that refines every 
aentiment and hallows every aspiration inspired by the elder virork." — Oaj/brd and 
OoBUnic^ Beview, 



SOW AND THEN. By SAMUEL WABBEir, Esq., F.B.S. A 

New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and a Pre&ce. In one 
Tohune royal poet Svo, price 10s. 6d. 

<* Such is the outline of Bfr Warren's present work— a vindication, in beautiful 
proee, of the * ways of God to noan.* A grander moral is not to be found than that 
wldch dwells upon the reader's mind when the book is closed ; conveyed, too, as it 
b, in language as masculine and eloquent as any the English tongue can furnish." — 
Times. 

** It is sculpture, not pafaiting, that we have here to deal with. The characters 
are few, the events simple ; and both characters and events stand broadly and boldly 
out, chiselled into big, massive, rigid proportions. It is a book displaying peculiar 
and remarkable talents. In parts the narration is of breathless interest. There is 
an ntter and blessed absence of conventionalism about the tale ; and it is invested 
with a species of severe epic grandeur which, as it were, overshadows the mind."— 
Morning Chronide. 



fHE MORAL, SOCIAL, AND FEOFESSIOVAL DUTIES OF 
ATTORNEYS AND SOLICITORS. By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq., 
F.R.S., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, In 
one thick Volume, fcap. Svo, price 98. 

" Amongst the brilliant passages with which the Lectures abound, we find the 
aoondest and most useful advice, as well to the practitioner as to the student The 
Udden rocks and quicksands of which the young practttioner noay be imaware are 
bera pelted out, and lights are raised to warn him of ihe dangers by which he is 
wrroanded. Hie Lectures abound with happy illustrations of the doctrines pro- 
poonded, and striking CKamples are happily introduced, which cannot fkil to 
taninwB on the menuny the importance of the Lecturer's admonitionB."— jC<^{ 
Obfsrwr. 
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AmilS OF THE FUnrSULAB CAMPAian. 3f TB0KA8 

HAMILTON, Baq. Late of the 29th Regiment, Author of <* Qyril Tboni- 
ton," Men and Manners in America," dte. A New Bditfm, Revised and 
Augmented by Fbcdbugk Hardmav, Eeq., Author of *' Penininlar 
Scenes and Sketches," dec In One Ydnme OetaTO. Price IQs. doth. 

" Of the chief writers, (on this snlijeot,) Giqitain Hamiltoii*ii work comes neanst 
to historical calmness and impartiality. .... Sometimes the coldness and 
matter-of-foctness with which the most astounding incidents and atrocities an 
chronicled, serves more eflfoctnally to impress the thinking reader with tlie honen 
of the contest, than when his sympathies are directly donanded by the fine writing 
of the historian. The value of Captain Hamilton's work is very greatly incnaied, 
in the present edition, by the labours of Mr Hardman."— ■£Sc0(«man. 



LEA7ES FBOH THE JOTJEHAL 07 A SUBALTEKH, BUBISa 

THE CAMPAIGN IN THE PUNJAUB, 1848-48. In crown Sto. 

price Ss. 

'* An extremely graphic, animated narrative of events, most readable from the 
first page to the last, does much more to convey to the reader's mind a Just and 
vivid conception of tiie lights and shadows of life in an Indian camp — ^the suspense 
before the coming strife, the wild excitement of the fray, and the painfkil reactkm 
of the inactivity which succeeds." — Atku, July 1, 1849. 

" This volume presents, in a very pleasing form, an accurate account of some of 
the most striking features in the late campaign of this portion of British India. . . 

. . A more lively, rattling description of what a subaltern really experiences on 
service, Including the horrible work he does, and the horrible sights he sees, was 
never vfritien.'*— Economist, July 14, 1849. 



SKETCHES OF THE POETICAL UTEBATUBE OF THE 

PAST HALF-CENTURY ; in Six Lectures, delivered at the Edinbuzgli 
Philosophical Institution. By D. M. MOIR, Esq., (Dblta.) Fcap. 8vo. 



DOMESTIC YEESES. By DELTA. Foolscap 8vo. Price fis., 

bound in cloth. 

" The poems refer chiefly to the deaths of three beloved children. . . . Thi 
sad and solemn beauty of several of them, indeed, speaks with even painful fmt 
to the heart ; the very form of verse adapt^ in some, as for example in tlie eawef 
the ' Ode to Casa Wappy,' is so mournfully attuned that the production caaaet It 
read without tears. This little work, altogether, will be felt as a tkb 
treat to the feeling heart. — Scotsman, 
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fBI XOOX AND THE LbCH; eonteiaing minute Instmetiou ia 

•D Hl^jbUuid BporU, with RmaikB npmi the Wild Birds and Beasts of the 
Seottish Mountain. By JOHN COLQUHOUN, Esq. Third Edition, 
witti wfaidi is now inc(»porated, " Rocks and Riykhs," &c., by the 
AnthOT. In 8?o, with numerous Illustaations. 



fBI ASWE&'S C0MFA5I0ir TO THE BIVEBS ASD LOCHS 

OF SCOTLAND. By THOMAS TOD STODDART. In post 8vo, 
priee 10s. (ML With a Fishing l£ap of Scotland, and other Uhistrations. 

** Indiqwnsable in all time to come, as the very strength and grace of an Anglor's 
Tackle and Equipment in Scotland, must and will be * Stoooart's Anoi^sr'b 
OoMPAinoir.*"— BtoclpiooodV Magazine. 

" Without a second's pause of hesitation, we pronounce the book the best extant 
•8 an angVug guide to the salmon and trout waters of Scotland, and particnlariy to 
the fiunous Tw^ and its many tributaries. .... Every angler who has an 
amMtSon to become an adept in the art of killing trout and salmon by means of rod 
and line, should peruse assiduously Mr Stoddart's work."— B^V Life. 

'* Pleasant it is to wander by the loch and stream with such a guide and companion 
M Mr Stoddart"— w<lt enceum. 

** The author is a perfect enthusiast in * the gentle craft,' and the matter seems 
diiefly drawn from his own experience. A peculiar feature of the book is its detailed 
aeoount of the Scottish lochs and rivers, with tlieir tributaries. This feature renders 
3%e Angter't Companion a necessary volume to any one contemplating a piscatoral 
•xcorsion in Scotland, independently of its general use as a book of instructions." — 
/Spectator. 



LAT8 07 THE DEEB-EOBEST. A Selection from the Qriglxial 

Poems of JOHN SOBIESKI STUART and CHARLES EDWARD 
STUART. With an Essay on Deer-stalking and Roe-Hunting, Notes of 
Bonarkable Incidents in Forest Sports, Traditions of the Clans, and Notices 
of Natural History in the Deer-Forest. In Two Volumes, post octavo, 
price 21s. 

*< This is, we have no hesitation in saying, the best work on deer-stalking which 
has yet been vnritten ; and the amount of information which it contains regarding 
tiie habits of the stag and roe, combined with the vivid pictures of which we have 
made such ample use, cannot fail to render it popular. In an antiquarian point of 
▼lew it is also highly interesting, for it embodies a large amount of traditionary lore, 
■ketches of the dans, and fragments of Highland song, of much superior merit to 
those which have hitherto come into our hands. The disquisitions, too, upon the 
disappearance of some animals once indigenous to Scotland — such as tlie wolf, the 
alk, Uie wild bull, and the beaver— exhibit a great amount of research, and supply 
• fap wlilch has long been wanted in the page of natural history."— Bfocftiaooc('« 
Magazine, 

'* Rid) with a thousand excellencies, with traits of natural history in its most 
mttractive department, and poetieed by the ardoit language of keen aud hereditary 
I.**— -Morning Chronicle, 
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A MEMOIR OP JOHN PBILFOT CUBBAIT. With Skstdm 
of his Contemporaries. By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq., A.B., one of 
her Majesty's Comniissionen of the Court for the Relief of Insolvoit 
Debtors. Octavo, with a Portrait Price 12s. 6d. 

The present work, while embracing the more valuable portion of the Recollections 
of Curran formerly published by Mr Phillips, mainly consists of hitherto impabUibed 
matter, in the drawing up of which the author has been for some time engaged. It 
comprises Sketches and Anecdotes of Flood and Grattan, Clare, Tone, Norbnry 
and his Court, Bushe, Plunket, Dean Eirwan, Hamilton Rowan, Clonmdl, 
O'Connell, Enunett, &c. ; with specimens of their eloquence, and very oc^kms 
extracts from the speeches of Curran. 

** It may seem an omission, in a woric professing to give the Orators as well m 
the Statesmen of the last age, that Curran should not appear among themr-4lie 
greatest orator, after Grattan and Plunket, that Ireland has iMX)duoed, and in ewy 
respect worthy of being placed on a line with those great masten of speech. But 
there is really an insuperable difficulty in attempting a task which has been so 
inimitably performed already, and within only a few years. Mr C. Phillip's sbrtdi 
of his friend is certainly one of the most extraordinary pieces of biography ever 
produced. Nothing can be mora lively and picturesque than its reiHreaentUtion of 
the famous original. The reader of it can hardly be said not to have known 
Curran and Curran's contemporaries. It has been Justly said of this admitaUe 
work, that it is Boswell minus Bozzy. No library should be without such a piece.** 
Lord Brougham's Historical Sketdies qfStatamen, 



THE POLITICAL UPE OP THE BIGHT HON. EDMUHD 
BURKE. A Memoir. By the Rev. GEORGE CROLY, LLJ>., 

Rector of St Stephen's, Walbrook, London. In two volumes, post 8vo, 
price 18s. 

** We have quoted enough, and more than enough, to convince the vaoA 
sceptical of the originality, eloquence, and power of these remarkable volumes. We 
regard them as a valuable contribution to our national literature, as an effectual 
antidote to revolutionary principles, and as a masterly analysis of the mind and 
writings of the greatest philosopher and statesman of our history." — The Briftinma. 



LETTERS OP EMmENT PESSOKS ADDRESSED TO DAVD) 

HUME. Containing original Letters from Horace Walpole — ^Helvetii»~ 
Bishop Douglas — Lord Lyttleton — Mirabeau the elder — Lady Herv^ — CoL 
Barre — Sir Jas. Macdonald — The Earl Marischal — Strahan the Printer- 
Lord Longhborough — Lord Hardwick the younger — Lord Hertford — ^Mw- 
ischal Conway — Mrs Cockbum — Turgot — D'Alembert — Mile, de I'Esiiin* 
asse — Coutts the Banker— Edward Murphy— Dean Tucker — Sir Jas. Stev^ 
art — Malesherbes — Mad. de Boufflers— Holbach — Sir John Ptin|^a— 
President de Brosses — Diderot — Buffon — Mad. Geoffirin — Prevoit— I* 
Condamine — Crebillon, &c. In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 

'* It is altogether one of the most valuable and instructive collection of 
which has seen the light for many years — abounding in points of great and 
interest for the general reader, while it furnishes a rich store of materiidi 
more recondite purposes of the student of literary, social, and poUllcal 
"QUugovo Constitutional. 
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VOTES ON VOSTH AUESICA: Agricultiiraly Economical, and 

SOCIAL. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, F.R.S.S. L. and E. &c 
dec Author of ** Lectores on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology," 6lc 
In two Tola, post 8to, with a Map, and otlier Illustrations. 



mPBESSIOITS AHD EXPEEIEirCES OF THE WEST DTDIES 
and NORTH AMERICA in 1849. By ROBERT BAIRD, A.M. la 

Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price 21s. 

" The reader will find in the present work a most faithful and attractive descrip- 
tion of the countries which the author has visited— the West Indies, Canada, and 
the United States— as regards both their natural features and scenery, and the 
character, the manners, and habits of the inhabitants, interspersed with many in- 
teresting traits and incidents, forming altogether a tourist's note-book and traveller's 
guide of the very best class."— Jb/in Bull. 



MEET AEB MANEEBS DT AMEBICA. By the Author of 

** C^ Thornton," (Captahi Hamilton.) A New Edition, with a Portrait 
of the Author, and Letters written by him during his Journey through 
the United States. Fcap. Svo, price 7s. 6d. 

** Though many excellent volumes have since been published, not one has super- 
seded it as a standard and safe authority. Other travellers have confirmed its 
accuracy without adding much to its information. . . But this addition haa 
another advantage : it is enriched with the private letters he wrote to his friends 
from America, in which his first impressions are recorded without concealment."— 
Briiannia. 



LIFE Hr THE "FAB WEST." By the late OEOBQE F. 

RUXTON, Esq., Author of ** Travels in Mexico." A New Edition. 
Fcap. Svo, price 4s. 

«* One of the most fascinating productions in this class of literature. The intensely 
graphic force with which the scenes and characters are delineated, and which is the 
natural result of the author's personal familiarity with the originals of the pictures 
drawn by his pen, and of his keen powers of observation, transports the reader's 
mind involuntarily into the Far West itself, among the Red hunters and warriors, 
and the American trappers and mountaineers. To read the volume is almost equal 
to a personal visit to those romantic regions, and their savage and half-savage in- 
habitMits — so vivid is the impression which the perusal of Mr Ruxton's sketches 
leaves on the imagination."— JoAn BtiU. 

** One of the most daring and resolute of modem travellers. ... A volume 
fitUer of excitement is seldom submitted to the public."— ^(Aeiueum. 



EUBSOE'S BAT ; or, Erery-day Idfe Scenes in the Wilds of 

NORTH AMERICA. By ROBERT M. BALLANTYNE. Post 
Octavo, with Illustrations, 98. 

" An able, graphic, and sphrited deieriptimi, not maniy of interesting journeys 
and adventures, throui^it theie wild and uneiittlnted nponi, but a full and wdl 
written account of the fonnalkm aMma. mm* *m/u <•# *^ OoaqMoy* of the Indian 
tribes, and mueh ^alnabla ivid ' t «taioit ancy matter oon- 

nectsd with tht Muntayr 
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&B£ECE USfBEB THE B0KAH8. An Historical Tltfir €f ttt 

Condition of the Ore^ Nation, ftrom the Ulna of its Coaqoeit hj ti» 
Romans, until the Bxtinction of ttie Roman Emigre in the East, bx. 148 
— AJ>. 717. By GEORGE FINLAY, ILR.G. Octavo, price 10l 

"... His work it therefore learned and profound. It throws a flood d 
light upon an important though obscure portion of Grecian history. . . . Ib 
the essential requisites of fidelity, aocuraqr, and learning, Mr Fialay bears a fitTOor- 
able comparison with any historical writer of our day." — North Ameriean Bakm, 

" The History of Greece under the Romans has been ably written by Mr Finli^. 
— Qiuarttrly Review, 



JOUBHAL OP A T0X7B IS 6BEECE AHB TBI HVIAV 

ISLANDS, in the Spring of 1838 ; with Remarla on the Hut Hbtay, 
Present State, aud Classical Antiquities of thoee Oo iiatfffafc Biy W< 
MURE, Esq. of Caldwell. In Two Yolumes, poet 8fO, priee Sli., Wbm- 
trated by Original Drawings. 

** Mr Mure's Journal is not only the work of a Arvwd and intdHgenft obftmr, 
and of a sound, though modest scholar, but withal a very pleasant wwli.'*— <{iHnrleHtr 
Reviev). 



ASCIEST AND MODEBH ABT, Hiitorical and CritiioaL 97 

GEORGE CLEGHORN, Esq., of Weena Second Edition, Two Tola 
foolscap octavo. Price 12s. 



" A brief yet comprehensive sketch, historical and critical, of ancient and 
art, from the earliest up to the present time. . . We have seldom pe r ose d a wotk 
of a more popular character, from which we have derived more genuine ddigiit, ot 
by which our limited and untutored perceptions of the beauties of art have bsn 
more assisted and enlightened, than the one we have now the additional pkiawne of 
recommending to a place in every public lilnary, and on the table of every man wbo 
values art, retinement, elegance, and taste." — Morning PoH. 



LECTUBES OS THE HISTOBT OF UTERATUBS, Andest tid 

Modem. From the German of FREDERICK SCHLEGEL. In Oai 
Vol. foolscap 8vo, price 5s. 

" Form the most lumuious, comprehensive, and philosophical sorvqy of ttie hiitofy 
of literature which our own age has produced." — Britannia. 

** A wonderful periormance, — better than anything we as yet have on the fti^ 
in our own language."— Quarterly Review. 

" Though concise, Schlegel's work is so comprehensive in its range, that it it 
alone ahnost sufficient to make the reader a literary person."— JUImifir 
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riEBS OV THE TBUTHS COHTAIHEB TS FOFULAB 

SUPERSTITIONS : with an Account of MESMERISM. By HER- 
BERT MAYO, M.D., formerly Senior Surgeon of Middlesex Hospital ; 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in King's College ; Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy in tlie Royal College of Surgeons, London ; F.R.S., 
F.6.S., &c. Second Edition, post 8vo, price 6s. 

The explanations are often ingenious, and always suggestive and interesting. 
. . We recommend the reader who takes an interest iu the matter to im- 
6 his acquaintance with the Letters themselves." — Athenaum. 



lECT UFE. By DAVID BADHAM, HJ). In Ibolsoiq^ Svo, 

price 4s. 6d. 

This is a very interesting little work— it Is fiill of ingenious aignmentand aophis- 
yet it drives such hard knocks at all our early impreasions, that whether we have, 
lb age of credulity, a stock sufficient to comfort us ^en we see a little urchin 
ng an insect to pieces, on the strength of Dr Badham's plea that it euinot feel, 
lat some obstinacy adheres, and pleads that unless a man becomes a fly, a bee, 
beetle, and reveals how he is after his head is off, that there is no way m prov- 
he author's conclusions to be correct on the premises he sets forth, must remain 
ely balanced question."— Dublin Evening MaU, 



TUBES Hr DIYHriTT. By fhe late OEOBGE HILL, DJ). 

Principal of St Mary's College, St Andrews. A New Edition. One YoL 
8vo, 148. 

Dr Hill of St Andrews had the faculty beyond most men of comprehensive and 
nous arrangement. We shall have occasion at a posterior stage of our course to 

ourselves of the important service which he has rendered to theology. . . . 

not sure if I can recommend a more complete manual of divinity than the 
[ have now adverted to. ... I know of no treatise which professes to ex- 

the whole range of theological doctrine, and does it in more of a lucidut ordo 

tlie one that we have fixed upon."— i>r Chcdmert, 



nrHNITT of GEOMETBIC DESIGBT, Exemplified \sj 

Forty Plates, comprising upwards of Two Hundred Illustrations, in Proof 
of the systematic Composition of Tracery. By ROBERT WILLIAM 
BILLINGS, Associate of the Institute of British Architects. Author of 
*' The Baronial and Architectural Antiquities of Scotland,*' Ac. 4fcc. 4to, 
price 258. 



S FOWEB OP FOBM APPLIED TO &EOMETBIC TBACEBT; 

One Hundred Designs and their Foundatlona resulting from One Diagram. 
By ROBERT WILLIAM BILLINGS, Boyal Octavo', prioe 7s. Od. 
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KAPS FBOH JOHNSTOirS PHYSICAL ATLAS, 

SOLO SKPARATXLY 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND LECTURE-ROOMS. 



" ThB want of such an atlas for schools, &C, I HAVB FOR TBARS 
RXORBTTBO OURINO MY COUR8K8 OF LBCTURBS ON PHYSICAL OBOORAPHY."— 

Professor Jameson. ** Thb orbatbst boon that Iias bvbr bbbn confbrrbd 
UPON thb obooraphical boucation of thb bmpirb." — Pro/issor PiUcms. 
** To thb rising obnbration, in whosb boucation thbsb subjects can- 
not WBLL BB NBOLBCTBD, WHBRB any PRBTBNSION is MAOB to &BBP PACX 
with TBB INTBLLBCTUAL PROORBSS of thb TIMBSy THBSB MAPS WILL THROW 
NBW ANO POWBRFUL INTBRBST INTO THB STUDY OF OBOORAPHY.'" — Philoso- 
phical Magazine. ** No good tbachbr could obsirb a bbttbr work to 
LBCTURB FROM."— TaitV Magazine. 



Mountain Sybtems of Europe, 

Geological Stracture of the Globe, 

Mountain Chains in Europe and Agia,, 

Mountain Chains in North America, 

Mountain Chains in South America, 

Map of the Glacier R^ons, . . 

Phenomena of Volcanic Action, 

Comparative Views of remarkable Geological Phenomena, 

Palaeontological and Geological Map of the British Islands, 

(2 Sheets,) 
Physical Chart of the Atlantic Ocean, 

„ „ Indian Ocean, 

„ ,, Pacific Ocean, 

Tidal Chart of the British Seas, 
River Map of Europe and Asia, 
River Map of America, 
Map of Isothermal Lines, 

Chart of the GeographicaJ Distribution of the Currents of Air, 
Hyetographic or Rain Map of the World, 

„ or Rain Map of Europe, 

Chart of the Polarising Structure of the Atmosphere, 
Map of Botanical Geography, .... 

Distribution of Food Plants, ..... 

, , „ Mammiferous Anunals of the Orders Quadrumana, 

,, ,, Carnivorous Animals, 

,, „ Animals of the Orders Rodentia and Ruminantia, 

,, ,, Birds, ■ . 

,, „ Reptiles, 
Ethnographic Map of Europe, 

,, ,, Map of British Islands, 

Each Map is aeeompanlad by Ijettarpress Dascrlpttoii« 
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The F<mr Divisiont of the Physical Atlas are sold separately, viz. ;— 

GEOLOGY, .... lOMaps, and Letterpress, half -bound morocco, £4 14 6 
HYDROGRAPHY, . 6 Maps, and Letterpress, do. 

METEOROLOGY, . 6 Maps, and Letterpress, do. 

2^ATURAL HISTORY, 9 Maps, and Letteipress, do. 



SSI 
117 f I 
4 SI I 
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JOHNSTON'S PHTSICAL ATLAS. 

'* Bf devoting a dngto hour to ilie oontemplfttton of oar globe in the diorama of a 
Phjr«ical Atlas, the ttodent will witneaa the grandear of the tenement in which he 
dwalli, and will not fail to appreeiaM the beaatiftil oonoeption of Humboldt, when 
he spealuof'the lift of the earth.'"— NoETH Bbitxib Bbtivw. 



I. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. A Series of Haps and Illiistrations 

of the Geographical Distribntion of Natural Phenomena. By Alexandw 
Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E., F.R.a.S., F.G.S., Geographer at EcUnburgh 
to her Majesty. In Imperial Folio, half-bound ruasia or morocco, price 
£10, 108. 

** That admbable and beautiful publication."— C7ot)emmm< Geological Survey* 

** Their Lordships are fully sensible of the ingenuity and extensive information 
di^layed in this Atlas."— TA« Lords cfthe Admiralty. 

** The author avails herself of an opportunity of expressing her admiration of the 
accuracy, extent, and execution of this Atlas, and of the valuable information it 
contains, which has afforded her the greatest assistance."— 3fr« SomervUte's Physi- 
cal Oeoyrai^y. 

** You have rendered a most essential service to the dissemination of a knowledge 
of cosmography." — The Baron Von Humboldt. 

** We know of no work of which the methods are so well fitted for the instruction 
of those who come ignorantly to the subject." — Quarterly Review. 

** Embodies the materials of many volumes, the results of long years of research : 
and exhibits the most valuable thoughts of the most distinguished men of the age 
pictured visibly to the eye." — Edinburgh Review, 

** The book before us is, in short, a graphic cyclopsedia of the Sciences— on Atlas 
of human knowledge done into Maps."— ^tAemetim. 

** We shall turn to the largest of the numerous works of this kind with which 
seience has latdy obliged the world — ^the superb * Physical Atlas* of Johnston— and 
endeavour to explain the series of panoramas of sdr, water, earth, and orgajiic 
existence which its successive plates present to va.'*— -Dublin University Magazine. 

** It is a gigantic monument of the genius of sdence of the present day.'*— 2feio 
York Literary World. 



II. 

The Same Work. Seduced from fhe Imperial Folio. For fhe ITse 

of Colleges, Academies, and Families. In Imperial Quarto, handsomely 
bound, half morocco, price £2, 12s. 6d. 

** We do not remember a contribution to School Libraries, and to the resources 
of School and University Teachers, in all respects so important as the book now 
"before us." — Examiner. 

** We would say a word to our fair readers. Hitherto works on the physical 
sciences required so much study — their abstract truths were so difficult to those who 
had not gone through a previous laborious preparation, that few ladies seemed to 
delight in the paths of Mrs Somerville. But now the way is open, a broad, an easy, 
a ddightful way — ^whereby they may traverse the ways of nature with a railway 
apeed, and acquire more knowledge of the phenomena of our globe in a we^, than 
mm enjoyed some time ago after the labour <tf a life of persevering inquinr."— DtcbUn 
Mad. 
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THE VAnONAL ATLAS OF EISTOBICAL, COMKERCIAIi 
AND POLITICAL CffiOGRAPHT, from the aoost Recent and AwAmtk 
Sources. By ALEXANDER E^EITH JOHNSTON^ F.R.S.R, F.R.05., 
F.O.S. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her "Majmty. A Nev 
Edition, with an Index of upwards of 14,000 Names of Places, oompiM 
from the Ifaps. In Imperial Folio, halfbowid mssia/ price £S^ 8s. 

The Nattoxal Atlas is respectfully recommended to public attention — 

I. As being the only Atlas, on a large scale, which has been projected in Britain 
far several years past. 

II. As embodying information connected with (3eneral Geogn^by, OomaMNi, 
Statistics, History, and Navigaticm. 

m. As being a work which has received the cordial approval of the most Ead* 
nent Men of Science in the country, as wdl as of the more influential Critiosl 
Jounmls. 

lY. As being accompanied by an Index prepared expressly tot the WoriE, sad 
based upon the Maps themselves. 



' ' Having examined many of the Maps of the National AtkUt I have no hesHartnw 
in saying that they are as aeeurate in their geographical detiUls as they are benitiM 
in their execution.** — Sir David Bretoiter. 

" The National Afku is truly a splendid publication, and ftilly deserves not oo^ 
the distinctive name it bears, but also national patronage.*' — lAJUraty Oagetk. 

*' So &r as I have yet examined the National Atlas, it is, in beauty of exeeotta 
and accuracy of detail, unrivalled in this, and, I believe, in any other ccmntiy.'*— 
Professor Traill, 



ATLAS OF SCOTLAND, in GO Sheets Imperial EoHo, 

Maps of each County, on a scale so large as to exhibit the features of tits 
country, and places of importance ; the boundaries of the Shires and Par- 
ishes ; and the lines of Road, Railway, and Canal, laid down fromadnsl 
survey ; accompanied by an Index Map, a Plate of the CompenUhe 
Heights of Mountains, and another of the lengths of Rivers, and a copioai 
Index. Imperial Folio, half-bound morocco, £6, 6s. 



ATLAS OF SCOTLAITD, consisting of 31 HAPS, inefaidiBg tk 

Orkney, Shetland, and Western Islands, with the Parochial BooadMki 
carefully coloured. Railways, and a General Map of Scotland. Demy 4to, 
price 21s. cloth, or neatly bound in a leather case for the pocket, IM. 



THE AKGLEB'S HAP OF SCOTLAITD, cm one lazge iheil, 

representing the Lochs and Fishing Streams in Scotland. Prioa 31^ 



SEPARATE HAPS OF THE COUHTIES OF SCOTLAIS^ F"^ 

up in a case for the pocket, Is. each. 
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ON 



A8RICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY 



PUBLT8HBD BY 



WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AM SONS 

EDINBUBGH AND LONDON 



THE FORESTER. 

Practical Treatise on the Formation, Braining, and Fencing 

of Plantations; the Planting, Bearing, and Management of Forest Trees ; the 
Cutting and Preparation of Wood for Sale : with an Improved Prooess for the 
Transplantation of Trees of Laige Size. By JAMES BROWN, Forester, 
Amteton. A New Edition, greatly enlarged, wUh lOO masfrattoae 

in demy 8to, price 21s. 



*< Mr James Brown, the forester at Amiston, near Dalkeith, has published his 
Tiews of the subject in a sensible, concise, and useful manner : and we can now 
iefi» to his volume as the book to be recommended." — Oardenert* ChroiUek. 

** By a person who has for fifteen years had his attention almost entirely directed 
to the rearing of forest trees, and whose observations are conveyed in a clear and 
readily intelligible manner. The subject is methodically treated of in all its depart- 
ments, from tiie laying out of the ground, the fencing and draining, to the cutting 
0own of the trees, and the manner in which the wood ought to be prepared for the 
narkai."— Scottish Farmer, 

** Bxcdlent, clear, and thoroughly practical"— Dundee Courier. 

" Beyond all doubt this is the best work on the subject of forestry wtant.**— 
Gardmers' Journal. 

*' A perfect manual of forest operations."— Arttonnia. 

" This is an important work upon the subject of arboriculture. It has evidently 
been prepared with great care, and tliroughout gives proof of being the work of a 
practical forester."— JUteraty OazUte. 

** A valuable adjunct to any library ; and to a landowner, or person connected 
witii the management of estates, or the cutting down and sale of timber, we should 
oonsider it almost indispensable."— Derby Mercury. 

** This is essentially a practical work ; it comprises the experience and opinions of 
aa enthusiastic arborienfturkt. Theie are many fsots stated, moreover, wtiich must 
nake the voiame bfgfaly useful to the proftssional man as a book of reference as well 
M inHruetion."— JonmoJ qf Agriculture. 
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InTwo V<imiMroif(UBii)o,priee£3,hand$omelpbound indoth, 
A NEW EDITION OF 

THE 800K OF THE FARM; 

DKTAILIHO THS LABOCBB OF THS 

FARMER, FARM-STEWARD, PLOUOHMAN, SHEPHERD, 

HEDGER, CATTLE -MAN, FIELD -WORKER, 

AND DAIRY- MAID; 

AND FO&MINO 

A SAFE MONITOR FOR STUDENTS IN PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 



BT 

HENBY STEPHENS, r.B.S.E. 

Thii Edithn it entirdy rewrittm, and embnuxi every recent appHcaUm ef 
Science to Agrieuitures it it lUuttrated with PORTRAITS OF ANIMALS 
painted from the Li/it engraved on Sted by THOMAS LANDSEER aiid othenf 
and with 600 ENGRAVINGS on WOOD by BRANSTON, representing the prui- 
eipal Field Operations, Implements, and Animals treated qf in the Work, 



SUBJECTS TREATED OP IIT THE BOOK OF THE FARH. 



INITIATION. 



ON THE BKSTOFTRK SZISTINO MBTHODS 
FOR ACi^UrRINO A THOROUGH 
KNOWLKDOX OF PRACTICAL HUS- 
BANDRY. 

DIFFICULTIES THE PUPIL HAS TO EN- 
COUNTER IN LEARNING PRACTICAL 
HUSBANDRY, AND ON THE MEANS 
OF OVERCOMING THEM. 

THE DIFFKRBNT KINDS OF FARMING, 
AND ON SELECTING THE BEST. 

ON THE BRANCHES OF SCIENCE MOST 
APPLICABLE TO AGRICULTURE. 



PERSONS REQUIRED TO CONDUCT AND 
EXECUTE THE LABOUR OF THE 
FARM. 

ON THE INSTITUTIONS OP EDUCATION 
BEST SUITED TO AGRICULTURAL 
STUDENTS. 

ON THE EVILS ATTENDING THE NEGLECT 
OF LANDOWNERS AND OTHERS TO 
LEARN PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 

ON OBSERVING THE DETAILS AND RB- 
CORDTNO THE FACTS OF FARMING 
BY THE AGRICULTURAL STUDBMT. 
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THS BOOK OF THB FARM CoBttnmd. 



PRACTICE. 



•mfMART OF THB FIKLD-OPBRATION8 

AND <Mr THR WRATHXR IN WINTBR. 
PLOUGH, SWINO-TRBXS, AND PLOUOH- 

HARNKBB. 
PI.O.OOHINO AND FLOUOHINO-MATCBXS. 
PI.0UOHINO DIFFRRSNT FORMS OF 

RIDOBS. 
PfX>UOHINO STUBBLS AND LSA OROtTND. 
OCCUPATION OF THK 8TSADINO IM 

WINTKR. 
PULLINO AND STORING TURNIPS, MAN- 

OOLD-WURZBL, CARROTS, PARSNIPS, 

AND CABBAOS, FOR CONSUMPTION 

IN WINTBR. 
PBSDINO OF SHKKP ON TUBNIPS IN 

WINTBR. 
ACCOMMODATION AFFORDED TO CATTLB 

IN WINTER Br TRB STXADINO. 
BBARTNO AND FATTBNINO OF CATTLB 

ON TURNIPS IN WINTBR. 



VARIBTIBS OF TURNIPS CULTIVATED. 

CONSTRUCTION OF STABLXS FOR FARM- 
HORSES. 

TREATMENT OF FARM-HORSES IN 
WINTER. 

TREATMENT OF THE FARMER'S SADDLE 
AND HARNESS HORSE IN WINTBR. 

FATTBNINO OF SWINB IN WINTER. 

TREATMENT OF FOWLS IN WINTER. 

RATIONALE OF THE FEEDING OF ANIMALS 

ACCOMMODATION OF THB GRAIN CROPS 
IN THB STEADING. 

THRASHING AND WINNOWING OF GRAIN. 

FORMING OF DUNGHILLS AND COMPOSTS 
IN WINTER. 

LIQUID MANURE, AND THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LK^UID-MANURB TANKS 
AND CARTS. 

SRA-WBED AS MANURE. 

GAULTINO OR CLAYING THB SOIL. 



sp&iira. 



SUMMARY OF THB FIBLD-OPBRATIONS 
AND OF THB WEATHER IN SPRING. 

ADYANTAGBS OF HAYING FIELD-WORK 
ALWAYS IN A STATE OF FOR- 
WARDNESS. 

CALYINO OF COWS. 

BULKING OF COWS. 

&XARING OF CALVES. 

BOWING OF SPRING WHEAT. 

DRILLING UP OF LAND. 

SOWING OF OATS, BEANS, PBABB, TARES. 

ROLLING OF LAND. 

X.UCBRNB. 



TRANSPLANTING OF TURNIP-BULBS FOR 

PRODUCING SEED. 
SAINFOIN. 

LABfBINO OF EWES. 
CROSS-PLOUGHING LAND. 
RIBBING LAND FOR THB SEED-FURROW. 
SOWING OF GRASS-SEEDS. 
SOWING OF BARLEY. 
TURNING OP DUNGHILLS. 
PLANTING OF POTATOES. 
PARING AND BURNING THB SURFACE. 
FARROWING OF SOWS. 
HATCHING OF FOWLS. 



SUMMER. 



SUMMARY OF THB FIBLD-OPBRATIONS 
AND OF THB WEATHER IN SUMMER. 

ON THB HAY GIVEN TO FARM-HORSES. 

SOWING AND SUMMER TREATMENT OF 
FLAX — HEMP — HOPS — TURNIPS — • 
KOHL-RABI — THB CABBAGE — 
MANOOLD-WURZBL — THE CARROTS 
— PARSNIPS — ^RAPE — BUCKWHEAT — 
'SUNFLOWER — MADIA— AND MAIZE. 

THB RATIONALE OF THB GERMINATION 
OF SEEDS. 

ON SOWING BROADCAST, DRILLED, AND 
DIBBLED — THICK AND THIN — ^AND 
AT DIFFERENT DEPTHS. 

REPAIRING THB FENCES OF PASTURE- 
FIELDS. 

DISPOSAL OF THB FAT SHEEP— AND FAT 
CATTLB. 

MARES FOALING. 

TBJBATMBNT OF BULLS IN SUMMER. 



PASTURING OF SHEEP AND CATTLB IN 

SUMMER. 
WEANING OF CALVES. 
PASTURING OF FARM-HORSES IN SUM- 

SOILING OF STOCK ON FORAGE PLANTS. 
WASHING AND SHEARING OK SHEEP. 
ROLLING OF FLEECES, AND ON THB 

QUALITY OF WOOL. 
SUMMER CULTURE OF BEANS AND 

PEA SB. 
WEANING OF LAMBS. 
DRAFTING OF EWES AND GIMMERS. 
MARKING OF SHEEP. 
HAY-MAKINO. 
SUMMER CULTURE OF WHEAT— BARLEY 

— OATS— RYR — ^AND POTATOES. 
SUMMER FALLOW. 
REAPING OK TURNIP-3RKD. 
I MAKING BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
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AUTUMV. 



SUMUART or THK FIBLO-OPCRATIONS 

AND OF TBB WBATHBR IN ADTUMN. 
SOWING or THK 8TONB TURNIP, AND 

ON THB 80WIN0 OF TURNIP FOR 

aXBD. 
SOWING or WINTSR TARSS— RAPB — 

CRIMSON CLOVBR — BOKHARA CLO- 

VKR — RXD CU>VBR FOR SXBD — 

AND ITALIAN RYB-GRA8S. 
PICKING AND DRYING Or HOPS. 
SOWING OP WINTBR BBAN8. 
PULLING, 8TEBPINO, AND DRYING Or 

PLAX AND HBMP. 
RBAPING WHBAT, BARLBY, OATS, RYB, 

BBANS, PBASB AND TARBS WHBN 

GROWN POR 8BBD. 
CARRYING AND STACKING Or WHBAT, 

BARLBY,OAT8, BBANS, AND PBASB. 
TUB COMMON JBRUSALBM ARTICHOKB. 



BUNPtOWn, 



THB ORADh 



REAPING BUCKWHBAT, 

AND MAISB. 
BIRDS DB8TRUCTITB TO 

CROPS- 
PUTTING THB TUPS TO THB 
BATHING AND SMBAHING OF BHBV. 
LIFTING POTATORB. 
STORING POTATOBS. 
SOWING WHBAT, BABLBT, AWD PSUi 

IN AUTUMN. 
SOWING SBTBRAL VARIBTIXft OP ORABT 

TOGBTHXR. 
PLANTING FOTAT0X8 IN ACTUMV. 
THB BPrBCTS OF BPJBCIAL MAJIURIS. 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 
FERTILITY OF SOILS. 
DISPOSAL OF TBB FAT PIQS. 
MANAGBMBNT OF FOWLS. 
ANIMALS DBSTRUCTTVB TO PODUST. 



REALISATION. 



DIFFBRENCBS IN THE PHYSICAL OBO- 

GRAPHY OF FARMS. 
CLIMATE AND ITS BPFECTS. 
THB JUDGING OF LAND. 
ESTIMATING THB RENT OF A FARM. 
THE MODE OF OFFERING FOR A FARM. 
NEGOTIATING THE COVENANTS OF THE 

LBA8K. 
ENTERING TO A FARM. 
THE STOCKING OF A FARM. 
CHOOSING THE SITE, ON BUILDING, 

AND ON THE EXPENSES OF BRBCT- 

INO THE STEADING. 
THE FARM-HOUSE. 
COTTAGES FOR FARM-SERVANTS. 
INSURANCE AGAINST FIRE AND DISEASE. 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ENCLOSURE, AND 

ON SHELTER. 
THE PLANTING AND REARING OF 

THORN-HEDGES. 
THB BUILDING OF STONE-FENCES. 
WIRE-FENCES. 

EMBANKING AGAINST RIVULETS. 
CONSTRUCTION OF FIELD-GATES. 
DRAINING OF LAND. 
IMPROVING WASTE LAND. 
TRENCH AND SUBSOIL PLOUGHING. 
LIMING OF LAND. 
FORMING WATER-MBADOWS. 
IRRIGATION. 



TREATMENT OF DRAOOHT-STALUOn. 
BBEAKING-IN OF VOUJffO ORACMt' 

HORSES. 
BREAKING-IN YOUNG SADDLB-HOBSSft 
TRAINING AND WORKING TBB SHIP- 

herd's DOG. 
SLAUGHTERING OXEN, 8BBBP, A]IOnM> 
THE POINTS TO BB AIMED AT I> 

BREEDING THB MOST PBBFICT 

FORMS IN LIVB STOCK. 
DBSCRIPTION OF THB ANIMALS WBOII 

PORTRAITS ARC OIYBii IE TEf 

PLATES. 
ACCOUNT OF SOMB OTHK& taiWmil^ Of 

CATTLE AND 8HBBP. 
THE PRINCIPLBS OF BRXXOINO. 
SELECTION OF PARENTS IN BRBBOnra. 
BREEDING IN-AND-IN. 
CROSSING. 

HIRING OF FARM-SBRYAITTS. 
WAGB8 OF FARM-SERVANTS. 
THE FARM SMITH, JOIKBR, AlTD SAB* 

DLER. 
THE CARE DUB TO THB IMPLXMB91& 
MAKING EXPERIMENTS ON TUB PAlUL 
CORN-MARKETS. 
FARM BOOK-KBBPINO. 
CONCLUDING EXHORTATIOirS TO 

YOUNG FARJCBR. 
INDEX. 
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PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS. 



.•I 4 1 I.H 



I. 

ASaCUaVMM. Bsiiff the Icnlti cr M^ 

and Sofgt^&Mm br TiOMtn, Experimente m tk i mlii i c and Pnctel iy^ 
coltiire. 97 JAUES F. W. JOH3(ST02(, FJL8S. Lb 4c E., te li 
OetftTO, ptiee 8b. 

** A v«f7TaliHa>ItbookfartiitagEkaltiiriil,both u a 
It is only hj tlw conbinatiQB of ) 
t!at British fMnung can ■weaiAlfy compa» with tha i 
Sptctaler. 

*' IMiQerer, in flna. wfahei to oblaia a Mccfael awl MllAiliii ji auouiit of J ( 
faafbeai done in the field of agrieattmal oxparinwnt dnriaff tlw last oif^ari 
jean, given in leh a fam aa to indicata at onea tha natnra of tfaaranttathatl 
been obtained b j tlw ^ipHeation of each partaenlar aibetanee, haa now, k Ah 
Tolume, tlw nwanf of readily obtaining aO ttw informatioB that ha can noika; 
while erery cme wiio iotende to inititate experinwnta in ftitnre wiD find ia it tfel 
necessary aujgestions and direetiou, witib infonnatian aa to wliat haa alna^ f 
accompbMbed.'''~SeotUtk Fa 




II. 

LECTUBES OK AGBICULTUBAL CHEMISTBT AHD GEQUNfT* 

A New Edition, in One large Yohnne octaTO, price 24a. This EdMsBt 
besides embradng the researches of other dwmista, contains the lentt of 
nearly 2000 analyses, in connection with Scientific Agricnlture, mads fai tht 
Laboratory of the Author since the publication of the fonner Edition, tai 
exhibits a full view of the actual state of our knowledge upon this impor- 
tant branch. 

" A valuable and interesting course of Lectures.** — Quarterly Review. 
** The most complete account of Agricultural Chemistry we possesL"— Ayat 
Affriadtural Journal. 

" Unquestionably the most important contribution that has recently bem mads 
to popular science, and destined to exert an extensively beneficial infloeaes in thii 
country." — SiUiman't American Journal of Science, (Rev. qfthe American EdUim.) 

** A perfect storehouse of chemistry, geology, and agricultural admce."— JS^aectolor. 



ni. 

ELEMEirrS OF AGBICULTURAL CHEMISTBT AHD GS0L06T. 

A New Edition, greatly enlarged, fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 



" Nothing hitherto published has at all equalled it, both as regards trae 
and sound common sense." — Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

" Of nil tlic different works which have lately been published on the Chemiili* 
of Agriculture, that now before us appears to be most likely to be of r«al serriee to 
tlie practical man."— C?arrfe«er«' Ma(/azine. 
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PROFESSOR JOHNSTON'S WORKS Conttnned. 

IV. 

▲ CATECHISK OP AGBICULTUSAL CHEMISTBT AlTD GEO- 
LOGY. A New Edition, being the 28th, entirely re-written, price Is. 

** We woold recommend eyery fiumer in Britain, let his knowledge of agriculture 
tieeactended oar limited, to procure a copy of the Catechism for hkoself ; and this 
reoonunendation we would support by the facts, that tbe memories of the initiated 
are apt to girt rusty — so much so, that a little rubbing up may be necessary ; while 
ibB nnini^Btod, unaware of the science of agricultural chemistry, by a simple perusal 
will be able to discover it clearly, and mould its principles to obtain the highest 
adTantage to Vb9amhw.**--8cientific AgrictUturitt, 

'* La lecture de oe petit livre donnera, nous en sommes certains, k plus d'un 
toeteor pratique, dee inductions qui lui feront appercevoir la cause des mecomptes et 
dw snccte ^rouT^ en agriculture ; resultats trop souvents attribu^ par I'aveugle 
routine au hasard ou k des circonstances tout k foit 4trangktes."— French Tram- 
iatioH. 



r. 

0V THE USE OP LIME DT AOBICULTUBE. In One Volume 
foolscap 8vo, price 6s. 

'* Its title indicates its importance. Everything that can be said of lime as a 
manure is stated, not at random or hearsay, but according to tests made with 
dMBiioal certitude, and verified by productive results. It is a great addition to the 
art of preparing and ushng one of the best and most universally appropriate of arti- 
ficial manures."— JBea'« Life, 



n. 
COHTBISnTIOTS TO SCIEHTIPIC AGBICULTXTBE. 8vo, 6s. 6d. 



vn. 

THE POTATO DISEASE DT SCOTLAKD DT 1846-6. 8vo, 48. 6d. 
A few copies of the Pamphlets issued upon this subject by Professor 
Jcdmston, with the co-operation of Sir William Jardine, Dr Oreville, Mr 
Fleming of Barochan, and Mr Milne of Milne-Graden, have been bound 
up into a volume, and forms an interesting record of what was known and 
done in Scotland in reference to the Potato Disease. 



vni. 
IHSTBUCTIOES POB THE ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 8vo, Is. 



IX. 

BTOTES OK KOBTH AMEBIGA: Agricxatnral, Economical, and 
Sodal. By JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON, M.A., F.R.SS.L. & E., 
F.G.S., C.S., dec. Reader in Chemistry and Mineralogy in the Oni- 
veraity of Durham. In Two Vols, post 8vo. 
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A TREATISE OF lAHB SUBTEYIVO. By JDHV AEREa 

A New and Enlarged Edition, embracing RaOway, BfOftaiy, Marine, ■! 
Oeodetical Surveying, by WILLIAM GALBRAITH, M.A., FJLAJL 
In demy 8vo, iNriee 21a., with an Atlas of Thirty-two Eogrnvfaip m 
Steel by W. & A. K. Johitbtok, and nomeioiii Dkufarattons Mpanl 
on Wood, by R. B. Bhaksiok. ' 

** The best book on nirveying with which I am acqnalntad."— Wm. ITiniiiiPtiiL 
LL.D., F.R.A.S., Bayal MilUarp Aeademjf, Wooiuiek. 

** The work of one who knew Us bunness welL .... Tlia on^ obs la ov 
language from wiiich all necessary infoimaticm may be obt^ned." — Ifltidfii md 
Edin. PhU. Magazine 

** I liardly expected, from the title, to have fimnd such eomjdete dlw e tl o M §m 
marine surreying, a branch of the subject 'that has hem too.littia attflmM Ish— 
especially as to the proper observations on the rise and fidl of tiie tides. I show 
like to see the book in eveiy midshipman's berth in the Royal Navy.** Canaa 
JoBN WASHiNOTOit, R.N., oneo/tM AdminO^ Marine Surveyort. 



TBIGOEOKETBIGAL BUHVEYlEft, ISTELUS^, AHD SAO- 
WAT ENGINEERING. By WILLIAM GALBRAITB, MJL 8«k 

price 7s. 6d. 



AS INTBODirCTIOE TO METEOBOLOGT. Wherafai fbe Ltvi rf 

that important branch of Natural Science are explained by namcfoas la* 
teresting Facts, methodically arranged and familiariy described. Bf 
DAVID P. THOMSON, M.D. In Octavo, with numerous IDustiatkw 
Price 128. 6d. 

** I consider it a most valuable treatise, and one likely to become p<qNi]ar whn ill 
merits are made known to the public." — Sir David Bremter. 

" It appear8\to me-tlmt you have grappled successfully with your subject, and in- 
duced a useful and valuable volume, and one which, I liave no doubt, will have s 
great circulation, if only for the number of curious and interesting fiicts descilbsd 
and collected in it." — Sir John Jlertchelt Bart 

** We borrow these refreshing passages from the Introduction to Meteorology flfl^ 
Thomson — a work of a full and well-assorted.mind — to which we shall often rete is 
tlie department now engaging our attention." — Dublin Vnivertitp Magasine. 

** A complete 'treatise on the subject, including all the latest dbcoverles,iDTea- 
tions, and improvements. It is a great storehouse of facts scientifically and canfu^f 
arranged."— TA« EconomitL 



STEPHENS OK DBAINIKG. A Haaval of Pnetioal Bndiiar* 

By HENRY STEPHENS, Esq., F.R.S.E., Author of the **Bookof tbi 
Farm." 68 Illustrations on Wood. 8vo. Tlifrd Edition, fis. 

"A complete manual of draining in all its branches, dearly and eondidy 
written ; t)ie various systems and practices in use are fairly discussed and eoB- 
mented upon, tlieir peculiar advantages pointed out, and tlieir applicability toAi 
various descriptions of soil shown. The method of constnivticm of the diffevBl 
drains is described, their relative cost summed carefully up, witli plain and limph 
directions to the farmer to guide him in the choice of tiie particutor system of Ma* 
ing lie sliould adopt, as well as the mode in which it should be done.**— Arftoa Frm 
Press. 
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ifilSLS ECOirOKT : A Treatise <m the Hanagement of HarwB, 

By JOHN STEWART, Y.S. A New Editton, (being the Fourth,) in 
Fo<d8cap Svo, with nomerous Woodcuts, price fis. 6d. 

'* Will always maintain its podtion as a standard work upon tlie management of 
h<Mrse8.*'— JfarftXane Express. 

** The reader will find in it full instructions on stable economy in all its depart- 
mentt. The oonstruction and ventilation of stables, the character and education of 
■table men and boys, the nature of their work as regards the grooming, decoration, 
and general treatment of horses, the liabits and vices of horses, and the accidents to 
iriifteh-they are liable, the nature, composition, and preparation of their food, the 
fitness for work, and the best method of keeping them in the best working condi- 
tion, and the management of diseased and defective horses, are all fully discussed. 
There is no better book for the instruction of the groom." — Gardeners* Chronicle 
OHd AgricuUural Oazette, 



ABVICE TO FUSCHASEBS OP HOBSES. Being a short and 

familiar Treatise on the internal formation of the Horse ; the nature of 
Soundness and Unsoundness ; and the Laws relating to Sale and Warranty ; 
with Copious Directions for discovering Unsoundness prior to Purchasing. 
By the same Author. A New Edition, 18mo, 28. fid. 

THE CHEHISTB7 OP TEaETABLE AlTD ABIMAL PE7SI0- 

LOGY. By Dr G. J. MULDER, Professor of Chemistry in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. With an Introduction and Notes by PROFESSOR 
JOHNSTON. Tn 8vo, with 22 Engravhigs, cotoured and plain. Price 
SUs. bound in doth. 



ELKQTGTOH'S STSTEH OP DBAnriBG. A Systematic Treatise 

on the Theory and Practice of Draining Land, adapted to the various 
Situations and Soils of England and Scotland, as drawn up by appointment 
of the Board of Agriculture, from the communications of Joseph Elking- 
ton. To which is added, a Treatise on Embankments and the Formation 
of Artificial Pieces of Water. By JOHN JOHNSTONE, Land-Surveyor 
A New Edition, lately published, illustrated by numerous Plans and 
Sections. 4to, price 10s. fid. 



THE PRACTICAL IBBIGATOB ABB BBAOTEB. By GE0B6E 

8TBPHEN8, Drainer, Member of the Neredan and Wermlandska Agri- 
attmal BoaMtai la Bwvdio. In 8vo, llhistrated by CopperpIa4;es and 
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AGBICULTUBIL PE7SI0LOGT, Animal and Y^getaUe. ii 

attempt to give, in popular langnage, an outline of the leading prindpla 
of the Physiology of Animals and Plants, paying most attention to tboa 
principles whkh bear apon the art of the Mannfkctarer of Animsl sii 
Tegetable Food. By T. UNDLEY KBMP» M.D. In smaU Sro, wkk 
nmnerous Illustrations, price fls. 6d. 



** The work before us is a portable compendium, designed for liie use of prscCicsl 
agricidturists, and teaching uie structure of the (wgans, and their lunctioos, of tfas 
animal kingdom. The littie bocdc is a model of condensation, embodying infonss* 
tion as hitensely interesting as it is fnrofonndly uaeAil. It is plainliy writtoD, ths 
best authorities cited, and, where {dates or diagrams are neoesnry to explain tfas 
text, they are wdl and abundant^ given."-— BeU*« Li/k. 



PRACTICAL YENTIIiATIQSr as implied to PoUie, Domeatie, and 

Agricultural Structures. Behig an elucidation of Plans, and siiggestioDS d 
eaqr application, for ventilating every ^edes of ArrJiitectmal Stractmt; 
with remarks on Heatfaig, Construction of Fire-plaoes, Cure of Smoky 
Chinmeys ; and an Ai^wndiz, on the Tentilation of Sh^, SteambostA, 
and Railway Ouriages. By B. 8. BUBN, Engineer. Crown OctaTo, 
price 8s. 

** By br tiie most practical treatise on ventilation and warming Aat we have met 
with. ... So dmple and practical in the plans it reconunends, that none gsb 
fail to understand them, or need be in any way alanned at the ezpetase oi carryii^ 
them onV— Glasgow Constitutional. 

** We commend the work."— AfarJb Lane Bxpreu. 

** An excellent vaaauaL*'— Morning (^ronide. 



THE JOUBHAL OP AGBICUl/rUKE, and the TRAVSAGTIOHS 

of the HIGHLAND and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
Published Quarterly. Annual Subscription, Twelve Shillings. Complete 
Sets may be had, viz. : — 

Old Sskibs, 1828-48, 21 vols., cloth, lettered, £3 3 

New Sbriss, 1843-£1, 8 vols., do. do. S S 



SEVEN LITHOaEAPHED BESIGITS POB THE DKPEOYEKEKT 
OF FARM COTTAGES AND STEADINGS. With Descrii)tiou. 
Specificati(nis, and Estimates ; Remarks on the Accommodations requinsd 
under the Modem System of Husbandry, and the Defects of ExivtingFami 
Buildings. By JAMES CUNNINGHAM, Surveyor. Large 8vo, {wioe 
6s. 6d. 



OK A BEHABKABLE EFFECT OP CBOSS-BBEEDDTG. Dedi- 
cated to the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. By ALEX- 
ANDER HARVEY, M.D., Physician to the Aberdeen Royal Infinnary. 
and Lecturer on the Practice of Medidne in the University and Kiii|'» 
College of Aberdeen. Price Is. 
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THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF TH)S BOOK 15 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
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